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THE BASES OF PEACE. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 


os 





Tue general expectation strongly points to an 
early peace. One or two decisive battles—perhaps 


_one in the East and another in the West—will, 


it is generally thought, break the back of the Re- 
bellion. Not that the physical ability of the 
Sonfederate leaders to bring men into the field has 
ye been destroyed, but that their power to sustain 
ares is nearly exhausted. For modern war 
differ: widely from ancient in its requirement of 
money, or what is equivalent, for its persistent 
prosecution. No Vandal horde, no Gothic irrup- 
tion, could now sweep across Europe, because the 
necessary consumption of costly explosives and 
projectiles would soon leave it incapable of further 
advance and at the mercy of a less numerous and 
daring but more effective enemy—more effective 
beeause amply supplied with the perishable en- 
ginery of war. When the bayoneted musket and 
heavy cannon supplanted ‘the ruder and cheaper 
missiles of antiquity, the day of Alarics and Attilas, 
of Seythians and Huns, was over. All the bar- 
barians now on earth, though they should count 
their combatants by millions, would be unequal to 
the task of overrunning the France or Great 
Britain of the XIXth Century. In fact, their ex- 
cessive numbers would but insure their speedier 
destruction, by famine and by reason of the terrible 
advantages which the invention of Gunpowder 
and the’ latest developments of the belligerent 
capacities of Iron have secured to civilized in all 
future collisions with barbarous nations. 

The Rebellion has still two great armies, with 
minor divisions of its forces confronting Gens. 
Burnside, Hunter, Butler, and trampling out the 
remaining life of East Tennessee, perhaps equal to 
oné more such—in other words, fully Three Hund- 
red Thousand effective soldiers in arms to-day. 
But it has lost all hold upon Kentucky, Missouri, 
and Maryland : it has lost at least half of Virginia 
and Tennessee respectively : and it has received a 
staggering blow in the destruction of its fleet and 
the capture of its forts on the Lower Mississippi, 
resulting in the surrender of its chief commercial 
emporium, New Orleans, to the Federal arms—a 
loss which virtually isolates Texas, and renders its 
unexhausted stores of corn and cattle of little fur- 
ther use to the Confederate cause: and it has lost 
prestige if not actual strength by the successive 
withdrawals of its forces from Manassas, from York- 
town, and from Williamsburg, followed by the 
triumphant columns of McClellan. Its soldiers 
are generally in rags, while the means of recloth- 

hg them are not within its reach ; its arms are de- 
ficent and inferior, and it is not likely to be able to 
replace them. Worst of all, its promises to pay 
are nearly as uncurrent as they are intrinsically 
worthless, while its supply of food is clearly inade- 
quate to its urgent needs. An army, composed in 
good part of impressed Europeans or Morthernera 
hy Deer ot. ret~--+ ~=Aee such aUsplees with. | 
out being profoundly demoralized ; and it is nearly 
eertain that one-third of the Three Hundred Thou- 
sand still ranged under the standards of Jefferson 
Davis would gladly leave them to-morrow if they 
safely could. Such armies, with such resources, 
cannot sustain a protracted contest against such 
well-appointed legions as our generals are now 
léading to battle. A few days, not impossibly, 
may see the total collapse of what remains of the 
Confederacy, with the flight or disappearance of its 
chiefs ; afew weeks, at the furthest. should wit- 
ness the old flag floating in triumph over Richmond, 
Knoxville, Raleigh, Charleston, Mobile, and Jack- 
son, and the Rebellion apparently suppressed. 

But when its armies shall have been dispersed, 
its spirit is likely toremain. The demoniac hate 
which treacherously assailed and slaughtered the 
unarmed volunteers of Massachusetts in the streets 
of Baltimore, which has bayoneted our wouaded 
on many a battle-field, and which dug up our dead ~ 
heroes from the graves of Manassas to tear. out 
their skulls for drinking-cups and soap-dishes, and 
their jaw- bones for spurs, still glares from the eyes 
and is uttered through the hisses of Rebel women 

in Nashville, New Orleans, and every slaveholding 
eity occupied by ourtroops. The men whoreimain 
scowl silently ; but the women, finding that im- 
punity in their dress which their deportment does 
not justify, everywhere parade their implacable 
hostility to the National cause and all who sustain 
it. The life of a Union soldier who stragzles from 
or falls behind his comrades in any rebel region is 
not worth a day’s purchase, if three or four rebels, 
no matter how peaceful their garb and usual occu- 
pation, can pounce upon him undetected ; the rebel 
riots in New Orleans, whereby the National flag 
was torn down and trampled under foot after the 
City had confessed itself at the mercy of our arms; 
the burning of merchant vessels, of cotton, of all 
manner of private property which is supposed 
desirable to the loyal States, all show that the 
Rebellion lives in the hearts of the slaveholding 
caste and its satellites, and refuses to be exorcised 
by any amount of kindness and expostulation. 
The very forbearance and magnanimity generally 
evinced by our soldiers inflame the malignity of 
the rebels : they feel that these evidence a higher 
civilization than their own, and they are obliged to 
represent ang try to regard themas proofs of our con- 
seious weakness and apprehension, and thus to in- 
flame their own courage by treating our triumphs 
as fortuitous and soon to be effaced by defeats. 
Assassination, poison, yellow fever, such are the 
agencies which they invoke for the destruction of 
the Union armies, and by whose aid they hope to 
retrieve their recent disasters. 

For they know, if we do not, that it is Slavery 
which has grappled in deadly struggle with the 
Union, and that one of the two must perish. Var- 
nish over the matter as we may, they feel that 
“the peculiar institution” bombarded Fort Sumter, 
seized the Norfolk and Pensacola Navy Yards, 
with the various armories, arsenals, mints, and 
sub-treasuries wrested by force from the Union, 
and turned over as spoils to the Confederacy ; that 
it was Slavery that triumphed at Manassas, and 
now reels under its discomfitures at Pea Ridge, 
Fort Donelson, and New Orleans. And, just so 
long as Slavery lives and reigns in the hearts of 
the ruling caste in any State, so long will that 
State be agitated by secret conspiracies if not con- 
vulsed by open war to divide aod destroy the 
American Republic, unless that end should mean- 
time be attained, and the Union irrevocably dis- 
ru ° 
his fact the self-styled Conservatives of the 
loyal States will not comprehend; hence their 
disquisitions on “the Union as it was” are utterly 
wide of the mark. A restoration of the hollow 
accord between Liberty and Slavery which existed, 
or seemed to exist, thirty years since, may be ever 
so desirable, but it is clearly impossible. The 
Right of Secession—that is, the right of the domi- 
nant party in any State to break up the Nation at 
aaa henceforth a canon of the Slave 

ower, and will never be practically repudiated, 
though it may be formally disavowed. Make a 
compromise to-morrow whereby Slavery shall be 
reinstated in the power it formerly possessed, its 
Masons and Slidells replaced in the Senate, its 
Floyds and Davises in the Cabinet, and its sub- 
servient Buchanans and Pierces in the White 
pages Fil ae = fly afresh to arms on the first 
indication ¢ scepter is passing from its own 
to.an unlineal hand. Mit will rogard the right to 
do so as consecrated by the struggles and sacri- 
fices, the privations 8 





we were 






pretext and opportuni shall conspire to tempt the 

ous issue. If th) hortification of defeat in the 
present struggle be kon, it will be the easier, the 
sooner, provoked to itvoke egain the stern arbitra- 
ment of arms, in ordero efface the stigma from its 
own and the world’s >and it will begin 
forthwith to secure allynees, domestic or foreign, 
and to store up the mans of rendering its next 
struggle successful th avoidance of the errors 
of and a supply of wht was wanting in the 
former. The Nation muy now make its choice 
between a Union founded onidentity of principles 
and convictions, therefore s\bstantial and endur- 
ing, and a Union based on rediprocal hypocrisies— 
in simulation here matched by dissimulation there 
—a Union impelled by hopet ef profit alone, and 
which must perish whenever ‘hose hopes are even 
transiently disappointed: A Union based on 
impartial Liberty, mutual Truth, universal Jus- 


tice, ic now possible; and that Union will abide 
securely for ever. . 








ELISABETH’S ROSES. 


A LEGEND OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


TueReE once lived in the land of Thuringia a 
princess named Elisabeth. She was the’wife of 
Count Louis the Good, a noble and knightly prince, 
who thought no service too great, no gift too costly, 
to show his love for the lady of his heart. For Elis- 
abeth was beautiful as an angel, and she bloomed 
in the dark castle of the Wartburg as a rose in the 
cleft of a frowhing rock. But though her lot was 
among the high ones of the earth, she was of a 
most meek and lowly disposition, aud withal 
so fullof love and charity that it was her chief 
delight to succor the poor and wretched, for whom 
noone else cared. Nay,so humble and pitifal 
was she, that she counted it her chief honor to 
serve them with her own bands, and the hours 
spent in their poor huts, clothing the naked, feed- 
ing the hungry, and tending the sick, were far hap- 
pier than those passed amidst the pomp of the pal- 
ace feasts, where courtiers bowed the knee before 
her, and minstrels tuned their harps in her praise. 
She remembered that the Lord, though a king, for 
our sakes became poor, and spent his days among 
those whom the great despised ; and it was her long- 
ing, by day and by night, to imitate his life of hu- 
mility and love. And so it was her wont often to 
lay aside her royal garments and golden crown, 
and to descend into the valley in a plain and 
homely garb, which suited better with the state of 
those she came to help. t 

As I have said, Count Louis dearly loved his 
fair young wife, and was tenderly indulgent to her 
pious wishes, though he often sighed for her sweet 
company when she was absent on her errands of 
mercy. But his mother and sister were of a proud 
and haughty spirit, and thought it foul disgrace 
that the princess of the land should thus associate 
with beggars. Many were the scorfiful looks and 
cruel taunts that the gentle Elisabeth had to suf- 
fer from them; but she bowed her head meekly 
and went on her way. 

Now it happened, in a certain year, that a terri- 
ble famine prevailed in Thuringia. Sore, sore 
was the suffering of the poor ; for all that could be 
raised or bought went to the,tables of the rich and 
noble, and those who had ne money or lands were 
left to starve. Thé was full of dolerat 
sights and sounds. Companies of gaunt and hun- 
gry people dragged themselves from castle to 
castle, begging and shrieking for bread ; and in 
the huts lay the dead and dying bodies of such 
as had sunk down in weakness and despair. 

The heart of the good Elisabeth was full of woe. 
In the royal castle there was abundance ; huge 
haunches of vension smoked on the board, and wine 
flowed as freely as ever from the~silver flagons. 
But she sat beside her princely spouse, and could 
not taste of the daintices because of the wail of the 
poor and the sighing of the needy, which was ever 
in her ears. She was now never happy for a 
moment save when ministering to the sick and 
starving. She sold her estates to procure food for 
them ; then she sold her jewels; when all else was 
gone, she sold her roya! clothing. Then the wrath 
of her proud mother and sister knew no bounds; 
and so maliciously did they work on the mind of 


| Count Louis that his heart was turned from Elisa- 


beth, and he sternly bade her to desist. But, much as 
she loved her lord and feared his displeasure, she 
could not obey—the pity in her heart was too strong. 
Each day, as soon as he mounted his horse and 
rode off with his train to the hunt, she gathered up 
whatever fragments of food she could lay her hands 
on, and, followed by one faithful maid, hastened to 
her poor. 

One morning, Count Louis having rode away as 
usual, Elisabeth called her trusty Ermengarde, 
and having found the keys of the larder, they 
hastily filled two large baskets with crusts and 
seraps, and hiding them under their mantles, stole 
out of the castle. What should she see, as she 
came down the long stone staircase, but her lord 
himself, sitting on his horse at the drawbridge, 
and seemingly lost in contemplation of the distant 
valley! It was by no chance, for his mother had 
persuaded him to return and see for himself the 
disobedience of his wife. At this sight, poor 
Elisabeth stood terror-struck, her knees trembled, 
and her face grew pale with fear. Then Count 
Louis looked up, and seeming to spy her for the 
first time, called out, “Ho, Lisbeth, is’t thou on 
thy walks so early? Come on; why dost thou 
linger ?—What hast thou hidden under thy 
mantle?” he asked, as she stood beside him; 
“‘ roses, hey ?” 

“God’s roses, my lord,” faltered Elisabeth with 
downcast eyes. 

“ By my troth, I believe it is the scraps for thy 
filthy beggars!” cried the Count in a rage, rudely 
tearing away her mantle that he might see for 
himself. And lo! a basketful of roses, fresh as if 
just gathered in the morning dew, and breathing 
heavenly odors through the air! 

Then the countenance of Count Louis grew mild 
and grave; and putting one of his hands under 
his wife’s chin, he gazed into her fair face with a 
tendér smile. ‘“‘God’s roses, indeed,” said he; 
“thou art one of God’s angels, and he cares for 
thee. Go thy ways, "Lisbeth; ill shall *% fare 
with him who says aught against thee to me.” 

He plucked a rose from the basket, stuck it in 
his hunting-cap, and rode in beneath the castle 
gate. But Elisabeth with a joyful heart went on 
her way into the valley, and when she again drew 
forth her basket amid the starving crowd, lo! in 
place of the roses, the choicest and costliest viands, 
fit for the banquet of a king. 





The miracles ielated of the gentle Elisabeth of 
Thuringia have a charm not always found in the 
fabulous histories of the saints; they are the 
poetic image of her lovely life, the flowers, so to 
speak, planted on her grave by the poor and igno- 
rant whom she lived and died to bless. She was 
herself, despite the blemishes of an often misguided 
conscience, one of those rare flowers of grace 
whose perfume sweetens the air of all after-time, 
and whose examples of self-denying love are 
among the highest miracles ever witnessed on 
earth. Evsesia. 





TTALY. 





To tue Eprrors or Tus Ixpepeypent : 
I see you are not well posted up of Italy. I 
have within a few weeks read sixty or more of 
letters, etc., from different parts of Italy. Her 
patriots are almost maddened by the infernal 
policy of the French emperor. The state of south- 
ern Itady is fearful. Organized atrocities at Rome, 
which, by aid and comfort of the Emperor, is 
ison, mint, recruiting ground for the ex- 
;. Language is inadequate to de- 





mffarings of the present 
Rebpllicn, and will recent tp ite corecine Whenevet 


atrocities perpetrated by the 
bends of Drigands s0 orgunized apd sustained. 


% 












Eighteen months since I wrote an article here: 
“America, United and Free—Italy, United and 
Free.” You, as we hope and trust, have passed 
through, or nearly through, the terrible ordeal ; 
but the imperial and regal and papal Floyds, 
Davises, and Masons are working their will on 
Italy, conspirator fashion, and according to their 
degree. Ever sincerely yours, Ww. 





GEN. BURNSIDE’S CONTRABANDS. 
Newsery, N. C., May 6, 1862. 
To Tar Epirors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

The victories of Gen. Burnside, in North Caro- 
lina, have produced the same offects upon the sta- 
tus of the colored people, slave and free, which at- 
tend the steady march of the Union army in all 
other parts of the South. For the time being, they 
arc as effectually emancipated from their owners’ 
control as if a decree of the Government had set 
them free. The slaves regard the presence of the 
troops as a guarantee of their freedom. The sto- 
ries told them by their masters, of the cruel char- 
acter of the Northern people—that they would 
have their “ hamstrings cut, and be sold to Cuba, 
to pay the expenses of the war,” were never be- 
lieved by them, although for the time being they 
permitted their masters to think they believed it. 

Upon oar arrival at Hatteras, whole families 
came down from Roanoke, escaping in boats, un- 
der cover of the night, and volunteered informa- 
tion to Gen. Burnside, as to the position and 
strength of the Confederates. The information, 
which was found to be in nearly all cases correct, 
was of the most valuable character. One black 
boy, of eighteen years of age, drew for the General 
a precise description of the forts on Roanoke, 
pointing out their location, and giving the number 
of guns in each, and also described the battery, 

with its approaches and surrounding swamps, at 
which the principal battle was afterwards fought. 
He was used as a guide. 

During the protracted gales of January, while 
the fleet was delayed at Hatteras, and the expedi- 
tion threatened with total demoralization, white 
pilots could not be induced, for any consideration, 
to assist in extricating us from our difficulties ; and 
the poor whites, who had been, fed by corn and 
flour sent from New York to keep them from star- 
vation, kept aloof, or lent themselves to the service 
of the enemy by carrying information of the con- 
dition of the fleet. Meantime, the negroes were 
constantly employed by Capt. Clark, commissary 
of the post, in rowing boats among the shipping, 
transporting stores, unloading vessels, and per- 
forming other kinds of the hardest labor. They 
worked cheerfully, cooked and ate their rations 
with thankfulness, and rendered valuable assist- 
ance to the expedition. 

A whele boat-load of fishermen and pilots, who 
were brought by force from Ocracoke to assist in 
extricating our vessels, were dismissed by Commo- 
dore Goldsborough, under the belief that they 
would dp more harm than good ; while the loyalty 
of the blacks was never for a moment distrusted, 
or confidence in them found to be misplaced. A 
black traiter hee not vet keen found, 


to leave the island on the approach of General 
Burnside, returned at the first opportunity; and 
many ef those who had been compelled to work on 
the rebel fortifications, came down and sought em- 
ployment and protection upon the arrival of the 
troops. Whole schooner loads of contrabands 
came from Elizabeth City and places om Albe- 
marle Sound. They were made useful as cooks 
and camp servants ; employed in the hospitals ; 
in the construction of wharves by Mr. David Crock- 
ett, who found them very willing and efiicient la- 
borers ; and finally, in building Union forts on 
the easi side of the island, to command Roanoake 
Sound. 

One vessel containing twenty-five persons, a 
portion of them children, were fallen in with by 
Gen. Foster, in one of his expeditions up Albemarle 
Sound. He placed a pilot on board who conduct- 
ed them to Roanoake, where they came to anchor 
a short distance from the shore. In a short time 
the whole party engaged in singing hymns, which 
drew a crowd of soldiers to the shore, and many 
visitors from the vessels. They were celebrating 
their deliverance from bondage. 

I witnessed another affecting example of the 
same kind at Hatteras, when a party of forty-two 
men, women, and children arrived from South 
Creek on Pamlico River. After finding themselves 
really among iriendgg, they joined in singing some 
of their simple chants and hymns; and when the 
party were being transferred to the shore, one of 
the women, With an infant at her breast, broke forth 
in exclamations of praise and thanksgiving to God, 
which in its simple pathos reminded me of the song 
of Miriam celebrating the deliverance of the chil- 
dren of Israel on the banks of the Red Sea. They 
walked in slow and solemn procession up to Fort 
Clark, chanting as they went— 

“Oh! ain’t I glad to get out de wilderness.” 


The master-spirit of this party was a little wiry 
old man, probably fifty years of age, whom they 
addressed as “‘ Uncle Stephen.” With a very di- 
lapidated hat, clothes torn to shreds, and shoes tied 
up with thongs, he appeared the impersonation of 
Mrs. Stowe’s Dred. He carried a double-barreled 
shot-gun ; a leather pouch, in which were a tinder 
horn, flint, an@ysteel; a powder-horn ; and 2 case- 
knife sharpened to a point. The history of 
this old slave, as detailed by himself, in 
simple yet earnest eloquence; was most im- 
pressive. His master had paddled to 
death three of his fellow-slaves, because they 
did net make corn enough to suit him, and Stephen, 
frightened and desperate, fled to the woods. By 
his savings he purchased a gun and some powder 
and shot, and from that day he bade good-by to 
the plantation, and defied the white man’s author- 
ity. On one occasion he was pursued and fired at 
by a party of negro-hunters, who left a ball in his 
elbow. He drove back his pursuers and killed 
two blood-hounds with his gun. He laid five 
weeks in a hollow tree, fed by a faithful slave, 
until his wound was healed, and for five years he 
has wandered in the “ Pocosius” along Pamlico 
River and Sound, far from human habitations, and 
obtaining his living by hunting. On Monday week 
Uncle Stephen was still at Hatteras. At Newbern 
I found colored persons from Pitt county, who ver- 
ified all the main particulars of Stephen’s narra- 
tive. Having no further use for his gun, I pur- 
chased the weapon of him, and shall treasure it as 
a real trophy of the war. 

Over six hundred colored people, slave and free, 
now attend an evening school in Newbern, which 
has been opened by Mr. Vincent Colyer, the agent 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. They 
fill the Methodist church, entry and all, and throng 
the doorway, impatiently waiting their turn to be 
visited by the teachers. The officers of the 25th 
Massachusetts Regiment, which is quartered in the 
town, have generously come forward as teachers. 
The pupils, old and young together, are divided 


learn. | visited this school on Friday evening last, 
and saw — sat hae = abundant proof of the 
capacity of the slaves for acquiring knowledge. 
Some of them could read quite well, and are can- 
didates for teachers. Mr. Colyer is ‘pursuing a 


Some eight hundred contrabands are 
on the fortifications and other public re- 
ceiving eight dollars per month with their rations. 





on each which, in the aggregate, pays for 
the provisions dispensed to the poor whiter and 
blacks of the town. 


TUZAUATHEAGAI 


At Roanoake the slaves, who had been compelled _ 


into classes, and manifest the greatest eagerness to | 
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AY, 


To ‘THe Eprrors of Tue [NpePENvent : 

The rebel army retired from Purdy for the 
purpose, it is current belief here in important 
quarters, of making a final stand at Corinth, or, 
more ‘probably, at some point further down in the 
den into which treason and rebellion have been 
foreed to retire. . 

Gen. Halleck, whén weighed in the balances of 
his own army movements, so far and so fastas they 
develop themselves, fully comprehends the immense 
magnitude of the iasyes involved in the coming 
battle. 

In each division-of the grand army of the South- 
west all is order, energy, wisdom, and military 
skill, thus ‘in the public mind of the 


army an ea jn the counsels that 
control our ts—a circumstance which in 
itself is a good omen of victory. 

Our approaches Corinthward from Pittsburg 
Landing have been made with much caution and 
military skill. 

We all have eonfidence that, under our -wise 
military regime, there will be nulla vestigia re- 
trorsum—no steps backward—in our movements 
upon the enemy, whether found at Corinth or else- 
where. 

The thorough cavalry reconnoissances in advance 
of all; the cavalry scouts accompanying every 
movement of the army in marching ; the advance 
wings on our rigbt and left, to guard against sud- 
den surprises by the enemy in ambush; the shell- 
ing process through which all suspicious distant 
eminenees are put, previous to bringing the main 
column within their range ,—all these precaution- 
ary movements assure us against any sudden attack, 
and secure for our army, in every fight, a fair field 
and fair play. 

Our mareh on Tuesday to our present encamp- 
ment, through forest-parks, afforded us a specimen 
of the care and military wisdom that watch over 
our advancing columns, m all our movements, and 
at every step. Thanks to the All-wise, who has 
provided for our army so wise counsels in com- 
mand! “ y 

Our commanding general, Halleck, (now in the 
field with us,) ieceives telegrams direct from 
Washington ; the telegraph, like other minor bless- 
ings, following our army in its advances into rebel 
territory. The gathering of hospital boats at the 
landing; the sending away of our sick out 
of .camp; the accumulatien of cartridges—(for 
each man 40 in cartridge-box and 60 about his 
person, 100 in all, or'10 lbs. of powder and lead to 
each soldier ;) the accumulation of field-stretchers 
and ambulanees in our encampments—these be the 
premonitions of & coming battle, of which may a 
God of merey make a short and quick work, giving 
the victory to these who stand in defense of right, 
merey, and the ings of a Government such as 
the sun never re saw, and upon which, if de- 
stroyed, it will never again shine. 

Cuapvain, 8x IL. 





OUR WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Curcaco, May 8, 1862. 
To tHe Epirors or Tre INDEPENDENT : 

The Illinois Central Association met, April 8, at 

McLean. The iiteting is reported as pleasant and 

ree MR Kcmeseney at read an interesting 
P on ney ef the Ministry. and the 
means of securing it.” A revival of religion was 
reported at El Paso and at the Bruce church, which 
latter is being now supplied by Rev. H. H. Hinman, 
late of the Mendi Mission, Africa. Rev..Messrs. 
Johnson, Smith, and Dixon were appointed a Home 
Missionary Committee for the Association. The 
feeling of the members was hopeful concerning their 
field. 

The Congregational Association of Southern Illinois 
held its Jast annual meeting, April 10, at Bunker 
Hill. Qpening sermon by Rev. J. G. Roberts ; Rev. 
F. A. Armstrong, Moderator; Rev. J. C. Salter, 
Seribe. A pleasant meeting. Additional] interest 
was given to the exercises on the Sabbath by the 
reception of seven new members into the church on 
confession of their faith. Chandlerville and Hillsboro 
churches reported quite an increase during late re- 
vivals. At a delightful Sabbath-school exercise on 
Sunday afternoon, several short and interesting ad- 
dresses were made to acrowded house. The follow- 
ing resolutions passed during the meeting are 
worthy of notice as coming from Southern Illinois, 
and show that Congregationalists are everywhere 
true to liberty, law, and righteousness : 

Resolved, }, That political questions belong to the pulpit when 
they become questions of morality and religion, and should, to 
the extent to which they become such, and in their proper rela- 
tion and proportion, become topics of pulpit instruction and ex- 
hortatien. 

2. That in Rom, xiii. 1-5 we are taught by the Holy Spirit that 
civil government, though initiated and constituted in the first 
place by man, becomes, when thus legitimately constituted, an 
ordinance of heaven, and submission to it, as long as it does not 


utterly depart from its proper nature and function, is enjoined 
as a duty to God. 

3. That in Titus iii. 1, Christian ministers are expressly com- 
manded of the Spirit of God to enjoin upon the churches to be 
subject to such government. 

4. That in view of these principles we regard the present rebel- 
lion against the Federal Government of these United States as a 
crime against both God and man, and hardly equaled in the his- 
tory of the world. 

5, That treason can no more legitimately hide from the moni- 
tion and condemnation of the pulpit under the plea of politics 
than theft, arson, blasphemy, and murder. 


A reselution was passed expressing the sympathy 
of the Association with our Government in every 
legitimate effort to bring to an end the stupendous 
wrong of slavery; and another resolution, commend- 
ing the many good and godly chaplains in our armies, 
and condemning some who have proved incompetent 
or faithless, and even immoral. 

The Fox River Union held its last annual meeting 
May 1, at Morris, Ill. Revivals were reported in four 
churches. A resolution was adopted expressing a 
desire that those who have been called to become 
pastors of churches be reported in the Minutes of our 
General Association, not as stated supplies, but as 
pastors, even though they may not have been installed 
by a council. Resolutions were also adopted against 
the infamous black laws, which, as a part of the new 
constitution of our state, are to be submitted to the 
people on the seventeenth of this month ; calling on 
all good people to combine for their rejection, and 
thus to wipe out this disgrace to the people of our 
state, and to cultivate and confirm a healthy public 
sentiment respecting the true doctrine of human 
rights. 

The colored people of this city, among whom are 
found men of Wealth and intelligence, recently held a 
meeting, Which was largely attended, in which they 
passed a series of resolutions expressive of their high 
regard for President Lincoln, and for the soldiers of 
the Union, their gratitude for the Emancipation act 
in the District of Columbia, their love of this country 
and devotion to it, their regret that they are not per- 
mitted to enlist among its defenders, and their confi- 
dence that, if slavery should be abolished at the South, 
there would be a general migration thither of the 
colored people now at the North. 

We have recently experienced in this city a serious 
loss in the death of two valuable citizens, L. D. 
Olmsted, and Carlos Haven, for some years past 
Attorney for our state. The former was a prominent 
member of the New England church ; the latter of 
the Piymouth. Carlos Haven was one of our Chris- 
tian law) ers (Of whom we have some left) who would 
never knowingly defend the wrong ; and he died as he 
lived, a noble, upright man, beloved by all honest 
men who knew him. 

I gave you @ report in my last of the Commence- 
ment exercises 0 Chicago Theologi ° 
For the sake of this important institution, which is 
doing so much good under so many difficulties, allow 
me toreport some items in the action of the Board of 
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The Seminary has now 
this purpose ; and 





matter. 
Since the death of the former treasurer, 
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far as possible, the expenses of the institution. Rev. 
A. 8. Kedzie resigned, and, after resolutions expres- 
sive of their high appreciation of his valuable servi- 
ces, the Board appointed Rev. H. L. Hammond in 
his place. 

Prof. Joseph Haven presented the report of the 
Board of Instruction. It was voted that, as a gen- 
eral rule, it is inexpedient for the students of this in- 
stitution to engage inthe work of preaching previous 
to the close of the lecture term of the middle year. 
Rev. A. B. Robbins was chosen President, Rev. H. 
Foote, Vice-President, Rev. G. S. F. Savage, Secre- 
tary, Philo Carpenter, Rev. W. W. Patton, Rev. J. E. 
Roy, Rev. G. S. F. Savage, T. M. Avery, E. W. 
Blatchford, and E. D. Holton, Executive Committee. 
The following minute was made on the death of 
Mr. L. D. Olmsted : 

It having pleased the great Head of the Church to remove from 
ts by death. our Treasurer, Brother L. D. Olmsted, the Board 
would take this occasion to record our high appreciation of his 
character as a man and a Christian, and of the important services 
which he has rendered to our institution from its first existence. 
By his enlightened judgment, his strict integrity, his habits of 
promptness and accuracy. and his deep sym y with the object 
for which we are laboring, he had endeared himself to our hearts, 
and become one of the pillars of our enterprise. By his early 
removal we are taught that our success depends on God alone, 
and we are admonished to do with our might the work that 
remains for us to do. 

After a discussion of the general interests of the 
Seminary, it was— 

Resolved, That in view of the trials and dangers encompassing 
our beloved institation, the churches of the Northwest be re- 
quested esp to r ber the Seminary in public and 
private prayer during the fourth week in June next, 

It was also— 


Resolved, That, under the imperative necessity of securing for 
the expenses of the coming year $5,600 beyond all that we can 
provide from collections at the West, we request our professors to 
spend the summer at the East, and make applications to the 
churches there for such aid as they may be able to extend. 
What the plans of the professors are I know nt. 
Their work here has been arduous, and attended with 
great pecuniary embarrassments. They were called 
from eminent positions, and have adhered to their 
present posts in spite of frequent and lucrative calls 
elsewhere. If any men can plead unselfishly for this 
Seminary, they can doit. This Seminary was started 
for the Congregational churches of the Northwest, 
and with the intention of looking only to them for its 
endowment and support. But the unexampled and 
unlocked-for reverses of the country have pressed 
most severely on the West, and especially upon its 
churches and educational institutions. 

New England and New York have always been 
the friends and helpers of the Northwest, and I am 
confident that it is only necessary that the peculiar- 
ities of this New England theological seminary in the 
West should be made known, together with the good 
it has already accomplished, and the necessities it 
suffers, in order to secure their hearty and substan- 
tial aid. 

In response to several inquiries, I would say that 
reports of associational meetings in the Northwest 
will be inserted in my letters, and also notices of the 
time and place of such meetings, if sent in season. 

PuRIrAn. 





Chicago Post-office, Box 4,296. 


THE ATTACK ON NEW ORLEANS. 


Tux contest between the Union fleet and the rebel 
defenders of the river below New Orleans is without 
a parallel in the history of the world. The same is 
true of the magnificent victory at Port Royal, the 
strange and terrible sea-fight of the Merrimac and 
Monitor, and the long-range bombardment of Pulaski ; 
but neither of them is like this, nor, in all respects, 
equa} to it. 

The preparations for the attack as well as the de- 
fense of New Orleans ‘have been in progress fur 
months, and need not be detailed. Their results may 
be summed up thus: The defenses consisted of two 
strong forts, mounting in all abgut a hundred and 
forty guns ; a heavy chain, elaborately fastened and 
floated on hulks and rafts across the river under theguns 
of the ferts ; a powerful fleet of steam-rams, mailed 
floating batteries, and iron-prowed and other gun- 
beats ; anda large stock of fire-ships and rafts. How 
really formidable the defenses are, is indicated by the 
tact, thatbeforethe bombardment commenced the com- 
manéers of the British and French men-of-war lying in 
the river expressede desire to visit theenemy, of course 
to examine his preparations. The Commodore readily 
granted their request. When they returned, they 
assured him that it was of no use for him to attempt 
the capture of New Orleans in that direction ; it could 
not be done with wooden versels. The brave old tar 
replied, “I was sent here to make the attempt. You 
may be right, but I came here te take New Orleans— 
to pass the forts—and I shall try it on!” 

The’ attacking force under Commodore Farragut 
consisted of six sloops-of-war, sixteen gun-boats, and 
Commander Porter’s fleet of twenty-one mortar 
schooners. During about a month before April 18, 
this fleet had been gathering into the river, getting 
into fighting trim, reconnoitering the ground, and re- 
pelling various attempts of the enemy to interrupt the 
proceédings, usually by means of rafts or scows loaded 
with pitch-pine and other coinbustibles, set on fire and 
sent down thestream. A boat brigade was organized 
to take charge of this department; and the first raft 
that came down caused some excitement; but not 
one of them did any damage of consequence, and the 
sailors soon made mere fun of towing them ashore, or 
the steamers ran them down, blew them to pietes 
with shell, or shoved them ashore to burn out at 
leisure. 

Among the final preparations of the gun-boat fleet 
were several curious devices. Some of the gun-boats 
were chain-mailed by festooning their sides closely 
with heavy chain cable, spiked and bolted to their 
sides ; the Mississippi had her machinery covered 
with a stout temporary roof, with chain cgble laid in 
close ranges fore and aft above it, and wore four bales 
of bagging outside each wheel, to protect the ends of 
the shafts. Several of the ships were filled up in 
front under the upper deck with sand-bags, to keep 
off a raking fire. The Portsmouth had a chain-mail 
on her bow; several of the ships spread a strong 
horizontal rope-net over the deck, to catch any 
falling spars, and “ splinter nettings” inside the bul- 
warks, besides the usual boarding nettings. Many of 
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arms and jibboom-ends, to fasten on to the enemy’s 
vessels. ll the sloops-of- war had howitzers in their 
tops, in two of them defended with iron plates. Nearly 
or quite all the fleet was painted with mud from the 
river to make them invisible at a short distance ; and 
last and most curious of all, the masts of the mortar 
schooners were dressed with green tree-tops, to con- 
found them in the eyes of the enemy with the belt of 
woods along,the river bank. Six, however, intended 
to lie not by the west but the east bank, for the benefit- 
of Fort St. Philip, which is on that side the river, 

were clothed with cane and reeds from the swamp 
next which they lay. 

An experimental bombardment had ascertained the 

necessary ranges; and on Friday morning, the 18th, the 

mortar boats were moved along the west bank of the 

Mississippi behind a belt of woods about two miles 

below Fort Jackson, on the same side of the river, 

and concealed from it by these woods and the point 

made by a bend in the river just above. About nine 

o'clock the first shell was thrown ; and the bombard- 

ment was incessant, except for one or two brief inter- 

missions, from that time for one hundred and twenty- 

eight hours, or until 5 p.«. of the next Wednesday. 

The fleet worked by three divisions, each firing in 

its turn for four hours at a time, and each mortar 

throwing a shell about every six minutes ; so that 

the enormous missiles fell in or abeut the forts at the 

rate of about one a minute, and sometimes much 

faster. Occasionally three or four were in the air 

together. On the first day two thousand shells were 

thrown by the mortars and gun-boats together ; and 


407 barrels of powder. The whole number of shells 
thrown by the mortar fleet alone must have been not 
far from 10,000. The charge of powder was from 12 
to 19 pounds, and the concussion of the discharge 
tremendous; making the vessel dart down in the 
water about six inches and rise up quickly, the chains 





them had smalj anchors and grappling hooks at yard-: 










jump round, the dishes rattle and break, the planks 
loosen, and the light wood-work forward fly in pieces. 
Yet so extreme was the fatigue of the crews, that in 
a day or two the men off duty lay about decks asleep. 
not wakened even by the monstrous explosion of the 
charge. The great shells flew whirling over and 
over through the air, the burning fuse shining like 
a star, and disappearing and appearing as the shell 
turned over and over, until it “set” in the fort. If 
it fell outside, water or gray mud was thrown up in 
large and lofty jets. The return firing from the forts 
was kept up with spirit, Fort Jackson doing most of 
the work, and Fort St. Philip joining in from time to 
time, when the gun-boat fleet occasionally went up 
to scout, to assist in the attack, or to keep the rebel 
steamers at a proper distance. The main attack was 
made on Fort Jackson, as that commanded Fort St. 
Philip, which consequently must fall with it. But the 
amount of damage done to the bombarding fleet was 
wonderfully small; being only one man killed, six 
wounded, and one schooner sunk, though with but 
small loss; and not a single accident occurred on 
board from our own firing. 

After even this tremendous week of bombardment, 
the fire of the stout forts was not perceptibly 
decreased. The possibility of such an event had 
however been foreseen, and it was now decided to 
try ashorter method, by running the gantlet of the 
forts with a gun-boat fleet, and cutting off their com- 
munications with the city, when they would be obliged 
to surrender. Some preparations had already been 
made for taking this step, by a night expedition on 
Sunday, the 20th, consisting of the gun-boats Itasca 
and Pinola. Kroehl, the submarine exploder, was on 
the Pinola, with a battery, wires, and torpedo, to blow 
up one or more of the schooners under the chain ; 
but the difficulty of managing the vessel in so rapid 
a current resulted in breaking his wires, and the 
attempt failed. The Itasca made fast to another 
schooner with better success, and after half an hour's 
work a party from her-drove @ shackle-bolt out trom 
the chain, and let it drop, when the two parts of the 
barrier swung off to either shore, leaving the river 
open. 

A boat went up from the Itasca Wednesday night, 
the 238d, and in spite of the fires made by the rebels 
on the bank to expose just such enterprises, crept 
about with mufiled oars, and sounded the channel, 
within hearing of the orders given at the fort, and 
the talk of the men at work outside. 

On receipt of the news that the way was clear, the 
squadron, in three divisions, under Captain Bailey in 
the Cayuga, Commodore Farragut in the Hartford, 
and Commander Bell in the Scioto, formed and got 
under way at about 3 o'clock on Phursday morning, 
the 24th; and while the steamers of the mortar 
fleet took position to enfilade a dangerous water- 
battery, and the mortars themselves once more 
opened a terrific rain of shells upon Fort Jackson, the 
Union squadron steamed steadily up the river into 
the most strange and desperate conflict of our naval 
history. 

As the ships passed above the boom, the rebel 
lookouts discovered their huge forms gliding past 
through the darkness, and instantly the whole of the 
batteries of both forts opened furiously upon the fleet, 
which replied with equal vigor. The hundred and 
forty vast guns of the steamers, the hundred of the 
forts, all they could bring to bear, were all thunder- 
ing together, besides the steady and deeper roar of 
the mortars from below. The smoke of the battle 
settling down upon the dark river rendered it impos- 
sible to see anything except the flash of the dis- 
charges, or to judge, except by the sounds of the 
firing, how far the ships had gone. 

And now, in the midst of the battle, the whole rebel 
“Montgomery flotilla,” of eighteen vessels, came 
driving down the rapid river upon our fleet; a pow- 
erful force of gun-boats, several of them iron-prowed, 
and including the ram Manassas and the mailed float- 
ing battery Louisiana of 20 guns. Down they came, 
pushing before them some fire-rafts, great blazing 
piles of flame. The Manassas drove one of these 
hard against the flag-ship Hartford, and instantly the 
steamer’s whole port side was ablaze, half-way up 
the lower rigging, and as she sheered to avoid the 
fire, if possibie, she ran ashore. But her fire depart- 
ment quenched the flames, the trusty engines drew 
her slowly backward off the mud, and she got clear of 
the raft, never once ceasing to pour her shell into the 
forts, or to receive their fire. 

Capt. Charles C. Boggs of the Varuna, as he passed 
up beyond the line of fire of the forts, found himself, 
in his own terse language, “ amid a nest of rebel 
steamers.” With instinctive bravery he steamed 
straight at them, delivering his broadsides to star- 
board and to port, as one after another came under 
fire. The first one that he fired into, crowded with 
troops, burst her boilers and drifted ashore. Three 
others, one after another, were, by the tremendous 
fire of this wonderful Varuna, set on fire and driven 
ashore, where they quickly blew up. The rebel 
steamer Morgan, Beverly Kenyon, a U. 8. N. rene- 
gade, in command, having an iron-clad bow, now at- 
tacked the Varuna, endeavoring to run her down, and 
succeeded in ®utting her twice, and in raking her 
once, killing four and wounding nine, when Capt. 
Boggs put three 8-inch shell, and some rifled shot 
into her, and she dropped out of range, crippled. At 
this moment another iron-clad rebel steamer, with a 
beak under water, ran into the Varuna on the port 
gangway, backed off, and, coming up again, broke in 
the side of the noble Varuna, which begau to sink. 
But as she was in pretty rapid motion, she pushed 
round the rebel’s bow, drawing her close alongside, 
and gave her five 8-inch shells, and she ran ashore, 
all on fire. The Varuna, which had all this time 
been firing heavily into the Morgan, was now sinking 
rapidly. ‘Still firing, until the water was above her 
gun-trucks, Capt. Boggs now coolly ran her ashore, 
tied up to a tree, and got his crew and his wounded 
all safe ashore, having fought a battle fully equal in 
desperate hardihood and cool, resolute bravery, to 
that famous sea-fight of John Paul Jones in the Bon 
Homme Richard, which nothing human could sur- 
pass. The Oneida was coming to help him, but Boggs 
quietly waved him onward to take the Morgan, which 
at once surrendered, all in flames, while the Varuna, 
victorious in death, sank with her flag flying and her 
dead still on board, having singly destroyed or taken 
six of the enemy’s vessels. 

The fight was now over, the Union fleet having 
in an hour and a half passed the forts, destroyed 
thirteen of the enemy’s fleet, and teken a whole bat- 
talion of 5 companies, colonel, officers, camp, arms, 
flag and all, which surrendered to Capt. Bailey of 
the Cayuga after a few discharges of canister. 

As for the Ram Manassas, she passed out of ex- 
istence in a horror of smoke and flames. After 
failing to burn the Hartford with her fire-rafi, she 
turned her attention to the rest of the fleet, and 
aiming for the Mississippi, drove at her under a full 
head of steam. The great man-of-war, no whit 
discouraged, in like manner ran fall speed for the 
Manassas, which, when but a few rods off, dodged 
and ran ashore. The Mississippi now gave her @ 
whole broadside, knocking off her smoke-stack and 
riddling her well; and a party now sent on board of 
her, found her empty and burning. Her crew had 
run ashore. She now drifted down the river, until 
she approached Capt. Porter's neighborhood; and 
the gallant captain at first thought she was 
steaming down after the defenseless mortar-boats. 
He opened fire on her, but quickly found that the 
supposed steam was the smoke of her burning ; that 
she was full of fire, which glowed the chinks 
of her mail, and was all riddled with shot. 
Porter tried to keep her as a curiosity, a 
bawser round her and making her fast to the bank ; 
but just as he had done so, he says, “she faintly 
exploded. Her only gun went off, and emitt 
flames through her bow port, like some huge ani 
she gave a plunge and disappeared under the 
water.” : 

The whole Union loss in this most remarkable en- 
gagement was 30 killed and 110 wounded. 

e forts surrendered a day or two after the fleet 
had passed them, the rebel navy officers, treacherous 
to the very last, cartes on fire their floating battery, 
the Louisiana, and sending her down with guns 

ted, to try and blow up our fleet, and the very vessel 
where the officer from the fort was then 
terms with n Porter. The y 
brave as his father of the Essex, on 

of the fact, quietly observed to the rebel 
he could stand it to be blown up if he could, 
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Henry Ward Beecher. 
‘Amp they brought young children to him, that he should 
touch them: and his disciples rebuked those that breaght them. 
Bat when Jesus saw it, he was much displeased, and said unto 
them, Suffer the little children to come unte me, and forbid them 
ast: for of such is the Kingdem of God. Verily I say unto you, 
shall mot receive the kingdom of God as 2 little child, 


heahall not enter therein. And he took them up in his aras, put 
his haads upon them, and blessed them.”"—Manrx x. 13-16; 


Even if this maa were but a prophet, this would 
form a beautiful picture; bat with every added 
conception of eminence the act becomes more 
wonderful. If with the great majority of Chris- 
tians upon earth, or who have lived, you believe 
this Christ to have been Emmanuel—God with 
us—then no eontrast more sublime can be 
imagited. Hsre were these little creatures, the 
least of all intelligences, sitting upon the lap of 

of whom it is said, “The world was made 


’ by him, and without him was not anything made 


that was made.” The almighty Creator, and the 
little mfants! the very top and bottom of being! 
the beginning and end of the scale! 

Nor are we to disregard the particularity of the 
language. It was not a casual attention. It was 
not a transient effort of kindness. It was not that 
passing gesture in which men often indulge as 
they tay their hand upon a child’s head. 

When the disciples saw the desire of the parents 
—they feeling, as we too often do, that religion 
more properly belenged to adults, and desiring, un- 
wittingly, perhaps, to monopolize the Savior—they 
forbade the parents of the children to bring them. 
Our Savior, it is said, was displeased. He was 
not angry ; but he had that feeling of surprise, and 
grief, and yearning, and sympathy, which one ex- 
peniences in seeing that which delights him wronged 
or borne away from him. And he rebuked the 
disciples, and commanded the children to be brought 
tohim. And then, take notice, he took them up 
And this was not enough. Besides 
that act of encircling them, and lifting them up in 
his arms, he must, to have laid his hands upon 
them and blessed them, have set them down upon 
his knees—for he did put his hands upon them and 
blessthem. Hefondled them ; he caressed them; 
he lifted them; he laid his hands lovingly and 
tenderly upon them, and breathed a blessing upon 
them. 

There are, however, other passages that I wish 
to join with this,as a part of the Scriptute from 
which I shall speak this morning. First, let me 
oall your attention to that which is contained in 
the tenth chapter of Matthew and the forty-secoud 
verse : 

“* Whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these 
little ones a cup of cold water only in the naine of 
a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no 
wise lose his reward.” 

You will take notice that in the context Christ 
was speaking to the great congregation, and that 
before this verse there is no recognition that there 
were any children in that congregation. It is only 
by this last verse of the chapter that we learn that 
there were children among his audience. In the 
eighteenth chapter of Matihew we find the follow- 
ing passages : 

* Jeaus called a little child unto him, and set 
him in the midst of them, and said, Verily I say 
unto you, except Ye be converted, and become as 
lithe children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
ot heaven. Whosoever therefore shall humble 
kimseit as this little child, the same is greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven. And whoso shall receive 
one such little child in my name receiveth me. 
Bat whoso shall offend one of these little ones 
which believe in me, it were better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck, and that he 
were drowned in the depth of the sea.” 

Take notice that there were children so small 
that Christ took them up and set them down in 
their midst, and that he spoke of them as disciples 
that were believing in him. 

“Take heed that ye despise not one of these lit- 
tle ones; for 1 say unto you, That in heaven their 
angels do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven.” 

No matter what that means. No matter which 
of the two theories you take: that their guardian 
angels stand before God-—that is a sweet and 
blessed view to take; or that when such ones die 
and go to heaven they are themselves angels inthe 
presence of the Throne. Either is suflicientiy 
comforting and beautiful. 

* Even so it is not the will of your Father which 
is in heaven, that one of these little ones should 
perish.” 

I desire that you should take nolice that in a dis- 
course to & promiscuous audience the Savior turned 
and speciaily alluded to children; and, above all, 
that he recognized them as being disciples. What he 
did and what he said show that they were little chil- 
dren. And yet he spoke of them as disciples and 
believers. He referred to their mora®condition as 
the very typical! idea of discipleship. It was not a 
question with Christ whether children could be 
converted and saved: the question with Him was 
whether adults could. 
adults can, but are in doubt whether children can. 

The Savior recognized children as disciples : 

“ Whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these 
little ones a cup of cold water only in the name of a 
disczple, shail in no wise lose his reward.” 

And again : 

““Whoso shall offend one of these little ones 
which believe in me, it were better for hing that a 


millstone were hanged about his neck, and that he | 


were drowned in the depth of the sea.” 


We do not suppose that Christ taught that these 


persons had that comprehension which we have, 
and that they had by an exercise of intelligence and 
by a moral choice, accepted Christ in all his offices, 
as Prophet, Priest,and King; for even the dis 
did not so accept him. At this early period these 
things had not been revealed. They did not accept 
the atonement of Christ. They did not believe, 
even if they had been taught, that he should die, or 
that his death was necessary. That of which we 
are to take notice, is this: that when Jesus was in 
the crowd little children were drawn toward him; 
that when they saw him they were attracted; that 
when they heard him they loved him; that they 
believed what he said tothem. And so, as to his 
person and as to the things that he taught person- 
ally, they were believers. 
was manifested to them, they accepted him and be- 
lieved in him. The Pharisees studied what he 
said in the light of their personal interests-and praj- 
udices. There were others that felt no power in 
his teachings. There were multitudes in that 
crowd who cared for Christ only because ke malti- 
piied the loaf and meat. Still more only had their 
curiosity excited, and thronged around him to see 
what miracle he would next perform. Bat little 
children, it seems, were eager, earnest, loving, and 
confiding ; and that made them disciples of Cariat 
during his personal life. 

One point more. The Savior made it a very 
solenin thing to neglect duty to these young disci- 
ples; that is, to cause them to offend; to mislead 


them; to make them stumble by want of care or 
wrong conduct, 


neglect of duty. 
But, still further, he not only rebuked the in- 


fliction of injury, but, in the first passage of our | 
text, he rebuked that spirit of neglect in parents | 


which springs from the prejudice that children are 
80 young that it is useless to bring them to Christ. 
In other words, the unbelief of parental love was 
a matter of just rebuke. 


I have selected this subject from out of the | 


Scriptures because for séveral months past there 


has been, and there ‘still is, a very delightful de- | 


gree of religious fervor and interest in our Sabbath- 
schoo! and Bible-classes ; and because, as the fruit 
of teachers’ faith and fidelity, a very sweet and 
blessed band of young persons are to be publicly 
received. into this church next Lord’s day. -It will 
be an occasion peculiarly grateful to my feelings, 
and entirely consonant with my faith and belief of 


the early conversion of children, and their fitness , 
for church-membership. It ought to be a joyful 
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6 parents in that church and 
congregation are gathered into the church itself. 

I do not think it needful to urge you to sympathy 
with youth and childhood; but you may need 
some instruction upon the doctrine of piety in chif- 
dren. For, from @ variety of reasons, there is, in 
au of our path apd order, a latent impres- 
sion eonv longs to adults, and not to 
pe boo is the very feeling that those dis- 
ciples who rebuked ts for bringi i 
children teChrist. ee 

_ 1. We are accustomed to regard the truths of re- 
ligion as being so high and difficult as to be beyond 
the grasp of children. There is much of theolozy 
that is beyond the grasp of children, and of adulis, 
too. There is much of our speculation upon fact 
that we call theology, which has a certain import- 
ance in it, but which it is not possible for men to 
accept who have been used to reasoning upon 
other things, but not upon that, however intelli- 
gent and educated they may be. The process of 
reasoning implies generalization, deductien, reduc- 
tion of facts to classes and orders. There is no 
objection to that, but that is the human side. All 
theology is uninspired, all theology is human, and, 
just like every other thing that is human, it is sub- 
ject to all the infirmities, all the mistakes, and all 
the -_ that belong to the progress of the human 
mind. 
| That God governs, a child oan undergiand as 
| well as you can ; but the details of a moral govern- 
ment a child cannot understand as well as you. | 
coubt whether you understand them as well as 
you think youdo. In different theories and differ- 
ent schools wide differences of opinion exist as to 
what was the foundation of government, as to its 
method of operation, and as to the rights of the 
governor and of the governed. These change 
with the progress of mental philosophy ; for ail 
theologies change as mental philosophy does. They 
are nothing but mental philosophy under another 
name. And there are many doctrines—such, for 
instance, as relate to the nature of God, and the 
nature ef divine personality in the Trinity—which 
a child cannot understand, nor can you. A child 
ean understand the statement of the Trinity as 
well as you can, and you cannot get one step 
beyond the statement of it. The Scripture speaks 
of .God sometimes as Father, xometimes as Son, 
and sometimes as Holy Ghost; and the Scripture 
teaches us that God is one. Now, you cannot get 
one step beyond that. 

All the greai iaets of the Gospel a child 
understands quicker than you do. Let an old 
man of fifty put on his spectacles and read the 
histories of the Gospel all through, and let a child 
listen as he reads, and every day let the old man 
and the child be examined on the substantial facts 
of those histories, and I will venture to say that 
the child can tell you ten things where the old 
mancanone. The facts and duties of religion are 
just as easily understood by children as by grown 











easier for children than for edults. 
the very citadel of religion; the head is the servant, 
only,of the heart. The heartis tle child’s great city. 
Theology, then, may be above the child, and in fa- 
vor of the adult; but the facts and duties and dis- 
positional elements of religion are as well adapted 
to the capacities of a child as to those of an adult. 

II. Weare apt to believe that a child cannot be 
mature enough to pass through the experiences 
that are supposed to precede, and conduct to, true 
religion. What are these experiences? It is sup- 
posed that the Spirit of God arrests the attention of 
men; that they become interested in spiritual and 
invisible things; that there is given forth by 


and of the law of duty, that men are convicted of 


; sin; that there is resistance on their part, accom- | 


panied, often, by great struggles of darkness and 
horror ; and that then comes final submission of 
will, followed by grest light and exquisite joy. It 
is supposed that the road to the religious state is, 





We take it for granted that | 


ciples , 


Just as far as Christ . 


} Woe almost boundless is pro- ; 
nounced against these who are guilty of such | 


teries of experience, and that no man goes in at 
the golden gaie witheut iighting his up 
through all these batteries. 
child cannot be supposed io have done this. 

The first question is, Are these experiences in 
adults real? Yes, they are, undoubtedly. 
next question is, Why do adults have them? 
because they did not begin a religious life in child- ; 
hood; because they were not educated aright; 
because they laid the foundations of their ofarac- 
ter on false grounds; and because everythiag about 
them has to be changed. If they had deen built 
right, they would not have this peculiar preceding 
experience thai belongs to the adult. 


way 


, breaking over old gardens, and spending an 

immense amount of time in spading, and grubbing 

out trees and shrubs, and digging up all manner of 
weeds. It is proposed to. take a new piece of 
ground, some virgin soil,and prepare that for a 

' garden: and the man says, ‘‘ You never ean do 

anything with it in the world. Why, when I take 

| old soil, it is so full of weeds, and roots, and every- 

| thing else, that I can but just manage it; and if 
' you take virgin soil, what can you expect to do 
| with that?” The very reason why one should 

| take virgin soil is because there are no roots or 

weeds in it; and because, since it is fresh and 
| unperverted, in cultivating you can begin as you 
| wish to, and hold out as you begin. Which is 

easicr, to take an old-fashioned house, and tear out 
the partitions, and reshape the rooms, and recon- 
struct the whole from foundation to top ; or to take 
a piece of ground that has never been built upon, 
, and build such a house as you want from the 
: beginning ? 

A man under conviction is like a house that is 
being torn to pieces and rebuilt. Everything is in 
confusion, overything is in a miserable condition, 
because all the parts inside need changing ; but if 
aman was built just right at first, it would be un- 
necessary for him to go through those unpleasant 
experiences which it is said that achild is too weak 
to experience. The best thing about childhood is 
that it is excmpt from the necessity of experiencing 
many things which many adults are obliged to 
pass through in entering upon a new life. “Train 


~~ ——— 


Here is a gardener who has been accustomed to | 


| of 
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at and take he 
sufficient ce 


n, easily it 


it quicker ; and that the Biblegwill be as a picture- 
book, which they run to easily, and easily cast 
atide and forget. In other words, children are 
supposed to be subject to such transient interests 
that they will not be likely to persevere in a 
Christian life. My reply is, that there is just as 
much likelihood that children will persevere in 
religious training as in any other training, moral 


or secular. If you will do as much to teach your | 


children to love God as you.do to teach them to 
fear a lie, or to fear dishonesty, you will be able 
to hold them to religion as easily as you do to 
morality. What pains we take to instruct a child 
toread! How we not only put him through the 
book, but continually drill him in the things that 
the book teaches! A child's attainment in aay- 
thing requires that he should-be helped from the 
outside; and if you give him as much help in 
religious things as in secular and intellectual, his 
attainments will be as great in religious things as 
in sécular and intellectual. 

_ But parents must understand that a child, when 
it becomes a Christian, will be, after all, but a 
child. It will not be a mam. It will not have 
maturity. It will mot have your form of will. It 
will not have your kind of intelligence. It will 
not have the depth of feeling which a long life has 
wrought in you. A child will be gpere simple, per- 
haps, and Jess rich than you. ill be more con- 
fiding and less intehse. Its f€élings will come 
quicker and go quicker. But its experiences will 
be more natural than yours. There are some 
things in which the child will be greatly your 
superior. There are other things in which you 
ought to be greatly the child's superior. 

Now, you must not judge a child’s religious expe- 
rience by yourown. You donotmeasure a child's 
experience ‘by yours in anything except religion. 
That man would be a hard father whose tasks for 
his child through the day were measured by what 
work he himself could do. Would it not be cruel 
for a father to insist that his child should run along 
and keep pace with himonthe road? And if it 
would be cruel on earth's road, it would be still 
more cruel on the heavenly road. A child can 
travel], but you must let it travel like a child. And 
in judging of piety in little children, remember that 
their feelings and experiences cannot but be infan- 
tile. It is the child’s right to be and act like a 
child; and it must have the same liberty in the 
development of its religious life that you give it in 
every seculardevelopment. And when your child 
is converted, you are not to suppose that it will 
need no attention from you in its Christian 
course. Religion in a child will not take 
care of itself, any more than letters or mamners or 
arithmetic will take care of thémselves. No, re- 
ligion never takes care of itself. It must be fed: 
nourished, defended. It is line upon line, and pre- 
cept upon precept, here a little and there a little ; 
it is education, in the adult, in the middle-aged, 


persons ; and the dispositional parts of religion are | and in the youth. 
The heart is | 


Many parents are doubtfal whether their chil- 
dren will hold out in a religious life. ‘That de- 
pends upon whether the parents will hold out or 
not. If you bring your child to Jesus; if you 
teach him to love the Savior, and that the Savior 
loves him; if you teach him to please God, 
and instruct him in the ways by which God is to 





be pleased ; if when he does wrong you carry him 


| to the Scriptures, and show him what their 


| teaching is in the offending matter; if when 


} 


as it were, obstructed by a serics of masked bat- | 


And it is said that a | 





| till he is old enough to get a better one. 


/ Up a child in the way he should go: and when he , 


_ is old he witl not depart from it.” 


Train him up, | 


and there will be no occasion for him to have ex- | 


, periences like those to which reference has been 
’ made. 


| Here is a man that for twenty years has been a | 


; drunkard. Leok at the process by which he comes 
| back to a life of temperance. Perhaps he sud- 

denly leaves off drinking, and has the delirium 
tremens. His nerves are unstrung. His head is 
wild. His ideas are incoherent. All the organs 
| of his body are in purgatory. From the crown of 


| 


_ his head to the sole of his foot he is full of anguish | 


and all manner of vague and restless yearnings. 
| His character is gone; his trade is gone; his prop- 

erty isgone. It is a hard thing for a man to get 
back upon the ground of temperance, whose whole 
being has been perverted by intemperance. Do 
you think that a child brought up to be temperate 
must feel like a drunkard before you can call him 
temperate? Do you think that a man brought up 

to be honest must pass through the expefience of a 
reformed liar or gambler before you can call him 
honest ? 

It may be asked whether I do not believe that 
| children are sintul. Ido. I not only have faith, 
but sight and memory, to convince me that they 
are. And I believe that children need the sancti- 
fying influence of divine grace. But I hold that 
| the experiences of children and of grown people in 
, renouncing their sinfulness and coming to (Christ 
are different, and that the experience of each must 
be peculiar. A child will feel as a child feels, 
| and not as a grown person does. 

If. It is supposed that children are not old 
enough or strong enough to have those peculiar 
' views and joys which belong to a Christian life. It 
is true that as a child is most unripe, all his expe- 
riences will be more or icss immature. They may 
be narrower, less complex, and perhaps less contin- 
' yous, than those of an adult. In all, however, that 
_ depends upon imagination, upon love, upon implicit 
confidence, upon sympathy and imitation, the child 
will have the advantage of the aduit in a religious 
life. That of which e adult complains as the 
, most diflicultof attainment in Christianity—namely, 
, implicit confidence in God ; sympathetic love to God ; 
hag ig had wr the gatsoss ining 
or the child. Youth is the appropriating 
assimilating period of human life ; ma therefore He 
that with wondrous wisdom made the spring to be 
the seed-time of the year, made youth to be the 
seed-time of man’s year of life. He made the life 
of the child to be especially aecompanied by ten- 
' dencies to appropriate most rgadily that which it 
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| 1 ean teli what a child will do, if I 
The | 
It is | 


he gives way to his passions You explain to 
him the philosophy of the passions, and the will of 
God respecting them ; if you take him by the hand 


, and lead him, step by step, through all the educa- 
the power of the Holy Ghost such a view of duty | 


tion of his temper and feelings, and continue to 

help him as long as he is a child, then he will hold 

out. If you will persevere, your child will perse- 

vere. That is the meaning of the declaration, 

“Train up a child in the way he should go: and 

when he is old, he will not depart from it.” If 
you simply instruct a child in the way he should 

go, and do not tran him, but leave him to take 

eare of himself, there is great danger that he will. 
dcperi fromit. If, then, a person asks me, “Do 

you think a child will persevere im a Christian 

life ?” I say.“ Who are his father and mother ?” 

can 

knew who is going to take care of him. Even 

if there be no care, [ think a greater portion of 
children than of adults will persevere ; but I take 

it that if there is suitable watch and care at home, 

childhood is the very time in which grace should 
begin in the heart, and that children are the very 
persons that should be led to the altar, and should 

become members of the church of Christ. , 

V. It is supposed that there are special reasons 
why children should not unite themselves with the 
church. It is said, “ They do not understand 
themselves. They do not know what temptations 
may come upon them. By-and-by they inay have 
religious opinions of their own, and it is not fair 
for us to forestall their jadgmeuts.” Oh, what an 
infidel view of the duty of a pareat to a child is 
this! What perversion ef the rights of free 
thought whd tree speech is such an exense! 
Children are given us in the Lord that we may 
train them, and afford them the benefits of our 
belief and experience. If when they becoine old 
enough to investigate for themselves, they sce tit 
to reverse our teaching, they have the liberty to do 
it; but that docs notexonerate us from giving them 
the best instruction that we can. Suppose a man 
should say, “I am not going to teach my 
child allegiance to this Government; for when 
he is of age, he may think that a mon- 
archical govermment is better than a repuby 
lican?” My business is to believe as best I 
may, to believe heartily, and to train my child 
according to my belief. A belief that is good 
enough for the father is good enough for the son, 
It is a 
part of our human condition that we do not know 
what is absolutely amd always true or right. We 
must therefore do the best we can, and train our 
children accordingly. We do so in secular things. 
We follow our judgment in putting our children out 
to this or that trade, profession, avocation, or call- 
ing. lymay be that we do not always judge 
wisely; but in the majority of cases this is proved 
to be the wisest course. 

But there is another view of this matter. The 
supposition that a child, when he grows up to 
years of discretion, should be left free to choose 


. his own religious beliet, is subversive of education 
in its very fundamental principles. What is the | 


meaning of the word education? {t means devel- 
opment ; that is, drawing out, educing. Every one is 
in some way developed. Will you educate, or shall 
the world do it for you? Whether youteachhimor 
not, the child will be educated. He will learn ; and 
if he is not taught such things as are true, he will 
learn such things as are false. And when aman 


| refuges to educate his children in religion because 


, earnestly and conscientiously hold. 





_ he does not mean to forestall their belie!, who does 


educate them? Their young companions educate 
them. The boys and girls with whom they asso- 
ciate educate them. The devil educates them. 
He that says, “I will not edueate my children,” 
makes the devil their schoolmaster. It is your bus- 
iness to educate your child in religion. You are 
in duty bound, while he is in the teachable period, 
to impress upon him the religious ideas that you 
estly | It is the foul- 
est injustice for parents to leave their children to 
be taught by everything and everybody but them- 
selves. 

But there are special reasons why children 
should be brought early to Christ. They have 
been placed in the family, where truth can come to 
them as it can never come to adults. There is no 
church like home, there are no priests like father 
and mother, and there is no atmosphere like the 
loving confidence of parents and children. The 
femily is the best place, and childhood is the best 
time, that persons ever see for receiving religious 
instruction. 

Oh; shall l ever forget the dread oppression of 
Sunday morning in my childhood? Sjyall I ever 
forget with what mortal terror I used, waking 
‘with the lark, merry as a cricket, Singing almost 
before I was awake, and fall of rogueries, with my 
younger brother, to be seized, when, on a Sunday 
morning, I thought, “It is Sunday, and I am pull- 
ing cotton-wool out of the blanket and playing 
with it?” IT had such a horror of the wicked- 
ness which I supposed I was committing, that 
I hid myself under the bed-clothes, creeping out 
gradually as I found that I was not dead. For I 
remembered how, in the old dispensation, they 
were stoned with stones who went to pick up 
sticks on Sunday! I had a very sacred idea of the 
Sabbath, and my first thought used to be, on Sun- 
day morning, “Oh, dear! it is Sunday, end [ can- 
Boi rin cut in ihe yard and street; aaa I aust be 
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some things to relieve 
was half a mile to church, 
et pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, 


the meadows and 
lor ung’s house; the fine things 
around about it. And when T got to church, while 


good time. And besides, the chorea at the bara, 
as early as I can remember, v i 

to me, the burden of the Sabbath. But ob, on 
Sunday afternoon, when there was no preach- 
; ing that 1 had to attend, there was Hlessed 
| Aunt Esther, or Miss Chandler ia later years ; 
' and she, as a reward for my conduct, if I 
would try and be a good boy, would give me 
5 ap sad Piles to Pwd out | of —what ? 

“sop’s Fables ? m's Progress?” “Arabian 
Nights?” Better than either of these, a thousand 
times—out of the Bibie! It should be about 
Joseph. It should be about the building of the 
Temple. It should be about the ten plagues, that 
used to be very glorious tome. Itshould be about 
the wonderful miracles. Or, it should be those 
glittering splendors, those grandeurs of Apacalyptie 
vision. I would sit-down and listen to her hour 
after hour. She never read longenough. Sunday 
morning was painfully long ; but Sunday afternoon, 
when my Aunt read the Bible to me, explaining it 
as she read, was too shert. No bush in the morn- 
Ing 6ver shook down: dewdrops more radiant and 
beautiful and fragrant than were these instructions 
that fell.en my hungry soul from the lips of one 
that loved me, and cared for my wants. Those 
parts of the Word of God that were marchalod (0 
prove this, that, or the other doctrine by those with 
whom I had no particular sympathy, made little if 
any impression upon me. But in those portions of 
Scripture that are associated with the memory of 
persons that loved me and dealt kindly with me, I 
walk to this hour and moment as in a garden of 
rare and sweet flowers. I cannot express the rev- 
erence that | bear to those that were faithful to me 
in my childhood. 

Now, you have a house, you have children, and 
you have a Bible; in that Bible are the same 
blessed walks for your children’s feet; and you 
are they that should lead these dear“ones up and 
down those perfumed ways. . 

VI. There is great danger that we shall incur 
the threat pronounced by our Master against those 
who should offend these little ones. I believe that 
there are children of Christian families that are 
neglected. There is little Christianity in many 
Christian families, because parents are so utterly 
faithless. Christian parents hope the best for their 
children when they shall grow up. They cannot 
believe that they have been converted, but they 
think that they may be converted when they come 
to years of discretion. They are so negligent about 
their children in this regard, that when a child is 
fitted to unite with the Church of Christ, it is kept 
out till it is older, for fear that some mistake may 
be made. 

Tender souls are born into a spiritual life, and 
the parents say, “I will not shelter them nor 
assist them yet: I will keep them outside of 
help and protection for two, or three, or five 
years ; and then, if they hold out, I will bring 
them in and give them every encouragement.” 
They will not need it then. They will be old 
enough to help themselves by that time. It is 
when they are children that they want watch, and 
care, and ward, and support. 

There is one other thing. Do not discourage 
your children. When I haveseen the way that we 
bring up our children, I have wondered that so many 
of them turn out well, in spite of the infelicity of 
parental teaching and example. How many parents 
indulge in a kind of cold inspection of their chil- 
dren! The child is beginning to try to pray and 
read the Bible. The parent, instead of being fami- 
liar and helpful and genial toward the child, says, 
“Tf God has begun a work of grace in this child, 
he will continue it to the end.” The parent 
watches to see if the child goes right, and sd¥s, “It 
may be so, but appearances are always deceptive.” 
The child is struggling like a young vine to grow, 
and the parent stands likt a-marble statue by its 
side, and as it throws out its tendrils in its efforts to 
climb upon and uphold itself by the parent, they are 
chilled by the icy surface with which they come 
| in contact, the parent meanwhile saying, “If God’s 
| grace is in this child’s heart, it will be taken care 
| of.” God’s grace wants instruments as much as 
| anything else. Agencies are required in religious 
| things as much as in the natural world. 
| But that is not all. There is something worse 
| still? and that is what I shall call, if I may 
| be allowed the expression, the perpetual snub- 
bing of their children by Christian parents. 
A child is made angry by some little thing, 
and the parent says, “Ah, Mary! you joined 
the church last Sunday: a pretty Christian you 
are!” The mother may grow red in the face a 
dozen times a day, at some adult insult, without 
rebuke ; but if the little child becomes excited, the 
parent turns upon it, as fierce as a lion, instead of 
going to it in kindness, as Christ would have done, 
He would have hid it th his robes, aud hushed its 
little heart, and kissed the child into love; and 
then, when some calmness came back, he would 
have told the child what was wrong, and what was 
right, and the child would have loved him better 
for his rebuke for ever after. How many parents 
watch their ehildren as they are wavering this 
way or that, and chide them, or taunt them, 
and say, “ You pretend to be a Christian, 
and are snatching your brothcr’a@apple! ‘Yeu pre- 
terd to be a @hristian, and are perpetually doing 
disobedient things! I am ashamed of you, I 
wish I had never taken you into the church.” If 
there was no more sympathy in the church than 








too, You must trast your children. You must be 
patient with them. Because their life is not always 
consistent, you must not think that they are insin- 
cere, or that God’s grace is not doing its work for 
them as reaily as for you. God is said to gather 
the lambs with his arms,and carry them in his 
bosom. You must bear your children in your 
bosom ; and you must do it in spiritual things as 
much as m things social and temporal. And if 
there is personal faithfulness on the part of parents 
in this matter, I am satisfied that children will 
grow up Obristians from the morning of life, and 
make better Christians than they uld if they 
were not converted until they had come to years 
ef maturity. 

Do you ask me how early I suppose children 
may be converted? You might as well ask me 
| how early I suppose flowers blossom. There are 
thousands of varieties of flowers, some of which 
blossom at one time, and some at another. Some 
blossom, with the trailing arbutus, beiore the 
snow is gone; some later than that, with the 
hyacinth ; some with the tulip; and°some with 
the honeysuckle. There are flowers that blos- 
som in every month of the year. Do you say, 
“ How early may a child come to Christ?” Try 
him and see. If he comes when he is three years 
old, it is not too early; and if he comes then, do 
not say, “I cannot believe it.” Believe anything 
that you see. When your child is but three years 
old, if you say some humorous thing, and the 
child smiles, you believe that he understands what 
you say. If when your child is but three years old 
he hears music, and you see his lips trying to repeat 
some strain, and you find that he touches it here and 
there, you believe that. You believe that your child 
is old enough to sing, if you hear him singing. And 
if you see alittle child that longs to pray, that weeps 
when it hears the story of Jesus, and that desires 
to be good, do not stand and doubt the reality of 
what is right before your eyes. And as to the 
time at which children may be converted, do not 
set any time. Some are riper at five years of age 
than others are at fifteen. Some can come into 
the kingdom of God at six, some at seven, and some 
at eight. All that you have to do is to teach 
them, and lead them, and wait for them to blossoin. 
If they blossom in March, bless God; if they 
blossom in April, bless God; and if they do not 
blossom till May, bless God. Take them, and be 
thankful, when they do blossom. Do not be im- 
patient about those that develop late, and do not 
be in doubt about these that develop early. See 
what is the fact, and not what is your theory. 

How much we have yet to learn! One would 
suppose that if there was anything with regard io 
which we would be advanced in knowledge, it 
would be taking care of children. We have been 
having children ever since the world began, an 
yet there is nothing in which there is less transmit- 
ted kno wledze, in which we make more mistakes, 
or in which we siaf more, than in this very thing. 

Let’'me say one word to those in this congre- 
gation who are teachers in Sabbath-schools aud 
day-schools. It has pleased God to bring you 
wearer io Christ than lam. You are moyre truly 
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@ remnant shall be saved , 
then, who on next Sabbathme 





turn with double fidelity » those that are yet 


strangers to God. Let thes; Whose Office 
it is to teach, not in religigs schools, technically 


80 called, but in day-schoés, not forget that it is 
in their power to Teed tht child to higher truths 
and to piety. Blessed the teachers of the 
young! | feel that ] ga not worthy to unloose 
their shoes’ latchets. / have an unaffected rev- 
erence for those who give themselves to the teach- 
ing of the young. ' 

May God strengiive you. May he augment 


bless your labors. And, by-and-by, when you go 
te stand in Zion and hefore God, you will scarcely 
know the meaning of that little choral band that 
come forth to meet you, and give you an abundant 
entrance into heaven, so little are you aware of 
what. you are domg!.. But they will w you. 
And you may be led before «né Savior by the re- 
jJoicing spirits of little enes, now sainted and saved, 
whose earthly life you ministered to, and whom 
you taught to love the adorable Savior. If you 
— Christ, hear him saying to you, “ Feed my 
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Tne Annual Social Reunion of the Americas 
Congregational Union was held in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on Thursday evening Last. 
The beautiful building was thronged. A brass 
band in the orchestra discoursed appropriate 
music. 


Rev. Rurus W. Crarx of Brooklyn introduced 
Rev. Dr. J. P. Tuompson of New York as chair- 
man. We give the cencluding portion of the chair- 
man’s speech :—It was one of the most noticeable 
events of the present year that the American 
Tract Society had advanced so far as to get into 
the beginning of the XI[Xth century, for KX was 
publishing the sayings of good men, spoken fifty 
years ago, upon slavery and the slave-trade; and 
if in a single year it leaped from the dark ages into 
the XIXth century, it will soon reach the Mil- 
lennium. It was already neck and neck with the 
Boston Tract Society. Indeed, the pleasant rivalry 
reminded him of two London shoemakers. As 
fast as one got out a new style, the other would 
have it, with perhaps a flaming advertisement. 
At last the one who had some knowledge of letters 
and some idea of conscience, put up a single 
phrase over his shop, to indicate his strict integ- 
rity in business, Mens conscia recti, (a mind 
conscious of rectitude ;) whereupon the other 
shopkeeper put on his sign, “ Men’s and women’s 
conscta rectt.’ He was sure that a year hence 
the American Tract Society in New York would 
distance the Boston Tract Society by proclaiming 
not only the rights of man, but woman’s rights 
also. He trusted that, through the grace of God, 
the Congregationalists had borne some humble 
part in the training of this nation for the high 
work to which it had been called. That particu- 
lar function of this society—the building of houses 
of worship—had a crystallizing power for free- 
dom. Some time . Ralph Waldo Bmtersen de- 
livered a lecture in Brooklyn on the processes and 
powers of civilization ; and in that discourse he 
threw out a thought which could be made the 
germ of a most excellent sermon by the Secretary 
of the Union, when he would hereafter present 
this cause in the churches. Mr. Emerson said: 


** The effect of a framed or stone house is immense on the tran- 
quillity, power, and refinement of the builder. A manin a cave, 
or in a camp, a nomad, will die with no more estate than the wolf 
or the borse leaves. But so simple a labor as a house being 
achieved, his chief eiemies are kept at bay. He is safe from the 
teeth of the wild animals, from frost, sun-stroke, and weather ; 
| and fine faculties begin to yield their fine harvest. Invention 
and art are born, manners and social beauty and delight,” 


If that, continued the speaker, be the elevating 
power of the house, how much more the house in 
which they gathered together to sing hymns on the 
Sabbath-day, and in which parents and children 
met to hear God’s truth. That was the power 
which the Society had been using toward correct- 
ing the evils of society. Those who had gone 
forth under these accumulating moral influences ta 
fight the battles of the country, and who had ex- 
hibited such sublime moral heroism on many a 
dark and bloody field, were but their pioneers in 
this work. They were hoeing a pathway in the 
wilderness, and were making straight the way for 
the coming of the King, and the Society must follow 
in their wake, and plant on every field which they 
had occupied houses of the living God. In con- 
| clusion the President said that this was a year of 
| Tich associations. Their Congregational brethren 
| accross the water in dear old Mother England were 
| eoncerned with the memories of two hundred years 
| ago, when two thousand godly men bore their noble 
| testimony for conscience, for Christ, and the Gospel, 
| by refusing to assent to the terms of conformity 
| which king and parliament sought to impose on 
| their consciences, abandoning their all, and going 
, forth inte the werld to find only prison, and many 
| of them at last to find terture and death. That | 
| grand demonstration for conscience reached down 
| to the present time, and it quickened our pulses to 
| @ higher life. Our age was heroic, and lre rejoiced 
| at the offering which we were called upon to make 
| before coming generations, as also before the na- 
tions of our time, as a demonstration te religion, io 
conscience, to freedom, to truth, to God, which 
would exalt this nation imperishably through his 
benediction for all coming time. 

He introduced Prof. Hrrcucocx of the Union 
Theological Seminary, who, after some personal 
allusions, said that the meeting was pre-eminently a 
union gathering, but that union was not unity. 
Men in obedience to the pressure of denomination- 
al circumstances were united first and unified af- 
' terwards. Our continent was the paradise of 
| sects, for more than fifty sects flourished here. It 
was one of the incidents of Protestantism, and was 
but atransitional state. The Roman Catholic Church 
in the middle ages gave the people union without 
unity, which crushed all individuality, and smoth- 
ered the Christian light of Europe, and Protestaut- 
ism, in falfilling its mission, split into sects, ard it 
was only by the multiplication of sects that spir- 
itual freedom could be vindicated. We were pass- 
ing on tothat riper bloom, the unity which was 
not achieved through external union, and so he re- 
joiced in fraternal gatherings. It had been said 
that the best peacemaker between neighbors was 
a six-rail fence. There was some trath in that; 
but if they had such fences, in heaven's name let 
them have gates and bars which could be opened 
and taken down sometimes, so that the sects might 
play together. 

But union and unity also concerned the state. 
We were now fighting for what? We were fight- 
ing for union but not for unity. Union was all that 
the sword could give us. He was astonished be- 
yond all measure at the stupidity of John Bull, 
and after reading a speech of Mr. Gladstone, the 
clearest and ablest statesman of them all, he came 
to the conclusion that it was simply impossible for 
an Englishman to understand history. He (John 
Bull) thought that because 70 or 80 years ago he 
gave up these colonies three thousa@ad miles away 
over the sea, therefore we ought to give up this 
territory which God had laced with rivers and we 
had laced with railroads. 
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comparably the best part of the South. Let us aot 


cate the Union, keep our eye on unity as the end, and 
pray and labor toward it evermore. It is a great 
comfort to trust in God, seeing his hand in all eur 
past career, and feeling his inspiration on us in this 
great battle for law, order, and human rights. Let 
us trust him for the time to come, and go straight oa. 
Union first, and unity as the end, and the one unify- 
ing principle we must find in the free Gospel of eur 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. I met one ef our 
brigadier- generals, a gallant, noble man, a few days 
ago, who had just come from Newhbern, where he 
led his troeps most gallantly. We were talking 
about secession and the blundering of these leade®, 
when be said, “ Their great blunder was in dese 
erating the old flag, for when our battalions -amp 
up with the old Stripes and Stars, the dag seemed te 
weaken their knees, and they could not fight against 
it." -That was their grand mistake, for we have the 
old historic inspiration. I do not like to find fault, 
but why haven't you got it here to-might? {Ap- 
plause. | 

Rev. Mr. Criarx.—Though we have not tee 
Stripes, we have the Stars of Brooklyn here. 
(Laughter. ] 

Prot. Hrroncoox.—Just one word about the flag, 

and I will make reom for the stars of Brooklyn. 
{Laughter.] Symbolism of our flag I hear attempted 
oftem, and sometimes I hear very fine renderings ef 
it. Let me suggest this one, not new perhaps : “ ‘The 
red, the white, and the blue.” What is the red? 
Let, us, make it blood. Bunker Hill, Saratoga, 
Yorktown, Baltimore on the 19th of April, Pea 
Ridge, Shiloh, Williamsburg, everywhere ail ever 
the continent, frem the veins of all the races 
that are mixing to make its populatioa—blood. 
And as that banner waves over. us in the years 
to come, let it remind us of the baptism which 
it and we have received once and again. And the 
white! What is that? The symbol of virgin purity. 
We deck our brides in white, and the Scripture has 
it, “ As the bridegreom rejoiceth over the bride, se 
shall thy God rejoice over thee.” Let the white 
symbolize to us in our country such purity, suck 
freedom from all that is oppressive and meas, that 
we can give our country as a bride to the pure Ged 
that sits above the heavens adorned as a bride fer 
her husband. And the blue—what is that but the 
blue sky above us, above which sits the Godin whom 
we trust? Thus with our blood we buy our political 
and moral purity, baptizing the nation as a better gift 
for the God that presides over it, and will be our God 
and our guide from generation to generation. (Great 
applause. } 
Rev. Cyrus Foss, Methodist, made the next address. 
He said that if any Methodist was a bigot, the Methe- 
dist system did not make him so, and if any Methodist 
was an idler he was surely out of place in a Christian 
organization which Chalmers caked “ Christianity ia 
earnest.” ‘The church of God was the hope of this 
nation—a proposition which he earnestly elaborated. 
Neither his faith nor his fears could discover the 
method how great Protestant nations who believed 
in the true God and had the blessed Bible unbound, 
could die and pass away; and though the form ef 
our institutions might change, he looked for our 
starry flag to wave over as mighty a nation as the 
world ever saw, till the general destruction of alj 
things terrestrial amid the fires of the last day. 
(Applause.) 

The President, in introducing the next speaker, 
observed that if the committee had failed to provide 
food they left a butler. He would call apon William 
Allen Butler to inform the audience if they not oaly 
swept the house clean of everything to eat, but lett 
them «“ —_— Wear.” 

Det a7 0 +a rke or wre 
we hardly know through what a crisis we had passed. 
Defoe in his remarkable History of the Plague—a 
work which Walter Scott said would have immortal- 
ized him if he had not written Robinson Crusoe—tells 
a story of a man struck with the plague brought al- 
most to the article of death. Gathering up all his 
energies for a final struggle, with a desperate leap 
from his bed, he escaped the vigilance of his keepers, 
and ran frantic into the streets of London, down to 
the water’s edge, threw himself into the Thames, 
swam across the river, gained the opposite side, ram 
through the streets that lay beyond, then crossing 
back again like ahare doubling on its pursuers, teok 
to the water again, regained the other shore, and get 
back to his home. The man was cured. While 
hundreds and thousands were dying about him he 
was restored, and restored by the operation of a law 
of nature which seemed like a miracle. It was the 
recurrence of those sudden shocks, it was the water, 
it was the muscular energy, it was the blow upoa 
blow that brought back his shattered system whele 
and sound as it was before. It seemed to me, said 
Mr. Butler, as I was reading that strange story, that 
it did not inaptly symbolize the condition of our 
country—the way in which, gathering ourselves up 
when we lay at the door of death for one final strug- 
gie, we met shock upon shock, blow upon blow, and 
in that way have rescued ourselves from death and 
from infamy. [Applause.] 

Everything had gone on well. The army had dope 
well, and he was going to say the navy had done 
better, and however much they may have heen dis- 
posed sometimes to criticise its head, they all knew 
that it had put its best Foote foremost. [Laughterg 
As he was coming across the river that evening, the 
river which did not divide New York from Brooklyn, 
but connected the two, he was struck with the ac- 
count given in Tie Evening Express, (it was nat The 
Express he was going to read, put Commodore Far- 
ragut.) The Commodore had written a little history 
whieh he could not help reading. ‘ Dear Porter : 
we had a rough time of it, as Boggs will tell you, but, 
thank God, the number of killed and wounded are 
very small, considering. We destroyed the ram ia a 
single combat between her and the old Mississippi, 
but the ram backed out when she (that is the ram) 
[great laughter] saw the Mississippi going at him 
(that is the ram again) so rampantly, (that’s both of 
them,) and he dodged her and ran ashore, whereupon 
Smith put two or three broadsides through him, and 
knocked him all to pieces.” That was the last bit of 
history in this war, and it is well written. [Renewed 
merriment. } 

Rev. Mr. Exxiis of Brooklyn observed that there 
was no fact connected with the early histbry of this 
country that had more to do with the present pros- 
pects of our nation than the fact that the Pilgrim 
Fathers had a short sojourn with the people of Hol- 
land. By that apparently objectless hiatus betweea 
their departure from England and their arrival in 
New England, where they sought true liberty, they 
came in contact with those who were to hold this 
Western continent for these great interests, and thus 
they cultivated together a love for those great prin- 
ciples which afterwards distinguished them both. 
They set an example to theip posterity in all time, 
that in the defense and the extension of those prin- 
ciples they were together hand in hand and heart to 
heart. We felt to-day the influence of that brief 
union, and the influence of those men who laid the 
foundations of the great interests we upheld; and 
we rejoiced to feel that an influence came back upon 
us in joint benedictions from the character and the 
sentiments of those men whom Providence thus 
strangely allied and brought together as the founda- 
tion of what we have become. All honor to the 
Puritans! They were a class of men of whom there 
could have been but few in their day. 

The audience united in singing 

“ Daughter of Zion, awake trom thy sadness.” 

Rev. Mr. Houmas of Jersey City, on being then 
introduced, succeeded in keeping the audiencé in 
remarkable good humor while he delivered an “ un- 
reportable” speech. A year ago, he said, they met 
in distress and despondency, but now the news of 
victory was ringing in their ears. The secessionists 
he looked apon as done gone, for Commodore Faote 
had lifted up his crutches, and they fled before him, 
army and all. ([Applause.) He spoke of the 
“fugacity” of the traitors, and said that they would 
“skedaddie” across James River so fast that Mc- 
Clellan would not catch them: but they must not 
forget that Congress was building a Pacific Railroad, 
and that the American Tract Society were to be its 
conductors. [(Leughter.] | He thought it was best to 
be jolly over this concern. A year ago he was ia 
Alexandria, when he saw a secessionist brandishing 
a six-barreled revolver, and heard him say that all 
he wanted was to be the death of six Yankees, and 
then he would be willing to die himself. The next 
thing that was heard of him was that he was fl 
pee before our army as fast as his “ fugaciousn 
could ‘carry him. Such boas individaals re- 
minded him of Julius, who felt the burden of life se 
much that he wanted death to come. He used to 
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pray that he might die. One night some one came 
and. knocked at the door, eben lating cried out, 
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knock was heard . “Who dare’ “pean.” 
“What do you want?” “Come for Julius.” “Oh, 
yeu needn't come here; Julius been dead dese three 
weeks.” Soit was with the secessionists, Their motto 
pa dag abiit, evasit, erumpit—skedadle.. [Great 
r.] 
Dr. Evyy of Boston was the next speaker. 


sent this pron 683 fp a lady to whom he was betrothed. 





with tears and clotted with blood. We took it in our 
ds and looked at it; we lified our eyes to heaven 
aad said, ‘Great Father, what broods of devils may 
be hatched upon this ;” but as we let it fall, a spri 
was touched and a silver yolk rolled out that spre 
like a bread shield of patriotism all over this Jand in 
the days that followed the dismantling of Sumter, 
Ppplause.} When the spring was touched. again, 
thére came out, not a single goKlen chicken, but a 
lerious brood of them—Banks, Burnside, McClellan, 
eDowell, Foote, Grant, Sigel, and Farragut. Then 
we found each a spring, and when we tonehed the 
spring, we found within each a ruby for a crown. 
Banks has given us Winchester, Burnside has given 
aus Newbern, McClellan has given us Yorktown 
Foote has given us Island No. 10, Grant has given us 
Donelson, Sigel and his glorious compeers have given 
ws Pittsburg, and Farragut (not a handsome name, 


but was it not a handsome deed ?) has given us New | 


Orleans. When all these rubies are gathered, we 
will put them in a crown, and in the crown there will 
yet be a spring; we will touch it, and within will be 
the diamond ring of Union, unbroken still; and with 
Ged’s help we will put it on the nation’s finger, and 
she will wear it evermore. [Loud applause. } 

Dr. A. L. Svoyz of Boston made some brief 
remarks, after which the audience united '‘in singing, 

“* My country, ’tis of thee,” 

afier whieh the benediction was pronounced. 





ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING OF AMERI- 
CAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


BMEUSSION ON THE PROPOSED REMOVAL TO BOSTON. 


‘Tre annual business meeting of this hody was 
held at the Grand-street Presbyterian chureh, New 
Yerk city, which was kindly offered for the purpose, 
om Thursday, the 8th, and was rendered more than 
usually interesting by a debate upom the seheme 
lately broached for removing the “ Union” to Boston. 
Phe President, Rev. L. Bacon, D.D., called the meet- 
ieg te order at 2r.™ , and Rev. E. GAman of Bangor 
epened the exercises with prayer. Rev. I. P. Lang- 
worthy, Cor. Sec., then read the annaal report, which 
may be condensed thus : 

The past year of war has very greatly eurtailed the reeeipts 
and operations of the Union: and had it net been for the difficiity 
eof subsequently resuming its pésition and usefulness, for the 
sake of what little good it eould still de, its werk would have 
beer suspended. The funds in hand May |, 1861, were $1,044 54 ; 
all ef which, and $2,705 40 more, was pledged to sundry churehes, 
$1,942 have been paid during the year, in aid of chirty churches, 

Ww. Y., @., 1l1., Kansas, Jowa, Wis., aad Mica. Total receipts 
fer the year, $7,535 24; and there remains in the treasury, 
$2:262 22. The rooms at No. 135 Grand street have been kept 
open as usual, and supplied with all the Congregational papers 
aad some ethers. ‘the business pressure has remdered these 

emises a greater burden than was expected. The Cor. Secre- 

has during the year traveled 8,938 miles in his vocation, 
speken fer the church-building eause more than twice a week, 
and written for it in the weekly papers, in The Quarterly, in 
eirenlars, not to mention a large correspendenee. 

It is a question whether the expenditure for the Rooms should 
be continued. 

Mere than thirty churehes are now asking aid, and twice as 
many would follow were the treasury fall. In the South, a vast 
mew field seems to be opening before the Union. Thus there is a 
eal fer wider usefulness, the means fer which woud be furnished 
im abundarce should each Congregatienalist eharch-member 
eontribute to the Union ten cents ayear. Or, earnest efforts by 
the pastors to promote eontributiens might insure the result, 
And the repert closed with am appeal agsinst permitcmg the 
werk to eease. 

The Treasurer’s report was then read, with details 
ef the finances of the year. 

The reecipts haye come from seventeen states, all Northera, in- 
elnding California; and in amounts ef from $14 to over $3,000 ; 
Massachusetts leading with $3,123 79, and the great state of Ohie 
and the weak young state of Kansas bringing up the rear with $18 
and $14 75 respectively. Oanada sent $2. The payments te the 
3@ ehurches aided have been of from $30 to $400 each, mostly ef 
about $100, $150, or $200. 

These reports were accepted, adopted, and ordered 
printed. 

A committee to nominate officers was appointed, 
eenciating of Messrs. Gulliver, Palmer, and Allen. 

Dr. J. P. Thompson called attention to the prepara- 
tions making in England to celebrate the bicentenary 
ef the English Nonconformist exodus, on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day, Aug. 21, 1662; and in pursuance of a 
motion made by him in concluding his remarks, and 
modified on suggestion of Dr. Palmer, the chair ap- 
pointed Messrs. Thompson, Badington, and Coe a com- 
mittee to draft a congratulatory communication to the 
Gongregationalists of England and Wales, and the 
trustees were authorized to depute any suitable per- 
sen about to visit England to present tne same. 

The plan for transferring the Union to Boston now 
eame up, being introduced by the reading of a resolu- 
tien passed a few days since by the Trustees, as fol- 
lows : 

Whereas, the Directors of the Congregational Library Associa- 
tien have propesed to the Trustees of the Congregational Union 
the subjeet of the union of these two societies ; and whereas, the 
Trustees are impressed with the importance ef some consolidation 
ef all our benevolent societies of 2 kindred eharacter, as far as 
practicable, for the sake of promoting greater eeonomy and efli- 
eiency ; therefore, Resolved, That the whole subject be referred to 
the anaual meeting of the Union, to be held next week. 

The communication from the Cong. Libr. Asso., 
which led to this resolution, contained the sugges- 
tiens that certain approaching changes rendered it 
probable that the American Home Missionary Society 
would soon become a Congregational body; that the 
death of Rev. Dr. Clark, the efficient Seeretary of the 
Asso., rendered it necessary to strengthen the Con- 
— center at Boston ; that a policy of consol- 

ation would be economical, and this seems to be the 
time for it; that the present name of the Union 
would thus be transferred to Boston, the literary cen- 
ter going there also, by the publication of The Quar- 
teriy and other periodical issues, while the A. H. M. 
S. should remain as the New York branch of the 
Congregational maechimery for progress. On the 
basis of these suggestions, committees of conference 
from the two boards oi trustees met, and unanimously 
reeommended, 1, A national organization of the Con- 
gregational hody ; 2, Co-operation, as at present 
pending the proceedings; 3, A joint committee to 
eonduct the necessary transactions with the Mass. and 
N. Y. legislatures, and generally to perfect the plan. 
The trustees now discussed these three recommenda- 
tions, on Rev. R. W. Clark’s motion to accept and 
adopt them, but-the debate in the Board resulted 
finally in the reference of the whole subject to the 
annual meeting, as by the resolution above given. 

An active debate sprang up, carried on with zeal, but 
with entire kind feeling, resulting in the appointment 
ef a committee of five to take into consideration the 
whole subject, and to report at the next annual meet- 
lag. That committee consists of the toliowing gen- 
tlemen : 

President Woolsey of Yale College, 

Rev. R. 8. Storrs, Jr., of Brooklyn, 

Rev. Prof. Parke of Andover, Mass., 
President Chapin of Beloit\College, Wis., 
Rev. Dr. Post, St. Louis, Mo. 

The election of officers for the Union resulted in the 
eheice of the same persons as last year, with the fol- 
lowing changes in the board of trustees: Dr. J. P. 
Thompson, S. B. Hunt, and C. W. Moore, omitted ; 
replaced by Rev. J. M. Holmes of Jersey City, L. 
Mason, Jr., Esq., of Orange, N. J., Alvert Woodruff, 
Geo. S. Coe, Charles Gould. 





CONCLUSION OF THE ANNIVERSARIES; 


We gave last week a brief account of such of the 
anniversaries as had been held up to Tuesday night. 
The weather during the whole week was fine, and 
the meetings gained in attendance as the week ad- 
varaced. We resume and complete our brief record : 


Ter Aurricaw Tracr Soorrry (New York) held its 
thirty-fourth anniversary at Irving Hall on Wednes- 
day—Hon. W. ©. Alexander, Vice-President, in the 
ebair. 

The chairman opened the proceedings by referring 
to the decease of Hon. Thomas S. Williams of 
Hartford, Ct., who had for a number of years presided 
ever the deliberations of the Society. Rev. Dr. 
Ferris, Chancellor of the New York University, 
invoked a blessing. Rev. Dr. De Witt made a few 
remarks, alluding to the late Hon. Theedore Freling- 
huysen. The annual report of the Treasurer was 
read by Mr. Allen, and showed the following result : 

“ Received in donations and legacies, $78,707 05; sales, $(24,- 
757 70 ; making, with balance in treasury, $204,721 49 ; expended 
in manoufacturing and issuing, $127,449 13; colportage, $27,- 
O32 91; © agencies and. depositories, $14,829 11; cash 
for fereign lands, $5,000 ; all ether expenses, $29,884 21 ; balance 
ia Ty, $526.13; making $204 721 49. 

From the abstract of the annual report prepared by Rev. 
Messrs, Hallock and Eastman, it appears that there were printed 
the year volames, 7,413,900 publications, 86,- 
903,600 pages. Tetal circulation in Par ereres. 16,281,601 


673,5 pages. Circu- 
at 142,000 monthly ; 


S on 
voln: : 
ore vem, besides 3,634 poblications in about 130 Janguages, 

We extract the following passage from the anaual 


“Tap CoLoRED PRoPir.—The ecmmittee have prepared a series 
ef elementary works adapted to the mental state and wants of 
PoP yoy coctnge bang of these and others above 

pages among them at Washington, Fortress Monroe, 20d 







tinet tracts have been , the ) 
a Rey, Shee en erit by the Boclety.” 
v. n Wood, ati i 
pbtechaslibanmnin istrict secretary, made a brief 
_ Rev. Dr. John T 


— ene pretty éxtenswely on the plantations in the 
ulh. 


The time, however, was coming soon 
when those books couldbe read by the slaves as they 
were written. 

Moses Allen, Esq., reat the following resolution : 

* Resolved, That while rejoiémg iw what the Society has been 
able te accomplish for the spiritaal welfare of the colored popu- 
latioo of our land, we gratefully recogniae the Providence of God 
in now giving unrestricted access to thousands who have recently 
escaped from bondage, and recommend that the efforts so promptly 
adepted by the Committee for their intellectual, moral, and spir- 
itual improvement be speedily enlaryed.” 

Rev. Mr. Pierson, who has been devoting his tal- 
ents to the education of the contrabands in Washing- 
ton, under the auspices of the Society, was here 
introduced, and spoke to the resolution. He had, he 
said, been requested by the'oilicers of the Tract 
Society to explain to the meeting the manner in which 
he had instructed the colored people in Washington. 
On reeching Washington he learned that a large 
number of contrabands were at a place called Duff 
Green’s row, near the Capitol. He then called on 
Commander Dahlgren, with an introductien from Rev. 
Dr. Smith, asking permission to assemble the contra- 
bands and teach them to read. This permission was 
granted, and he them proceeded with hislabors. The 
speaker here exhibited a large card, with some Scrip- 
tural passages printed thereon, as the means by 
which he sought to educate the contrabands. He 
then continued to say that it had been his privilege 
very often to address congregations of colored pe@pie. 
He had spoken with tens of thousands of them, in 
different Southern cities—in the rice-fields of Georgia, 
im the cotton-fields of Carolina and Virginia, and in 
the corn-fields of Kentueky amd Tennessee. In fact, 
he was altogether accustomed te talking to them, and 
if he should forget a little while that the audience he 
was now addressing were white, in his exceeding 
simplicity, they should pleaseexcusehim. (Applause 
and laughter.) He said to these negroes when they 
were assembled before him, “ Now, if I had a picture 
of a horse here, and should hold it up to you, you 
would know it?” ‘ Ob, yes,” they all replied. “Ora 
picture of a dog 2?” “ Yes.” “* Well,” I said, “ these are 
not what I cali pictures; these are the words that you 
have been accustomed to use al! yourlives.”” Andin 
that manner it took him but about half an hour to 
teach them the first verse in the Book of God. He 
told them that they had now the military protection, 
and that all the bayonets they saw around them were 
new secured*for their protection and to erable them 
te learn the words of God. (Applause.) 

Rev. Mr. Chidlaw, army chaplain, and Rev. Mr. 
Jones, pastor of the Mariner's church ia this city, 
made addresses. 


Tuy Augrican Tract Society oy Boston asseindled 
in the Academy of Music. The great building was 
crewced to overflowing. The meeting was a great 
success. The annual report shows the following 
facts : 

* Reoviprs aup ExrgnDitrurss.—The total receipts of the Society 
from all seurces during the year have been $88,054 72, exceeding 
those of the year preceding by nearly $14,000, and about $9,000 
greater than in any other year since its erganization. The 
whole expenditures of the year have been $88,115 77. 

“For tag So.pipes,— The whole amount ef donations specifi- 
eally designated for the benefit of the soldiers has been $17,793 77. 
The disbursements in their behalf, in grants and expenses of dis- 
tribution, $22,196 89, equal te 33,295,335 pages. 

“ Pysiicatioxs.—Of tracts, in the 12mo series, there have been 
printed, doring the year, 1,095,800 copies, envelop tracts, ef a 
size suitable to be inclosed in letters, 419,000; pocket tracts, om 
tinted paper, 222,300; children’s tracts, each with an engraving, 
48,000; sqare miniature tracts, 15,000; ene page tracts, or hand- 
bills, 20,400 ; leatiets for Rtters, 7,000; miscellaneous, 10,500— 
total, 1,838,000 copies, comprising 10,248,400 pages. Volumes, 
ineluding stitched pamphlets in covers, 429,167 copies, embracing 
30,931,968 pages. Papers— Tract Jowrnal, 803,000 copies ; Child 
at Home, 1,615,000 ; Christian Banner, 340,400. Whole amount 
af printing done—tracts and books, 41,180,388 pages; papers, 
2 738,400 copies. 





“The cost of the above for copyrights, editing, stereotyping, 
engraving, paper, printing, and “binding, was $51,209 82. Pur- 
chased ef other societies and booksellers, $10,624 93. Total cost 
of publications for the year, $61,834 75.” 

Addresses were made by Rev. Dr. Tyng, Rev. T. 
L. Cuyler, and Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 


Tur New York Crry Anti-Siavery Socrrry (whose 
special object is the care of fugitive slaves who 
reach this city) drew together an overflowing andi- 
ence in Cooper Institute on Wednesday evening. 
Not a more intelligent assemblage was ever seen in 
that great hall. The chairman was H. A. Hartt, M.D, 
President of the Society. The speakers of the even- 
ing were Theodore Tilton and Wendell Phillips. 
Among the persons present was William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, who was called out and made a few remarks. 
The Hutchinsons closed the exercises by singing the 
John Brown song, with great applause. 


Tre New York Srave Cotonizarion Society met 
at Irving Hall, with Dr. De Witt in the chair. The 
audience was not large. After prayer the annual re- 
port was read, stating the following facts : 

“The number of emigrants to Liberia for the year has been but 
ferty-mine. The total receipts for the year, including a balance 
on hand at the last anniversary, were $15,827 62, and the payment 
has been $17,673, 66, leaving a cash balance on hand of $1,154 06. 
Matters in Liberiaare briefly noticed. Stephen A. Berson was re- 
elected President at the Jast election, this being his fourth term. 
He has sent three commissioners here to encourage free colored 
emigratien, The successful influence of Liberia in repressing the 
slave-trade is neticed ; and gratification is expressed at the proba- 
pwr of @ reeegnitien of the Republic ef Liberia by the United 

tates.” 

The address was made by Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
D.D. 


Tue (Frvs Ports) Lapres’ Home Mission, organ- 
ized eighteen, years ago, held an evening meeting 
in the Academy of Music, drawing a large audience. 
Rev. J. N. Shaffer then read the annual report, stat- 
ing that 200 children visit@d the schools daily. The 
expenditures for the past year have been $8,153 17, 
and the receipts $8,234. There have been distributed 
9,224 garments, 181 hats and caps, 456 pairs of shoes, 
120 quilts, and many other articles. The exercises 
consisted ef recitations and songs by the children, and 
the large audience applauded loudly. “The Gather- 
ing for the Union,” recited by sixteen girls, was en- 
thusiastically received’ Rev. H. B. Ridgeway deliv- 
ered an address, and the exercises closed with a semi- 
chorus and ehorus, “ The Flag of the Free.” 


Tne Dear axp Duwe Asyium gave an exhibition 
at the Academy of Music. Dr. Peet of the institu- 
tion presided. ‘The exercises consisted, as usual, of 
recitations in the sign language by the children. 


Tne American Boarp o¥ COMMISSIONERS roR For- 
g1cn Missions held their exercises in Irving Hall. 
Mark Hopkins, D.D., presided. The report noticed 
the following facts : 

“During the eight months, ending April 30, of the present 
fiseal year, the receipts are $193,792, This amount includes 
about $6,000 just acknowledged from Western India, as contrib- 
uted by English Christians and the native churches, and aiso 
other donations from native and foreign sources in other fields. 

* Nearly 5,000 souls were added to the 161 churches during 
the last reported year, at the close of which the total number was 
24,456. 

“The receipts at the end ef April were $14,270 in advance of 
what had been received at the same date last year.” 

Addresses were made by Rev. Dwight W. Marsh 
ef Eastern Turkey, Rev. Henry J. Van Lennep of 
Western Turkey, Rev. Sebert Bushnell of West 
Africa, Rev. W. W. Howland of Ceylon, Rev. Jared 
W. Scudder of the Arcott Mission, (Rev. D. Clinch 
and Rev. Charles S. Robinson of Brooklyn. 


Tue Bice Sociery held its meeting in Irving Hall. 
Hon. Heman Lincoln presided. 


“ Twenty-seven new auxiliaries have been recognized. The re- 
ceipts ef the year were $378,131 81, of which $178,901 23 were for 
boeks sold, Of Life Directors, fifty-two were made during the 
year; and of Life Members, 1,057. Gratuitous issues have 
amounted to $51,480 67. Books printed at the Bible House, 
1,€69,919, Books issued, 1,099,843. The aggregate since the for- 
mation ef the Society is 16,100,400. Of the Bible Society Record, 
421,316 have been issued during the year. Not less than 650,000 
books have been distributed to the army and navy of the United 
States, besides a large number tn hospitals and among prisoners of 
war. Twenty-two agents have been employed during the year, 
epe ef whom is in Oregon, one in California, and one in Turkey. 
Grants ef money have been made for publishing and circulating 
the Seriptures in South America, y, Italy, Turkey, Syria, 
India, and Africa, to the amount of $28,800, aside from foreign 
works printed at the Bible House, New York.” 


Addresses were made by Rev. Gardiner Spring, 
D.D., Rey. Dr. Taylor, Rev. Mr. Kempshall of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., and brief remarks by several other gentle- 
men. 


Eee 


Bowdoin-street Church, Boston.—Last Sabbath con- 
cluding services were hel@ at Bowdoin-street ehurch 


e | (Boston) Dr. Adams preaching in the forenoon and Dr. 


Blagden in the afternoon. The'church does not pro- 
pose to disband immediately, and the Friday evening 
meeting is to be continued as usual, though a com- 
mittee of the society have been authorized to dispose 
of the mceting-house whenever a sale can be effected 
advantageously. This step, which will probably lead 
to the extinction of Bowdoin-street church, results 
not so much from a lack of financial ability or a dis- 
position to maintain the organization, as from the 
want ef a congregation of sufficient size to warrant 
the expenditure required. The depletion has been 

Bg on ever since the 





Ye organization of 
erpon church, in the immediate vicinity. 
nember of families have also moved to the South 


End and inte the country, while the new enterprise of 
the Old South church at Chambers-street chapel, 
togetser with the conclusion of the Salem church to 
remain in its present locality, have been the more 
immediate occasion of ciosing the church at this time. 
— Congregatienalist. 


Correspondence. 
THE WEST INDIES—PAST AND PRESENT. 


THE SLAVE AS A FREEDMAN. 








Enexanp, April 18, 1862. 
To rue Eprrors or Tur InpEPENDERT : 

If it were to be boldly affirmed that the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the acknowledgment 
thereof by “the mother country,” secured the 
emancipation of the negroes in the British West 
Indies, the statement would be received not only as 
paradoxical, but as absurd. Nevertheless, the 
opinion is more than tenable ; and would afford 
matter of a novel character for a Fourth of July 


} oration. How, and in the face of what difficulties, 


British slavery was abolished, is little known by 
the present race of Englishmen ; and would appear 
to be less known in the United States. An appre- 
ciation of historic and present facts, relating to 
this matter, would have enabled the American 
press more correctly to estimate the tone of a cer- 
tain “British press,” during the great conflict of 
principles and of men in the United States. The 
subject is one of no mean international interest. 
And, following thereupon, are questions touching 
the results of emancipation, which will assume an 
impressive magnitude in the United States, as the 
revolted slave power is broken by successive 
strokes. A few bare hints only can here be thrown 
out, for the appreciation of those who would guide 
events in this great world-crisis now passing in 
the United States. 

Had the North American colonies remained con- 
nected with the old country, then, humanly 
speaking, emancipation eould not have been 
accomplished. That was a hard fight, in which 
the powerful, and greedy, and resolute West India 
Interest was defeated. Withal,a golden bridge had 
to be constructed for their retreat. Im fact, the 
vanquished Interest had the fruits of victory. If to 
this pewerful Iaterest had been added that of the 
slave power in “the British colonies of North 
America,” then the sons of Zerniah would have 
been too strong for the British army of freedom. 

The West India Interest was very powerful, as 
ineluding men of the governing and influential 
classes. Peers and commoners, directly as pro- 
prietors, and by their connections, were identified 
with that Interest. Bishops, priests, and deacons, 
and measurably “‘the church,” were so interested. 
Hereditary legislators were slaveholders, and so 
were less important branches of aristocratic stems. 
The Interest was strong, personally, and by formal 
arrangements, in the House of Commons. A seat 
was obtained for one able and vigilant man, the 
late Mr. Burge, as the agent of the Interest. He 
had a retaining fee of nearly $4,000a year. Ile 
watched legislation, to see that the great West 
India monopoly was not impaired. 

How exacting, and how eostly to England, this 
slave Interest was, even an American citizen, long 
subdued to the South, would hardly believe. Gross 
injustice was done to the East Indies, and the 
British people were plundered of millions, by this 
most greedy and selfish of interests. 

A secession senator ought not to be the most 
ignorant of men on this subject, but the following 
comes at this moment in eurious contrast with the 
actual and notorious facts of the case : ‘“ Mr. Wig- 
fall acknowledged that cotton was not king, but 
merely the badge of royalty to him who possessed 
it. This was the reason England abstained from 
raising our blockade. She wished to see us 
destroyed as cotton producers, so that she could 
become raiser as well as spinner, and thus cem- 
mand the world. She abandoned her own West 
Indies to abolition, in order to foster cotton-raising 
in India.” 

The ignorance and the conceit, the audacity and 
the irrationality, compressed into the sentence here 
cited from The Richmond Enquirer, is astounding. 
A few short months ago the absolute and abject 
dependence of England upon the South was assumed 
as 2 matter beyond question, and also the inevitable 
result—that in a paroxysm of suffering and despair 
she would, and must, however unwilling, become 
the ally of the Moloch of the South. So Engiand 
was accounted of, North and South. Had the old 
East India Company, and the paramount Board of 
Control, done somewhat more for combined means 
of izrigation and transit in India,—had ,adminis- 
trative England done this, even long after the era 
of emancipation, India ere this might have supplied 
Lowell itself with cotton. Instead of this, the 
powerful and selfish West India interest was strong 
enough at once to injure India and to plunder Enag- 
land. For, incredible as it may appear, five 
cents were added to the natural cost of every pound 
of West India sugar, and the price so enhanced to 
the British eonsumer, by a discriminating additional 
tax upon sugar, the produce of the free labor of 
India. Such was the cruel and clamorous, and 
always greedy, and always “ distressed” old slave- 
holding West India Interest. And so strong was it, 
socially and politically ; AND ALWAYS, AS NOW, WITH 
AN INTEREST IN THE Lonpon Times. This fact is 
barely noted here at this time; but let him that 
readeth understand, and New York editors in par- 
ticular. 

This retrospective sketch is absolutely necessary 
to the understanding of the question of British 
Emancipation and its results. This pampered 
Interest was always distressed. The large propri- 
etors were non-resident. ‘They expected to juxuriate 
in England, or on the Continent of Europe, in the 
profits of enforced labor, enhanced by a shameless 
discriminating tax. Their estates were deeply 
mortgaged. ‘These estates were often the fat pas- 
tures of managers and attorneys—one of whom now 
manages The Times—who often managed in the 
end to become proprietors of the estates they so 
managed. Upon emancipation, they played the iool 
and the tyrant. And here we come to the intended 
lesson of these remarks. They made war upon the 
liberated slave. They had neither the sense nor the 
humanity to present inducements te the free labor- 
ers to remain upon the estates. They, as it were, 
compelled him to set up for himself. They then 
further alienated him by unjust taxation, swooping 
down, as it were, upon the marketable productions 
of the free cultivator. This is the key to an under- 
standing of the Jamaica question, touching slavery 
and freedom, and their results ; and here is a most 
impressive and valuable lesson for those American 
patriets who have to work out the problem which 
proposes to transform the chattel into the man. 

A volume just published, On the Social and Re- 
ligious Condition of the West Indies, as it is the 
latest so it is the most valuable contribution 
toward a correct estimate of emancipation and 
its results. The author, Mr. E. B. Underhill, 
is one of the Secretaries of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, and went as the agent and 
representative of the Society to investigate and 
report. He had before accomplished very ably a 
similar work in India. Qualified by business 
habits, by power of observation, by candor and 
strict impartiality, Mr. Underhill’s statements may 
be received without distrust or qualification. De- 
scribing Jamaica, he cites a paper prepared by the 
Hanover Society of Industry, which presents facts 
strikingly exemplifying the good conduct and the 
industry of the free laborers and small proprietors. 
Sixty-five thousand families on free settlements are 
shown to be in possession of property to the 
amount of $10,000,000. By the side of this we 
have the testimchy of Governor Darling, to the 
effect “that there can be no doubt that an inde- 
pendent, respectable, and, I believe, trustworthy 
middle-class is rapidly forming.” Further, the 

Governor is cited as saying: “Jamaica at this 
moment presents, as I believe, at once the strongest 
proof of the complete success of the measure of 
emancipation, as relates to the capacity of the eman- 
cipated race forfreedom.” Accepting this fact, we 
might well also accept the fact that there has been 
a descent in the scale of commercial importance as 
a colonial community. Be it so.' The creation of 
sugar and of wealth and commercial importance 
for the few, by the enforced labor of many, is not 
the chief end of man, or the will of God, in creat- 
ing the islands of the sea. But, more than this, 
there was no necessary connection between eman- 
cipation and agricultural and commercial decad- 
ence. The proprietors were artificially-propped- 
up non-resident insolvents, before emancipation ; 
and when the change eame they had neither the 
wisdom nor the means to enter on the new course. 
There are now exceptional cases, which sufficiently 





show the why and because of failure, and the 
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continuance of the eld “West India distress.” 
Take an example of ’ 


SLAVES AND FREEMEN WELL MANAGED. 


“ One morning Mr. Underhill breakfasted with the 
Custos of St. Ann’s. is a member of the House 
of Assembly, and a manager of at least seven estates. 
The estate on which he resides is his own property, 
and lies most pleasantly situated about a mile from 
rthe bay. ‘Phe house stands in a very picturesque 
; situation ; having, of the one hand, the view of the 
sea, and on the other, spread out before it, the fertile 
vales, in which the chief part of the property lies. 
Around the house the hillsides are very parklike, 
the turf being kept clear of bush, and some fine trees 
studding the ground. The statements of this gentle- 
man were of great interest. He had managed 
estates in the times of slavery and after its abolition ; 
he was one of the first to prove, by skill and good 
managemeni, that the cultivation of sugar be 
made profitable, although labor had to be hired, and 
the produce to enter into competition with the slave- 
articles of other lands. . . . Through 
all the subsequent difficulties of the island, its Joss of 
‘ protection, failure of banks, and the settlement of 
laborers i free villages, the estates managed by 
this gentlenian have coatinued to prosper. ‘ 
the last statements made to me,’ says Mr. Underhitt 
‘just after the close of 1859, was this: that every 
one of his estates had paid a fair profit on the year’s 
work, ranging from $5,000 to $10,000.’ Let us now 
see how this result was obtained. 


HOW TO SUCCEED WITH FREEDMEN. 

“On all the estates the laborer is regularly paid 
every week, and often at a rate a little er than 
the current wages of the district. The demand for 
labor is tolerably certain and continuous, so that the 
same people are employed the year round. In the 
pimento- picking season, the growth of which is very 
large in St. Anm’s Parish, and in the season for 
pinnting zanvisione, the-supply of labor is generally 
short. ith these exceptions, the weekly bills are 
pretty regular as to amount. Al! the people either 
own or rent provision grounds. But for this, wages 
Would be lower, as.the pressure on the labor market 
would be more severe. In other words, labor would 
be redundant. He does not need immigrants, as they 
would be, in St. Ann’s at least, more costly than 
creole laborers. . . . Wages are one shilling a 
day ; task-work is paid better: A regular supply of 
labor was always secured without coercien or threat. 
i Before leaving we wete kindly conducted 
over the works, which tie coffveniently in the bottom 
of the valley. The arrangements were perfeet. . . . 
Every precaution is taken to prevent waste. We 
were no longer surprised that our worthy host had 
increased the produce of his esiate 30 per cent., or 
that bankrupt estates under his management became 
paying concerns.” 


The obvious remark presents itself: whether 
in Jamaiea or im New York, in London or Man- 
chester—whether manufacturing, agricultural, or 
commercial “paying concerns” cannot be had 
without these conditions of active and intelligent 
administration ? Here is a picture of 


A FIRST-CLASS ESTATE AT MONTEQ® BAY. 

“The present owner, who resides upon it, inherited 
it from an uncle, who came to Jamaica in siave time 
as a poor boy. He died the proprietor of five estates, 
of which the one we visited is the chief. Even in 
these days of depressed value, the proprietor told us 
that he would not sell it with its machinery and 
stock fer $200,000. The works are of the first class. 
The powerful horizontal mill is worked by steam. 
The megass, that is, the refuse cane from the 
mill after the juice is pressed from it, is carried 
away on a tram-road. In the boiling-house are 
two sets of boilers, also two sets of steam-boiling 
apparatus ; and in other parts of the works are nu- 
merous inventions to eeonomize labor. The people 
at. work were fewer than we had seen in any other 
mill; and we were mueh struck with the order and 
quietness which reigned throughout. Between three 
and four hundred hogsheads of sugar are manufac- 
tured annually, and the usual proportions of rum. 
The proprietor said that he had no difficulty in car- 
rying on his cultwation. He pays regularly and 
fairly, and deqls kindly with his people, who, tor the 
most part, reside on his estate. This is owing to the 
wise and considerate conduct of his predecessor, 
who, ai the lime of the emancipation, instead of driv- 
ing his ergras away or imposing onerous charges 
for rent, built them cottages, and allowed them pro- 
vision grounds free of charge. This continues to the 
present day. The work-people of the estate live 
rent free, cultivate as much provision ground as they 
like, and receive the ordinary rate of wages. Of 
course they are required to work on the estate. 
These a render their remuneration practi- 
cally higher than that prevailing in the district ; the 
people are therefore satisfied, and their labor is will- 
ingly rendered.” 

Interesting extracts might be multiplied; but 
these must suffice, and they speak volumes. Even 
in these trying and preoccupied days, Mr. Under- 
hill’s book might well be reprinted in the United 
States, as a contribution toward the solution of the 
great problem, which preceded the war, is the war, 
and will remain after the war. 

A very interesting letter, published this week, 
shows even a great increase of religious activity 
and of mental and moral culture. The Baptist 
ehurches are really represented in the “ Union.” 
The principle of Independency is held by firmly, 
and shows the growth of individual character. 
Practical morality, including its important forms 
as bearing upon social and political well-being, is 
recognized. $6,000 weré contributed last year to 
the missionary enterprise. 5,500 members have 
been added, by profession and by restoration, anda 
vigorous life is everywhere developed. Sketching 
a beautiful district, a minister says: ‘“ You still 
travel over splendid roads, right up from the low- 
lands to the mountain village of Mandeville. 
Down in the vale is the village of Porus, at one 
extremity of which stands the Independent chapel, 
in which a native brother, faithful’and beloved, 
has charge of a large and flourishing church. At 
the other extremity stands the Baptist chapel. A 
thousand people may be seated in it. At Mande- 
ville our Independent brethren have also-a noble 
and prosperous chureh, etc., etc.” Such is “the 
desolation,” and such the “ruin,” wrought by 
emancipation. Surely to have only one such con- 
gregation of intelligent, free, God-fearing men— 
fearmg Him and no other, is a superabundant 
compensation for any number of hogsheads of 
sugar and‘puncheons of ram—made, or, rather, say 
stolen and extorted; even if they were converied 
into no end of refinement and elegance, lifting 
their jeweled heads in courts and parliaments, and 
never mentioning, even in a whisper, the secret 
distillation, the blood, the groans, the tears, in 
which so much elegance, and taste, and no one 
knows what major and minor moralities, originated. 


. 





OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wasuincron, May 12, 1862. 
To THe Eprrors or Tur INDEPENDENT : 

The stirring events of the last few days have 
kept the capiial in a eontinued excitement and 
commotion. Victories everywhere—advices of a 
retreating enemy at every point—one almost trem- 
bles, for it seems impossible that the good news 
should always continue ; it would seem as if some 
reverse must, in the very nature of hnman events, 
break the continuity of this wonderful series of 
successes. A few mornings sinee, two prominent 
Government attachés were eating their matutinal 
meal, one with the morning newspaper in his hand, 
reading with an intensity of eagerness that forbade 
any attention to the toast and coffee before him ; 
the other calmly and slowly eating his breakfast, 
apparently without the slightest desire to hear the 
accumulated news of the night. The reader pres- 
ently burst forth with the exclamation, “ Sill 
another victory !—all the forts, the iron-clad rams, 
and batteries around New Orleans are ours. This 
on the word of Capt. Bailey, who has arrived at 
Fortress Monroe!” His friend was still sedate, 
imperturbable, and the reader went on. “ Better 
yet! The Galena has gone up James River. The 
rebels are flying in every direction. McClellan 
will be in Richmond in a week!” At last his 
companion broke the spell of listening silence by 
saying, “I don’t like such a stream of good news. 
The river must soon run dry. A reverse must 
soon come—so I prefer not to be too jubilant.” 
This has been the feeling ef many in Washington 
the last week. The successes may induce’a too 
hopeful feeling, and it were better to be prepared 
for some bad news. The rebellion is not yet en- 
tirely at an end, though, as Capt. Farragut says, 
“its backbone is broken.” 

Captains Bailey and Bgogs have met with a very 
cordial reception here, both from the Government 
}and the e. They came in by the morning 
train of Friday, and grove to Willard’s, and the 
moment their presence was known they were rec- 
ognized as naval heroes of the war. Captain 
Boggs went down with his sh e Verona—and 
both eaptains did honor to the Gov t and the 
people they . Itwas an amusing sight 


s 


an ocean voyage—black with the smoke of the 
terrible conflict, they seemed to be entirely out of 
their element in the Sonate Chemben and 


ps, here they were timid and 


to achieve such a perfect success—how could 
wooden ships prevail against stone ferts, iron-clad 
rams and batteries, and fire-rafts innumerable ?” 
The reply was simple. “I don’t know—it seems 
a miracle : pluck didit!’ As Captain Bailey says 
in his official report, “It was a contest between 
iron hearts in wooden vessels and iron-clads with 
iron beaks, and the iron hearts won !” . 
The absence of the President and two of his 
Secretaries nearly all ef the week, has given rise to 
much speculation. It has been asserted by some 
that the President was about to head his Potomac 
army, but this was incorrect. The trip to York- 
town and Fortress Monroe was quite as much @ 
piece of relaxation as anything else. The Presi- 
dent has scarcely left the Presidential mansion 
since he entered it more than a year ago. His trip 
down the Potomac is his longest absence. It was 
not wholly a pleasure trip, however. It became 
important that the President should confer with 
Gen. Wool and other Government officers on the 
peninsula in reference to current. and proposed 
military movements. He has done so—has seen the 
army—the Monitor and Merrimac—and returns in 
good health and spirits. . 

The wicked destruction of property which the 
rebel leaders insist upon is turning against them 
the wrath and indignation of many of their former 
friends. The foreign ministers here are indignant 
at the willful destruction of cotton and tobacco 
throughout the South, and begin to see that if 
there is to be intervention of any kind in this 
struggle, it must be on the side of civilization and 
net of barbarism. Many members of Congress 
who have hesitated about passing what are called 
“irritating measures,’ begin to look at the matier 
in a different light. These hideous acts of the 
rebels do not look much as if conciliation and com- 
promise will “ inaugurate the era of good feeling.” 
Sterner measures are needed for such men as 
Davis, Toombs, Floyd & Company. 

The contrabands in Washington are getting 
along very comfortably. Large numbers have got 
places as -house servants in good families here. 
The Government employs many of the able-bodied 
in work around the eity. Four hundred of these 
people are under the care of Mr. Wood, who is also 
superintendent of the Old Capitol Prison. They 
have wholesome food and clothing, are well attend- 
ed to, and lack nothing but homes. Negro-haters 
charge this fact—that they are homeless—upon 
them with cruel injustice. It is not their fault 
that they are compelled to choose between slavery 
and exile. 

The Old Capite! Jail contains about one hundred 
prisoners at this time. The prisoners have all 
they need and are supplied with many luxuries. 
They have hot and cold baths, plenty of good 
elothing, fresh meats, fresh bread, the best of 
vegetables, in short, everything necessary to their 
comfort. Among them is a ferocious man of the 
name of Dr. Day. He was known-in Eastern 
Virginia as the leading persecutor of Union men 
in that part of the state. The atrocities of which 
this man has been guilty would make even the 
Vallandighams, the Woods, and the Powells of 
Congress shrink back in dismay and disgust. Here 
is the story of one of his victims, published in one 
of our city papers : 

“ Leveritt Bishop was a native ef Connecticut, formerly in 
good cireumstances, bat, having met with reverses, came three 
years ago and settled in Fairfax county, Va. He was nearly 
seventy-live years of age. A short time before the battle of Bull 
Run his son, who was with him, was obliged to take refuge in 
flight or join the Confederates, Mr. Bishop, thinking they would 
net melest a man ef his years, stayed to take charge of the prop- 
erty. In September a number of soldiers came at midnight, 
representing themselves as Union officers, with news from his 
children in this city. Not suspecting his guests were rebels in 
disguise, he acknowledged himself a Union man, The night fol- 
lowing they come in their true celors, and took bim from his bed 
at midnight, and without money or 2 charge of clothing, without 
giving him a trial, dragged him on to Richmond, Some time in 
December he was tried and discharged, and reached Warrenton 
en his way home, when he was rearrested and thrown into jail, 
where, worm out with privation and want, hope at an end, he 
died, a stranger in a strange land. Thus miserably has perished 
the best of fathers, he whom his children idolized ; and they have 
not even the conselation of knowinz where his body rests.” 


This sad story is told by the son of Leveritt 
Bishop, and he adds, in reference to Dr. Day, who 
was the cause of all: his troubles,“ My father’s 
blood is on his hands, and Union mothers whose 
Union sons have been forced into the rebel army 
are heaping curses on his head.” 

The Democrats are trying very hard to dig up 
their old organization, buried so deep beneath the 
weight of the “Democratic” rebellion. First an 
address was issued to the people of the United 
States—a few days ago—but the fact that such mon 
as Vallandigham and Ancona signed it, killed the 
whole project. Perceiving that the people would 
not (amy portion of them) indorse such a peace 
movement as this, a new aitempt was made on 
Saturday, and under the title of “ Conservatives,” 
Democrats, border slave state men, and one or two 
doubtfnl Republicans got together in the House of 
Representatives to organize a “‘ Conservative par- 
ty.” But the same old “ white-feathers ” were in 
it, and are at the head of it. The new movement 
means compromise. Every man who aitended it 
is naturally a compromiser, and Mr. Crittenden is 
put forward that the nation may perceive the 
object of the new combination. All this helps 
true Republicanism. It draws the line between 
pro and anti slavery men, and ranges the pro- 
slavery men against the Administration. Hereto- 
fore many of the compromising sort have pretended 
to cling to the Administration, and have embar- 
rassed it. The moment they cut loose, the better 
for the country and the Adiministration. The peo- 
ple will sustain Mr. Lincoln and the Republican 
party in taking every constitutional step toward 
freedom. 

And this brings me to the House debate of Friday, 
which set the “ Conservatives” into a panic. It 
was upon the sumple proposition to prohibit slavery 
in the territories, forts, dock-yards, vessels on the 
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among the Bohemian Protestants, the ctor fn 


y from the German, the Magyar, the 
French, the English, and not by original and native , 
production. ; 

Like the Magyars, the author enters his solemp., 
= against the claim of the Government te 
egislate for the Protestant Church. Bohemia hag 


therefore to return to the treasures of 

faith inherited from their fathers, and as expressed 
in the confessions of faith of 1535 and 1575. To 
carry through these views, it will become neces- 
sary for the editor and his friends to separate from 
the two Austrian state churches, the Lutheran 
and the Reformed, and to organize, as is intunated 
by him, a United Evangelical Church of Bohemia, , 
which would come nearest in doctrine and eon-_ 
stitution to the Moravians. — 
To understand fully the importance of this 
movement, it must be remembered that the reform-~ 
ation which eommenced with Huss became, in the 
best sense of the word, a great national movement, 
and that at the end of the X VIth century more than 
three-fourths of -all Bohemians were evangelical 
Christians. Then the despotism of the Austrian - 
Government crushed both the Cechie nationality > 
and Protestantism, reducing the latter to a popula- 
tion of about 80,000 in a total population of more 
than four millions, aud arresting for a time the 
cultivation of the native language and literature, 
in place of which it was attempted to force the 
German upon the entire population of the kingdom. 
Since the beginning of the present centary the 
Cechi have suceessfully vindicated the claims of 
their nationality, and proudly represent themse!ves 
as one branch of the great Slavic family of nations. 
The period from Huss down to the Thirty Years’ 
War, is the golden era of their nationality in the 
past; and the masses of the Bohemian people who 
show so great an interest in the recovery of a 
national consciousness need only to unders ed 
fully how closely the prosperity of their fathe 
was interwoven with evangelical Christianity, and 
by what means the ascendency of Roman Catholie- 
ism has been established, in order to be favorably 
disposed toward the new efforts of re-establishing 
the faith of their forefathers. 

In fact, the new reformation has already hope- 
fully begun. An agent of the Protestant Associa- 
ticn of the Rhine Provinces, who spent last year 
several months in the German and Sclavonian 
provinces of Austria, for the purpose of obtaining 
reliable information on the condition of Austrian 
Protestantism, makes the most encouraging state- 
racnts respecting this point. He says: The Evan- 
gelical Church is popular with the Bohemian 
people. Catholics often travel many miles, im 
order to be present at the religious worship of the 
Protestants. Bibles and devotional books are 
bought in large numbers. The aversion to the 
Roman priests is here greater than elsewhere. In 
a single village, 124 Catholics were received, ia 
1860, into the Evangelical Church. The people 
were unwilling to pay the Peter’s pence or to sige 
addresses to the Toons only the teacher and the 
undertaker signed it. Hussite reminiscences stil] 
survive ; and the names of Huss, Jerome, Ziska, 
etc., have an electric influence on every Bohemian. 
Public opinion everywhere expresses itself in 
favor of the Evangelical Church. The political 
press also shows much sympathy with Protestant- 
ism. The total number of Protestants in Bohemia 
amounts to 87,000 souls, of whom 31,000 are 
Lutherans, and 56,000 Reformed. Nearly alt 
the congregations in Northern Bohemia, which 
are in.close contact with Germany, are Lutheran, 
while the majority of those speaking the Bohemian 
language belong to the Helvetic or Reformed Con- 
fession. In Northern Bohemia Rationalistie views 
are spread to some extent; while in the South, 
where the influence of Germany is little felt, the 
clergy adhere strictly to the Biblical theology, and 
the people would never tolerate a Rationalistic ser- 
mon. In this part of Bohemia, little was known of 
the Protestant churches of Germany; only of the 
Gustavus Adolphus Society the people had heard, 
and they were surprised that the society had not 
sent them yet any agent. Many, even clergymen, 
were of opinion that Gustavus Adolphus himeelf 
had deposited two million thalers at Leipzic, and that 
the society named after the great Swedish king, 
was the administrator of this capital. Some ef 
these congregations have already been assisted by 
the Gustavus Adolphus Society in building new 
churches and schools; but as the salaries of the 
ministers and teachers are too small, *here is, un- 
fortunately, an increasing want of both, and many, 
both clergymen and school-teachers, express a de- 
sire to receive fixed salaries from the state. 


France. 
COMBATS IN THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


A few weeks ago we gave in The Independent 
an account of the new Rationalistic, or, as itis com- 
monly called, Critical School in French Protestant- 
ism. It has friends and adherents in both the 
Reformed and Lutheran Churches, but in the latter 
there is at present the greatest agitation respecting 
it. One of the leaders of the School, Colam, 
having been appointed professor at the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary of Strasburg, the Consistory 
of Pazis, which consists of ministers and laymen, 
regarded it its duty to address to the Directory of 
Strasburg (the highest board of the Church) a 
letter in which the appointment of a man whe is 
known to be openly opposed to the doctrines of the 
Augsburg Confession, as theological teacher, is 
declared a wrong inilicted upon the Churen, Ia 





high seas, and other places where the National 
Government has constitutional jarisdiction—the 
very thing Republicans have been contending for 
the last six years. Yet with slavery destroying 


were Republicans in the House who seemed to 
hesitate to do now what they have professed their 
willingness to do in time of peace. It was refresh- 
ing to hear a man so conservative as Mr. Diven of 
New York say that for his part he was willing to 
abolish slavery wherever upon the broad earth it 
had an existence under the Constitution. The 
passage of the bill in itself gives a guarantee that 
Congress will not interfere with slavery in the 
states, for it distinctly enunciates the distinction 
between the territories, the dock-yards, and other 
places for which Congress alone can legislate, and 
the states. 

The passage of the Arizona bill in the House, 
abolishing slavery within the limits of that terri- 
tory, was a triumph for the cause of human free- 
dom. It was an initial aet, and will be followed 
by others of a similar character. D. W. B. 


Religions Yntelligence. 


FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Austria. 
THE PROTESTAKT BOHEMIANS. 


An event of great importance in the history of 
Austrian Protestantism, is the recent establishment 
at Prague of a Protestant journal in the Bohemian 
er Cechic language, entitled //us, an Evangelical 
and National Journal. It is published by Wencel 
Schubert, a clergyman of the Helvetic confession, 
(the name given in Austria to the Reformed 
Church ;) and, as its title indicates, it will try to 
revive among the Bohemians the remembrance of 
the glorious age when their ancestors, under 
the leadership of men like Huss, were the foremost 
champions of religious reformation. 

The new paper, therefore, fully sympathizes with 
the intensive national movement which is pervad- 
ing the Sclavonians of Austria, and especially the 
Bohemians, or Cechi. A few p from the 
first number will illustrate its views on this sub- 
ject, and its aim. 

“ We often meet,” the editor says, “in the cen- 
versation and writings of fellow-Protestants, with 
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the Directory of Strasburg, the Rationalistic school 
is decidedly in the ascendency, and no measures 
can. be expected from that side against Colani and 
his school. The controversy can therefore be only 
fought on literary ground. The Orthodox party of 
the Church has no organ in the French language, 
and they must therefore appeal to the Church im 
pamphlets. This has been effectually done by 
Mr. Hosemann, a Lutheran clergyman of Paris, in 
a letter addressed to Mr. Colani, (Un Moi a 
propos de Uappel adresse a Mr. Celani par le 
Séminaire Protestant de Strasbourg,) and when 
three or four pamphlets had been published 
in defense of Colani, by Mr. Meyer, the President 
of the Consistory of Paris, in a brief survey of the 
entire controversy (Sinple Exposé du Debat, par 
L. Meyer.) The issue of such controversies im 
tle European state churches can never be pre- 
dicted ; it depends most of all on the favor of the 
Government, which appoints the ministers, pro- 
fessors, and members of the other ecclesiastical 
boards. Inthe Lutheran Church of Franee, as in 
most European churches, the most opposite views 
are represented. Colani and his school go far 
beyond the opinions expressed by the English 
Essays and Reviews. There is another Rational- 
istic party, of which Pastor Leblois at Strasburg 
| is a well-known representative, who adopt almost 
entirely the system of the former deists; an evan~ 
gelical party which sympathizes with the United 
Evangelical churches of Germany, has of late 
gained some influence under the able leadership 
of Rev. Mr. Harter; and even vo ned Pave ane 
i clusiveness 0} ? 
ee ed the communion of 





Such a condition is too unnatural to last 
long ; and the better the fandamental and irrecon- 
ciliable differences between the Rationalistic, the 
High Church, and the Evangelical schools will be 
understood by the pome generally, the sooner the 
final separation of the discordant elements will 


take place. = 
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InreRvENTION.—London folks have been enter- 
tained, every now and then, with stories told in the 
most positive style, by Paris correspondents and 
others, about one or another form of mischief to 
our cause, that was certainly just about to be put 
in execution by the Emperor of the French, and in 
which he had in vain solicited the co-operation of 
England. And then follows a wiping of the Eng- 
lish mouth, with a homily on the foolishness of 
Americans for not being more afraid of French 
intervention. The curiosity of it is, that none 
of these confident asseverations has ever been 
realized, but the French Government has observed 
its neutrality most strictly in every particular, 
while all the protection, encouragement, and 
assistance the rebels have obtained has been 
found in English sea-ports. We confidently antici- 
pate that the most recent crop of intervention 
prophecies will prove like the rest. With the dis- 
tinct announcement put forth by our Government, 
that intervention by any European power in 
behalf of the Rebellion means just a war 
with the United States—no less and no more 
—and with the whole sea-board and most of 
the navigable rivers of the South recovered to 
our possession, the fears of French intervention 
will lose no mam here an hour’s sleep, and will 
make not the slightest change in the policy of our 
Government. If any foreign power deems it for 
its interest to interfere to save the Rebellion, that 
is ite business and not ours. When we see it done, 
‘we shall govern our course according to events. 








CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN THE 
WEST. 


CurisTians whose church attachments and sym- 
pathies are with the Congregational faith and polity, 
who have been accustomed to regard New Eng- 
land not only as the historic ground on which such 
churches were first planted by the Pilgrims, but as 


‘still the special field of their growth and progress, 


will learn with grateful surprise of the extraordi- 
mary increase of these churches in the Great West. 

The published reports of the American Congre- 
gational Union show that there are about fourteen 
jhundred Congregational churches in New Eng- 
Jand, and about eleven hundred in the other free 
states. These figures are necessarily imperfect, 
owing to the neglect of many churches to report. 
Rev. Mr. Langworthy, Secretary of the Union, 
informs us that without doubt the number of 
churches out of New England is already larger 


‘than in it. 


This statement will be specially gratifying to 
‘New England. It furnishes an inspiriting evidence 
of the inherent vitality of the principles which 
underlie New England institutions. We have 
often heard it said that Congregational churches, 
though they succeed in New England, are not 
suited for the West, But we now have the proof, 
in substantial facts and figures, that New England 
institutions are not iimited to any soil or section, 
but will thrive with equal success wherever men 
love God and liberty. 

These churches have spread with an admirable 
contagion. The white spire is now a landmark 
on the furthest frontier. New England men, 
leaving the homes of their fathers for new homes 
on the prairies, have seldom forgotten to’ carry 
with them the two characteristic peculiarities of a 
Yankee village—the school-house and the meeting- 
house. In this way, the free spirit of New Eng- 
land—the moral legacy which the Pilgrims left— 
everywhere pervades and animates the Great 

yest. . 

The number of Congregational churches, from 
New York westward, has nearly doubled in ten 
‘years. In the extreme western states and territo- 
ries, the rate of increase has been surprisingly 
rapid. For example, in 1853, through the help of 
a few gentlemen in this city and Connecticut, a 
Congregational church was formed at St. Anthony, 
Minnesota—the first in that territory. But now, 
fifty-nine Congregational churches are reported in 
Minnesota. This is a great gain for nine years! 
Men are now living who knew the time when not 
more than twenty Congregational churches could 
be counted in all the state of New York. The 
number is now nearly four hundred. At the 
present rate of growth, in ten years the number 
of Congregational churches out of New England 

will be two to one to those in it. 

This growth has been greatly stimulated by the 
beneficent scheme of church-building, which was 
originated ten years ago in this city, approved by 
the Albany Congregational Convention, and after- 
wards incorporated into the regular operations of 
the Congregational Union. By this plan, a liberal 
fund was raised in the churches, for disbursement 
in small sums, to aid struggling congregations in 
building and paying for their houses of worship. 
The total fund with which the enterprise was 
started was $61,000. This was shortly afterwards 
increased by $14,000 raised in simultaneous collec- 
tionsin the churches on Forefather’s Day, 1857. Vol- 
untary gifts, since then, to the same treasury, have 
amounted to an additional sum of $44,000, making in 


_ all$117,000. We believe that this money has been 


expended as judiciously as any great benefaction 
which ever came from the churches. Multitudes 
of comely sanctuaries, scattered over all parts of 
the Western states, stand as monuments to its use- 
fulness ; and many congregations, thus first gath- 
ered and consolidated, are now in flourishing self- 
supporting condition, while some are already able 
aud willing, out of their abundant prosperity, to 
minister in like manner to the necessities of their 
struggling brethren in newer settlements. 

This successful advance westward, of the ancient 
faith and order of New England, we record with no 
sectarian spirit. Our allegiance to Congregational 
piinciples is nqt from partisan or denominational 
zeal. We'stand in hearty sympathy with all other 
churches of our Lord Jesus Christ, of every name 
and in every place. But our peculiar affection for 
the polity which makes each church responsible to 
itself and to God, and to no other tribunal, is 
because that polity thus carries within it a noble 
and vital spirit of liberty which specially adapts it 
to the higher necessities of the age and nation, not 
only in molding cjvil and religious institutions, 
but in developing individual Christian character, 

The Congregational idea is, that every church 
is an absolute Christian democracy. Upon its 
own members, and upon no one else, the bur- 
dei and responsibility of its government rest. 
Each church is held competent to direct its own 
interests, subject to no interference from any 
extérnal ecclesiastical authority whose dictate 
it ‘must, obey as superior to its owa will. 
Therefore, in the administration of its affairs, 





taught a useful lesson concerning individual free- 
dom and responsibility. The effect of such a dis- 
cipline upon individuals soon becomes manifest 
in whole communities—as in the civil government 
of townships in New England, where for many 
years plain and common men, not known out 
of their own neighborhood, have been teaching 
the world its best lessons in practical statesman- 
ship and civil administration. Those church 
principles which have thus made for themselves 
8o signal a record in New England, now that they 
are spreading likewise in peaceful progress 
throughout the Great West, are full of grand 
auguries for the future both for civil and religious 
liberty. They promise well for good government, 
and for that good citizenship which is its basis. 
_They promise well for the permanent prosperity 
of the nation, and for the glory of the church of 
Christ. So the solid statistios of progress which 
we this day chronicle must make glad every 
Christian man whose veins carry any inheritance 
of the blood of the Pilgrims. 





BOWDOIN-STREET CHURCH, BOSTON. 


In another column will be found the notice of 
the virtual disbanding of Bowdoin-street church, 
Boston. The event is remarkable. This church 
has arisen, flourished with unusual power, de- 
clined, and dissolved within the memory of those 
yet young. 

It was formed about the year 1825, and 
worshiped in Hanover street, not far from Elm, 
in @ granite building erected for their uses; 
pencil drawing of which, executed by Davis, the 
distinguished New York architect, now lies before 
us, and brings back many youthful associations. 

Dr. Payson of Portland was sought as the first 
pastor. Failing in him, the society secured Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, then of Litchfield, Ct., as their 
first pastor. Upon a salary of eight hundred dol- 
lars, he had contrived for nearly a score of years to 
support a family which, at his removal, numbered 
tem children. He asked the parish to increase his 
salary to one thousand dollars, offering, if they 
would, to remain with them for life—he being then 
in the prime and glory of his strength. They de- 
clined. He made up his mind toremove. The death 
of Judge Tapping Reeve had taken away the chief 
impediment. For Dr. Beecher has been heard to 
say that nothing could induce him to leave Litch- 
field while Judge Reeve was alive. Having writ- 
ten a letter to Dr. Taylor of New Haven informing 
him of his purpose, and asking his help in procur- 
ing some proper place, he carried it to the post- 
office. But before depositing it in the mail, he 
looked over the letters received, and found one 
from Boston inviting him to this new church. He 
always regarded this as a remarkable providence. 

We well remember our arrival in Boston, and 
reception into the hospitable family of Deacon Lam- 
bert—who is a young man yet. Dr. B.’s first 
residence was No. 18 Sheaf street, near Copp’s 
Hill. In the Cemetery on its top he used to walk 
and search out the places of notable old Puritan 
worthies. And at the evening meetings after such 
days he would seem like the shore of the sea, on 
which great waves were running in, that storms 
far out at sea had raised and sent to thunder on the 

shore! Nothing ever more deeply stirred him than 
such communion with the old heroic dead. As 
for ourselves, we used to accompany him, and walk 
on the difficult fence, or jump from one stone to 
another, or leap down the face of the hill that 
had already begun to be excavated for filling up 
the causeway. Coming back we wonderingly saw 
the father brushing a tear from his weather-beaten 
face, straighten up, and walk like a soldier out of 
the field of the dead! That evening lecture 
was always memorable! On one occasion 
he said, “I stood to-day by the grave of 
“the Mathers. I looked back to early days 
“of New England. 
“ fathers to witness that I would never give up this 
“battle, until the faith of the Puritans was vindi- 
“cated and accepted among their posterity !” 

He was then in the very heat of the great Ortho- 
dox and Unitarian controversy. Dr. Wisnér was at 
the Old South; Dr. Edward Beecher at Park-street ; 
Dr. Greene, of beloved memory, was at Essex- 
street; Dr. Skinner, now of Union Theological 
Seminary, had just begun to preach to the Pine- 
street church ; Dr. Jenks was in Green-street ; and 
Dr. Justin Edwards at Salem-street. This was the 
glorious hour of reviving Orthodoxy in Boston. 
Jeremiah Evarts, that noble secretary of the Amer- 
ican Board, and Elias Cornelius, Daniel Noyes, 
the sound counselor, and Dr. Pond, then editing 
the “Spirit of the Pilgrims,” and Drs. Wood and 
Porter and Stuart, of Andover, and good old Dr. 
Holmes, of Cambridge, (O versatile and witty 
son, respect and spare the faith of thy father!) 
—will Boston ever see such days again ? 

The bell of Hanover-street church had much bu- 
siness on hand. Meetings were many and crowd- 
ed. There was a revival for four continuous 
years in this church. Every week an inquiry 
meeting. It was the day of Garnett, of Ware, of 
Norton, and above all of Dr. Channing. Contro- 
versy was hot and abundant. Party feelings, and 
bitter prejudices, and religious antipathies raged. 
About this time came to Boston a fine gentlemanly 
young man, earnest, progressive, enterprising. He 
was from Virginia. He had a striking face, like 
Byron’s. His black hair curled, his eye sparkled, 
and he carried a smile that drew children to him. 
He spent some months with Dr. Beecher, and then 
took charge of a Mission church at Brighton, and 
soon came to Salem-street, on his way to the Old 
South, whose senior pastor he still is. Perhaps Dr. 
Blagden will recollect him! 

If somebody will look in the old records of Han- 
over-street church about 1829, they will finda name 
there of a boy about fifteen years old, who was 
brought into the church on a sympathetic wave, 
and who well remembers how cold and almost 
paralyzed he felt while the committee questioned 
him about his “hope” and “evidences,” which, 
upon review, amounted to this: that the son of 
fich a father ought to be a good and pious boy. 
Being tender-hearted and quick to respond to mor- 
al sympathy, he had been caught and inflamed in 
a school excitement, but was just getting over it 
when summoned to Boston to join the church! On 
the morning‘of the day, he went to church without 
seeing anything he looked at. He heard his name 
called from the pulpit among many others, and 
trembled; rose up with every emotion petrified ; 
counted the spots on the carpet ; looked piteously up 
at the cornice ; heard the fans creak in the pews 
near him ; felt thankful to a fly that lit on his face, 
as if something familiar at last had come to break 
an awful trance ; heard faintly a reading of the 
Articles of Faith ; wondered whether he should 
be struck dead for not feeling more—whether he 
should go to hell for touching the bread and wine, 
that he did not dare to take nor to refuse; spent 
the morning service uncertain whether dreaming, 
or out of the bddy, or in a trance ; and at last walked 
home crying, and wishing he knew what, now 
that he was a Christian, he should do, and how he 
was todo it. Ah, well; there is a world of things 
in children’s minds that grown-up people do not 
imagine, though they too once were young ! 

About this time, say 1829, one night a fire 
broke out in Hanover-street church. The Tem- 
perance Reformation had but just begun. The 
“Six Sermons on Intemperance” had just been 
preached in this church ; and at that very time the 
cellar was filled with liquors, being rented for 





warehousing purposes! The flames spread rap- 
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idly. In the first floor was the Tract Society 
Room, and the American Board of Foreign Missions. 
The street was whitened with scattered leaves and 
papers. The jolly firemen, knowing the church 
only through the fierce diatribes of the newspapers, 
pumped away, singing, “‘Satan’s kingdom’s tumbling 
down—Oh, glory hallelujah.” The front part of 
the building was earliest burned. By a back stair 
leading into the pulpit, the organist stole in to see 
the organ gallery in flames, and his instrument dis- 
solving in the fervent heat. His tears were his 
only words. The loss was great. Many will remem- 
ber the sermon of the pastor on the Sabbath after the 
conflagration, in the Salem-street church, from the 
text, “ Our holy and our beautiful house, where our 
fathers praised thee, is burned up with fire, and all 
our pleasant things are laid waste.” At first, fear 
It was thought a 


When he came to Boston, in 1826, the elements 
had gathered, and silent changes had brought the 
community to the eve of a great moral reforma- 
tion. It needed only that there should arise a 
leader of courage, popular gifts, and deep religious 
convictions. When such a man came, years 
of preparation blossomed at once like spring in 
almost ‘a day. The outward form.of the great 
excitement was that of controversy between the 
Unitarian and Calvinistic faiths. But, as compared 
with the great inward reality, this was but super- 
ficial. It was broader than any doctrinal contro- 
versy—deeper than any sectarian conflict. It 
was a resurrection of vital religion, in 
ali churches of every name, and in the 
Unitarian churches as well as the Evangelical. 
No man who does not know the religious condition 
of Boston in 1820 can form any conception of the 
change. When, about 1823, five young men pub- 
licly joined the Park-street church, by profession 
of their faith, it was deemed an extraordinary 
event. Christian young men were great rarities. 

In the great revival and reformation that consti- 
tutes a memorable era in the religious history of 
Boston, Bowdoin-street church has had an emi- 
nent and honorable place. 

The pastors have been Lyman Beecher, Hubbard 
Winslow, J. B. Waterbury,and Mr. Johnson—all of 
whom are yet living. 

It will be sad tidings to thousands scattered all 
over the world, that Bowdoin-street church is 
ended, and that all its glory isof the past! It will 
be to multitudes like the pulling down of the old 
home, like destroying the old mansion-house 
where the childhood was spent. 

The church is the sphere of the most mem- 
orable Heart-histories. These heart-histories are 
the most notable events of time. Those who 
have been reared and baptized in the church, 
those who have been reclaimed and instracted, 
those who have gone through deep griefs and 
poured out prayers and tears within the sanc- 
tuary, those who have found rest in it from six 
days’ toil and storm, who have been strengthened 
and made courageous to suffer, who have led into 
its courts their little children, and seen them grow 
up to manhood there,—these and nameless hundred 
others to whom the sanctuary is as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land, will hear with pain that 
the services are suspended—preaching has ceased 
—the building is to be sold—probably torn down, 
and dwellings put upon its sacred soil. Thus, as 
the waters close over a.sinking ship, and smooth 
the surface of every ripple, and in an hour after 
leave no memorial of all the life that was swal- 
lowed down, will Bowdoin church disappear, and 
in a few years old men only will stand doubtingly, 
and say, “About there, I think, stood the old 
“church, where my soul was born to spiritual 
life.” They will pass on. The grave will cover 
them. And the old way of the world keep on— 
dying—dying—dying ! 

Beyond, is the house not made with hands—the 
temple lighted by no candle—the assembly called 
by no bell—the Sabbath of eternal rest! 


MILITARY GOVERNORS IN THE SOUTH. 


Our Government has very properly solved the 
problem as to the preservation of peace and order 
in the districts conquered from the rebellion. In 
the absence of any legitimate civil power, and for- 
asmuch as the sections are held by military power, 
the whole business is simplified and rendered effec- 
tive by being left entirely under military rule. In 
good hands this will answer, for the time being, all 
the beneficial ends of government, better than any 
other method. It is effective, determinate, and 
backed by a force which precludes even a contem- 
plation of resistance. And where the military gov- 
ernor is a man of humane and just principles, with 
adequate’ intelligence and discernment, and true 
republican patriotism, he has it in his power to 
effect the instant restoration of social order, peace, 
and industry on the very heels of civil strife. It 
was a wise thing in the Secretary of the Treasury 
to transfer the whole business of securing the cot- 
ton and employing the deserted negroes at Port 
Royal to the control of the Department of War. It 
is a great thing to avoid a conflict of jurisdictions in 
such a state of affairs, as it would be to prevent 
controversy in a hospital among the wounded after 
a battle. 

The whole country rejoices in the appointment of 

Andrew Johnson as a brigadier-general in the 
army, that he might become military ,governor of 
the stateof Tennessee ; and hopes he will not be in 
a hurry to relinquish his authority, but keep the 
staff in his own hand until the rebellion is thoroughly 
subdued throughout the state. Let the last bandit 
among the mountains of Tennessee terminate his 
career under military rule. The President has 
done another good thing, if the papers report 
truly, in sending for Edward Stanley, long a 
Member of Congress from North Carolina, now in 
California, to come to Washington that he may be 
made a brigadier, and be the military governor of 
his native state, as fast as our armies are able to 
subdue the rebellion there. It is possible that there 
may be found a citizen of Louisiana so thoroughly 
loyal, and at the same time so wise and energetic, 
that he will answer for military governor of his 
state, now almost subdued by the Union arms. 
But the other cotton states will doubtless need to 
be put for a while under the military rule of com- 
petent generals of purely Northern parentage and 
education—men who have imbibed the spirit of 
liberty with their mother’s milk, and who have 
never bowed the knee in ignoble vassalage to 
slavery. 

We are led to these remarks by the recent ap- 
pointment of Captain Rufus Saxton, of the United 
States army, now a brigadier-general of volunteers, 
to the highly responsible post of military governor 
of the Southern Department, including, at present, 
the whole district of General Hunter’s command. 
We could not desire a more fitting appointment. 
General Saxton has already obtained an intimate 
acquaintance with his assigned field of service, and 
has given full proof of his varied and abundant 
qualifications for the post, by having acted as 
quaptermaster-general under Gen. Sherman during 
his entire command in the Southern’ 
from the first step of preparation for the Port Royal 
expedition. The country.may repose confidence in 
his fidelity, diseretion, courage, and patriotism to 
preserve the public peace, and do all that circum- 
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stances will admit for the restoration of the states 
of South Carolina and Georgia to law and order 
under the Federal Constitution. 

General Saxton is a native of Deerfield, Massa- 
chusetts. His genealogy includes many of the 
most fhonored ,names in that section of country 
beside his own, which has always stood among the 
best—such as Ashley, Williams, Field, Wright, 
White, etc., ete. General Ssxton is himself agrad- 
uate of West Point, of high standing in his class, 
and has continued in the army ever since. He 
assisted Governor Stevens of Washington Territory 
in the reconnoissance and survey of the Northern 
route for the Pacific Railroad, and made a very 
lucid report on that subject, which was printed by 
Congress. He has seen much adventurous service 
among the Indian tribes around the Rocky Moun- 
tains, as well as in other important trusts, and has 
ever proved upright, discreet, and patriotic. He 
has remained wholly free from that sympathy with 
secessionists which has been so sore a trial to the 
virtue of many army officers, because he never let 
his mind get poisoned with homage to the divinity 
of slavery. He will therefore do his duty impar- 
tially and firmly, without fear or favor toward 
slaveholders, or any recognition of their peculiar 
claims as paramount to the rights and interests of 
all others. He is a sincere Christian, in the fel- 
lowship of the Episcopal Church, and fearing God, 
will know no other fear. 

Gen. Saxton expects to sail for his post of duty 
on Thursday, (this day,) in the steamer Oriental, 
and will be followed and sustained by abundant 
sympathies and prayers of the wise and good. He 
has the full confidence of the President and his 
Cabinet, as we are well informed, and will be 
strong in courage to do his whole duty to all men, 
to God, and to his country. His headquarters for 
the present will be at Beaufort, S. C., until Char- 
leston is taken, when he will remove to that city, 
and there administer the resistless rule of military 
law, until the rebellious and pragmatical little 
state of South Carglina is fully brought over to 
loyalty and peace. 


THE SOUTHERN FRENZY AND ITS 
CAUSES 


Tuere is one fact connected with the present 
Southern Rebellion which has from the’ first at- 
tracted the attention of observant persons, which 
has become ever more apparent as the rebellion 
has advanced, and which was never more manifest 
than now as the crisis and end draw near. Itis a 
fact which suggests many inferences, and necessa- 
rily involves the gravest consequences, and yet 
which we do not remember to have seen so clearly 
recognized or so thoroughly analyzed as its import- 
ance demands. It is the fact that this whole im- 
mense insurrectionary movement which has threat- 
ened and almost shattered our national unity has 
propagated itself from the first, as it maintains itself 
now, not by processes of argument, not by calcula- 
tions of interest, or patriotic exhortations, not even 
by the appeals to sectional pride or the threats of 
personal injury and violence in both of which its 
leaders have been liberal,—not by any of these so 
much as by a kind of contagious frenzy, 
spreading from one man infected with it 
to others his neighbors; pervading speedily 
the whole social atmosphere of a community 
and a district, as the forces that show them- 
selves in cholera or diphtheria pervade sometimes 
the physical atmosphere; working upon multi- 
{udes without their previous expectation or consent, 
and turning the stanch and steadfast Union-man 
of one day into the fierce and red-mouthed cham- 
pion of Secession on the very day following. It 
has been a movement of insane and infectious 
irritation of the sensibilities ; akin in its nature, and 
its psychological explanation, to the “ Kentucky 
jerks” of a not remote day. It;has been an intem- 
perate and irrational excitement of the emotions 
and of the imagination, similar to that which has 
been shown so signally in other times and other 
countries; in the Lycanthropy, for example, under 
whose influence multitudes in Central Europe 
fancied themselves wolves, and bit and tore each 
other and themselves in their animal fury. Such 
general, self-propagating popular insanities have 
ceased to be common, have almost ceased indeed to 
be known, among civilized nations, since the gen- 
eral prevalence of an enlightening Christianity. 
But they have been frequent in other days; and 
the example given in this Southern Rebellion, 
especially as contrasted with the prevalent reason- 
ableness of modern Christendom, is one of the 
most signal and noteworthy among them. 

We know a gentleman, for instance, of high 
character, large culture, and eminent political 
influence and station, who, though born at the 
North, has long resided at the South, and has been 
trusted and honored to an unusual degree by the 
people of his section. He has been, and still is, 
on the side of the Union; a sagacious and intrepid 
antagonist from the first of the whole insurrection- 
ary tendency around him; and is now an exile 
from his family and his home on account of his 
convictions. The pastor of the church in which he 
was an officer was one of his own pupils ; indebted 
to him for all his training and scholarly culture ; a 
man bound to him by every tie save that of blood, 
and always, sincerely no doubt, profuse in his 
acknowledgments of indebtedness to him. They 
lived side by side ; their families were brought up 
together, and were so intermingled in all social re- 
lations, and so accustomed to interchange acts of 
neighborly kindness, that the very thought of a pos- 
sible unkindness between them, before last summer, 
would have appeared the wildest and most improb- 
able offdreams. It seemed as if nothing but a con- 
vulsion of nature, or the total destruction of one of 
the households, could even possibly rend them 
asunder.—This gentleman was intrusted by his 
still loyal neighbors with a mission on their be- 
half which brought him to the North; and when it 
was known that he had left the vicinity, and was 
suspected that he had left upon this errand, this 
very pastor, his pupil and friend of many yeara, 
who had been himself a Union man till within 
twenty-four hours, in the presence of the now sol- 
itary wife and unprotected children sitting before 
him, after reciting to God the infamous treason to 
Southern Rights of which it was suspected that his 
absent elder had been guilty, prayed publicly on 
the Sabbath that the Almighty would blast him 
unto death before He allowed him to set again his 
traitorous feet upon the soil of the state! 

And this was not in acotton state, but in one of 
the few remaining semi-loyal districts of the tier of 
states north of them. 

This is one instance out of many which have come 
to our knowledge, illustrating at once the crazy 
rapidity and the crazy ferocity with which this in- 
surrectionary movement has extended. The same 
phenomenon was vividly described in our hearing 
a few days since by a gentleman who has lately 
escaped from Texas—fleeing as much through fear 
of being himself overtaken in some unguarded 
moment by the contagious fanaticism which was 
raging around him, as through fear of the insults 
and injuries he should suffer if he remained there. 
The characteristics of the movement there were the 
same that they have been elsewhere: rapidity, 
fury, utter recklessness both of reasons and of con- 
sequences, and a tendency to spread itself by a kind 
of moral (or immoral) contagion, without recourse 
to any processes of argument, or any recitation of 
justifying occasions.—This view of it illustrates 
much that has been obscure in the history of this 
movement to the Northern mind. It explains the 








mingled stubbornness and vehemence that have 
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been shown in the course of it./It discloses the 
secret of the utter insensibilitywhich has been 


evident at the South to all the ments and all 
the memories that would have gemed effectual to 
restrain the devotéesof it in mad career, if 


not to recall them to their ancie# allegiance. And 


it holds in it a fierce threat of ts violence and the 
stubborness of the resistance tft may still be ex- 
pected to the advancing nation{ armies 


And now for a glance at he causes of this. 
How comes such a state of fhings to be possible 
at the South which we knows not possible here 
atthe North? The differeng is not in the strain 


of the blood of the different jeoples; for in* fact 





it is one blood on both the sid@s of the line which 
dividesthem. The y and Celtic elements 
are mingled there, as they an here; and, outside 
of Louisiana at least, and bly of South Caro- 


lina, they exist in much the proportions as 
with us. The cause of this strange and startling 
development at the South is, in one word, 
Stavery! That, and nothing else, has trained 
generation afier generatim to yield to each 
fresh impulse of passiog; to acknowledge no 
responsibility for their opinions, and no obligation 
to form correct ones ; to make their own fierce wills 
supreme not over others only, but over their own 
convictions and consciences ; and to domineer with 
fury over everything that interposed any obstacle 
to their desires. The state of mind, in a man ora 
community in whom or in which such passions 
have been the law, and the rational nature has 
been subjugated to the will, is always a steto akin 
to insanity. It forms of itself the border-land be- 
tween a healthful mental condition, and that 
wherein all fanatical phantasms evoke furious feel- 
ing and crazy action. And the step from the one 
state into the other is never a difficult one to take. 
Add to this the absence of general education, 
which Slavery also causes and necessitates, 
the clannish insolence it engenders in the 
masters, the dependent and demoralized condi- 
tion it produces among the poor whites, the 
quality of the religion which must prevail where 
it in practice annuls the Decalogue and tramples to 
the earth the Sermon on the Mount—putting an 
intemperate camp-meeting excitement in place of 
an intelligent consecration to Christ, and rivaling 
the dirtiest of the medieval menks in the rhapso- 
dies which it boasts, while as inaccessible as is 
heatheniam itself to the Christian law of forgive- 
ness and humility,—and we have the instant and 
adequate explanation of the frightful fact which 
fronts us at the South; a fact as patent, and far 
more frightful, than the most terrific conflagration 
of cities that ever made the midnight lurid; than 
the most far-gleaming volcanic eruption that ever 
waved its banner of wrath over plains and towns 
which its lava was to bury. 

The most appalling demonstration yet given of 
the essential evilness of Slavery, of its radical an- 
tagonism not to our Government only but to every 
humane and enlightened civilization—is given, in’ 
our judgment, in this single fact: that a state of so- 
ciety is generated by it to which all these insane ten- 
dencies are native; from which there may issue, at 
any time, such wide-extending delirious frenzies. 
And the question how we are ever again to live in 
peace in such a confederation as heretofore we have 
endured with this fountain and source of such 
malign mischiefs, what remedy there is for them 
except in the repopulation of the South with a better 
society, and the actual and final extirpation of the 
system which breeds such dangerous powers spon- 
taneously—this is a question to make us all pause! 
a question the magnitude and the gravity of which 
will appear the more fully the nearer we advance 
toward the point where a practical answer must be 
given. 





REV. THOMAS SNELL, D.D. 

Tuis venerable father in the ministry departed 
this life on the 4th inst., aged 87 years, 5 months, 
and 13 days. He was born in Cummington, in 
Hampshire county, Mass., Nov. 21, 1774. His 
father held the office of magistrate in the common- 
wealth, and of deacon in the church. The son 
inherited from his parents a robust constitution, a 
wonderful power of endurance. He prepared for 
college under the tuition of his pastor, the Rev. 
James Briggs. He was graduated at Dartmouth 
College, in 1795. He was a classmate of Rev. Sam- 
uel Worcester, D.D. After his graduation he 
taught an academy in Haverhill, N. H., for one 
year. Here he became the subject of renewing 
grace. He then studied theology for one year, 
with’ Rev. Charles Backus, D.D., of Somers, Ct. 
The fourth Sabbath after his licensure he preached 
at North Brookfield, Mass.,then known as the sec- 
ond precinct in Brookfield. Having preached 
nearly six months as a candidate, he was ordained 
over what is now the First Congregational church 
and society in North Brookfield, on the 27th of 
June, 1798. 

Here he labored as sole pastor over 53 years, and 
retained the pastoral relation to the end of life, a 
period of nearly 64 years. At the time of his death 
he was the oldest pastor in the state. While he 
was the sole pastor there were added to the church 
316 by profession, and 137 by letter. His labors 
were attended with five revivals of religion. 

His relations to his church were happy, and he 
expressed the hope that he might die in the midst 
of his people. God granted him the desire of his 
heart. 

Seven years before his death he received a stroke 
of paralysis, and was able to preach but little after 
that event. He was much respected by his breth- 
ren in the ministry. For 25 years he was secre- 
tary of the General Association of Massachusetts. 
He was a member of the Board of Overseers of the 
Charity Funds of Amherst College for 33 years. 
He was present at the meeting of the General As- 
sociation of Massachusetts, in 1810, when the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions was organized, and for 24 years was a 
corporate member of the Board. He gave 24 ser- 
mons, pamphlets, or tracts to the press. He was a 
member of over 140 councils, and rendered impor- 
tant service in settling ecclesiastical difficulties. 
He was a man of positive opinions. He did not 
allow the man so to be lost in the minister but that 
even on politics he had his distinctive views, and 
exercised the rights of a citizen in respect to them. 
Though ever conservative in his sympathies, he 
claimed a place for the moral aspects of politics in 
the services of the sanctuary. He commenced 
preaching on temperance in 1812, and unier his 
faithful ministrations the church of which he was 
pastor passed a vote, in 1833, that they would re- 
ceive no member “ but upon the principle of entire 
abstinence from the use, the manufacture, and the 
sale of ardent spirits as adrink.” As a pioneer in 
this great reform, he may well be associated with 
Beecher and Humphrey, Edwards and Hewit. 

His sympathies were early excited in behalf of 
the poor slave, but they were developed particu- 
larly in connection with the*scheme of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society. When the present strug- 
gle for our national existence came on, he was 
deeply moved, and said with the strongest empha- 
sis, “I have always been in favor of authority : I 
have always been the friend of the Government, 
and I say now, let the Government be sustained 
at all hazards.” He was not, strictly speaking, a 
baer Although he received an early bias in 

vor of Hopkinsianism, yet he cannot really be 
said to have belonged to any school in theology. 
He held with an unyielding tenacity the great doc- 
trines of the Christian system, ever delighting par- 
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ticularly in Biblical forms of doctrine, and making 
them his almost constant theme. 

He was & man of great physical strength and of 
commanding dignity, yet he had amiable and 
genial traits which could be best appreciated by 
a familiar acquaintance. Me was remarkable 
for punctuality, for honesty, and a sensitive 
regard for what is honorable. Among his 
people he sometimes exercised an authority which 
would ill comport with the spirit which has pre- 
vailed in the community the last few years. He 
had strong common sense and good powers as a 
reasoner. He was mighty in the Scriptures, and 
prevailed as a man of prayer. His personal ex- 
perience in the last few years of his life strikingly 
resembled that of the distinguished Dr. Samuel 
Hopkins. They had both suffered from paralysis ; 
both had desponding views respecting themselves. 
On the morning of the communion Sabbath he was 
taken to his eternal rest. His funeral occurred on 
the 7th inst., in the meeting-house of the First 
Congregational society in North Brookfield. Rey. 
Mr. Carpenter of Southbridge read selections from 
Scripture; Rev. Mr. Cushing, who had been 
associated with Dr. Snell over ten years in the 
pastoral office, preached a historical and biog- 
raphical discourse ; Rev. Mr. Whiting of Provi- 
dence, R. I., a native of North Brookfield, pro- 
nounced a personal tribute; Rev. Dr. Vaill of 
Palmer offered prayer. The text of the discourse 
was Jer. xlviii. 17—* All ye that are about him, 
bemoan him, and all ye that know his name, say, 
How is the strong staff broken, and the beautiful 
rod.” 


THE RECENT ANNIVERSARIES. 


Never before in the history of this land were 
Christian ministers and laymen gathered in con- 
sultation under circumstances of such peculiar 
and solemn interest, as during the recent May An- 
niversaries of New York. A year of civil war, 
upon a scale which dwarfed to insignificance all 
former civil wars, had carried its huge cloud across 
one whole year. Two vast armies in the West, 
and two in the East, stood lowering upon each 
other. Every morning men awoke expecting news 
of the final shock of battle. While Christian 
ministers prayed or exhorted, the thunder of battle 
might be sounding in Virginia or in the valley of 
the Mississippi. Multitudes who thronged the 
platform or the seats, had sons in the army. Is it 
strange that, whatever the society or its field of 
labor, the speakers discussed the one great topic of 
the day? The society might be the venerable 
Bible Society—but the audience thought war; 
Tract Society, Boston, or Tract Society, New York ; 
Congregational Reunion, or Missions; the theme 
that glowed and fired the heart was still the war! 
Why should it not be so? When God is marching 
before the nations in a movement so sublime, all 
eyes must needs be fixed upon his steps. It is the 
day of the Lord God of Battles, the hour of the 
God of Hosts ! 

But it has been a source of peculiar gratification 
that during a year of such trial, embarrassments, 
and disturbance, the pecuniary resources of the 
Benevolent Societies have suffered so little. It is 
true that there has been a deciease, but that it is 
not so great as was to have been expected, the fol- 
lowing figures will show. 

The reports of eleven of the most important 
associations make the following exhibit as com- 
pared with the reports of Anniversary week last 
year : 








Rec'ts for Ree’ts for Dec. 
1861, 1862. 
. Am. Bible Society ...... 359,551 378,131 11,420 
Am, Tract Society...... 398,735 204,721 154,014 
Am. Home Mis. Soc..... 183,761 163,852 19, 
Am. & For. Ch. Union.. 60, 000 5 
Seamen's Friend Soc... 72,977 54,652 16,325 
Female Guardian Soc... 42,295 21,068 21,287 
Am, Cong. Union...... 14,048 7,535 6,513 
Am. Tem. Union....... 6.000 1,373 4,627 
N, Y. 8, 8. Union...... 18,000 Bae 0 oi GK 
$241,694 

Am. Tract Society of Inc. 
itis ann n02sseces 75.042 88,054 13,012 
N. Y. State Col. Soc.... 10,310 18,827 8,517 
$1,231,279 $1,011,293 $21,529 
ye TTT ree $220,165 


One-sixth of the whole, in times of peace, 
might indicate a dangerous lapse of Christian in- 
terest ; but that in time of war only two out of 
twelve hundred thousand dollars have been lost, 
is a sign of great encouragement. This reveals 
the fact, that giving is a matter of principle, and 
not merely of generosity. Generosity flows from 
surface springs, and is easily changed by drouth. 
Principle strikes deeper, and feeds at those springs 
which feel neither winter nor summer, but flow 
with constancy through the year. 

On the whole, we believe that the discipline of 
the year has tended to harmonize the feelings of 
those who have differed violently hitherto. There 
was a kind spirit everywhere apparent, and « 
great advance toward harmony of ideas in respect 
to duty upon the great subject of our age and na- 
tion. There was not wanting food for humor. 
The New York Tract Society had asked Dr. Pier- 
son to speak,—a Southerner, and supposed to be 
judicious and conservative. No one has ever de- 
manded of the Managers more than he boldly de- 
manded. He called upon them to unmuzzle the 
Nassau-street printing-presses, to expose the ini- 
quity of Southern laws, and help forma public 
sentiment in the nation for their correction. This 
advice, from their own speaker, on their own plat- 
form, must have been trying to the nerves. On 
the whole, they stood the fire bravely. The 
revered and excellent presiding officer flinched a 
little, and fidgetted in his chair. He even turned 
his back upon the speaker. But men for the first 
time under fire in battle are known to be a little 
flustered, who in the end prove brave. 

We look with no unsympathetic eye on such 
sensibilities. These, gentlemen have not been 
drilled to full abolition doctrine. It must, of 
course, strike them at first as a littlesevere. But 
use will soon make them familiar. Next year, the 
chairman will be able to hold his head up straight 
while men deelare the duty of the American 
church to respect the rights of every man, black or 
white, for whom Christ died. And before we die 
we hope to receive a note from Dr. Hallock, 
asifing us if we cannot give a little more point ‘and 
thoroughness to that part of our sermon which the 
Tract Society will then be publishing, which 
treats of the duty of Emancipation and the doctrine 
of Human Rights. 


> 





SUBDUE, THEN PUNISH. 


Tue wicked conspiracy of the slaveholders cul- 
minated in a rebellion, which has assumed the 
proportions of a civil war; and this has brought 
upon our Government the complicated obligations 
and responsibilities both of quelling an insurrec- 
tion by legal process, and of carrying on a war 
according to what the civilized world calls the 
laws of war. The latter is most imperative, and 
demands the first attention. Its operation is seen 


generals concerning the treatment of prisoners, in 
the removal of the men taken on board the Savannah 
from the jail where they awaited judicial trial as 
pirates, to the fortress where they are treated as 
prisoners of war, and in the actual exchange of 
prisoners with the self-styled government of the 
so-called Confederate States, whereby men taken 
in arms in the act of “levying war against the 
United States,” are not only set at liberty, but 
made free to stand again in open hostility to the 
government of the country. In these and all oth- 
er particulars, our Government has scrupulously 
observed all the requirements of the laws of war, 





in the negotiations and arrangements with rebel - 
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TO THE ARMY CH! 


Tuere will be many histo: 
struggle now agitating our lan 
I have consented to prepare a 
stand-point which I occupy, t 
History of the Civil War in A’ 
allow me, through your paper, 
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NOTICE 


Tue Boston Dea¥ Mute Curistia 
THE BENEVOLEN?.—Our neighbors of 
been united in an organization whic 
basis. This is now dissolved. Anda 
to them is, bow can they, in their ix 
minational churches, or to derive be 
tions, be placed under religious ins! 
adapted to their necessities * 

It is not desirableto form one denor 
by which those now in the membe 
shall be obliged to relinquish either | 
their church relations. 

They are therefore now organizit 
leave their present church relatio: 
them the benefits of worsbip, instruc 
to their peculiar circumstances. 

To carry out this plan, however, ' 
the public. The Deaf Mutes general 
dustry for support, and of course pr’ 
with others in their efforts for accum 
therefore, to support a teacher or pai 
of public worship, they must look to 
to assist them. 














A collector has been appointed, w! 
for aid. But if any persons are d 
cause without further application, tl 
to JOSEPH STORY, Esq.. Studio 
street, who has kindly consented to 
tion. (Signed) 

: JOHN A. ANDREW. 

Eb. N. KIRK. 
A. L. STONE. 
J. N. MURDOCK. 
GEO. W. GARDNER. 
. H. NEALE. 
7 A. C. THOM 
Ow Tuesday, May 20, the friends 
Benevolent Society are invited t¢ 
Asylum, Eighty-eighth street, nea 
A.M. 
Appropriate addresses may be ex 
——— _— 
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in all respects of honor and humanity, to a degree 
vever surpassed by any other nation. Such 
Vill continue to be its course, carrying 
On war, as. war, so long as .the re- 
belion shall continue to exhibit the characterist- 
108 Owar. It is by war that we are to subdue 
the Sat rebellion. The men who are engaged in 
it will by treated as public enemies. The prison- 
‘ers takenyy our troops are lodged in barracks, fed 
with » Bursed in sickness, buried when 
dead, releaset on parole, or exchanged as soldiers 
captured in war, just as English or French soldiers 
would be treated. There is no revenge on prison- 
‘ore of war. There is no vindication of the 
claims of civil justwe on them: They must be 
kept or let go by the rtles of war. The demands 
‘of justice upon traitors, murderers, robbers, and 
assassins, for having outraged all the obligations of 
loyalty and Patriotism, mast be held in abeyance, 
however trying it may be to our natural feelings or 
sense of right. 

But when we shall have finished the war, so that 
the authority of the Federal Government according 
to the Constitution is supreme over our whole terri- 
tory, when courts can be held in every district by 
loyal judges, precepts served only by loyal marshals, 
cases managed only by loyal lawyers, and tried 
before juries of loyal men, in the midst of peace 
and order, then the question of punishment may 
come up in order, and be determined accord- 
ing as shall then seem to be demanded by 
public justice. It is not to be supposed for a mo- 
ment that our Government is in danger of fore- 
going the infliction of deserved punishment upon 
the guilty authors and leaders of the rebellion. 
ae nature, the sense of justice in the civilized 
world, would ery out with indignation at seei 
whole diabolical crew of Ae ne let off without 
punishment. But there is no need of hurry in the 
case. The charge of treason will keep for a 
lifetime. The day will never come that the lead- 
ers of this infamy can walk abroad in insolence, 
flaunting their crime in the face of a wronged 
— with impunity. Davis and Stephens, Cobb, 

ompson, and Floyd, Letcher, Harris, and Pickens, 
Tatnall and the captains of the navy, Twiggs and 
the colonels in the army, who resigned for the pur- 
pose of fighting for the rebellion, and many others 
who have led their fellows into crime and ruin, 
must wander up and down the earth like Cain, or 
expiate with their lives the part they have taken in 


thus levying war upon their country, upon libert 
and the human race. — Vs 








TO THE ARMY CHAPLAINS. 


Tuere will be many histories written of the 
struggle now agitating our land. With hesitancy, 
I have consented to prepare a narrative, from the 
stand-point which I occupy, to be entitled “The 
History of the Civil War in America.” Will you 
allow me, through your paper, to say to the chap- 
lains, and others in the army, that I shall feel ex- 
ceedingly grateful for any communications which 
may be sent to me, of individual or regimental acts 
of heroism, or of any touching incident in the 
camp, the field, or the hospital, which may be 
deemed worthy of permanent record. Much politi- 
cal and religious philosophy may often be con- 
densed in a brief anecdote. Many eventful scenes 
will transpire, which will not be recorded in the 
public journals. I therefore venture thus to ap- 
peal, especially to the chaplains of the army, to 
send me such incidents as, in their judgment, will 
eontribute to the more full elucidation of this great 
conflict between aristocratic usurpation and pop- 


ular rights. Joun §. C. Apporr. 
New Haven, Ct. 


- ‘WOTICES. 


Tue Boston Dear Mute CuristiaAN ASSOCIATION.—APPEAL TO 
THE BENEVOLEN?.—Our neighbors of this class have for some time 
been united in an organization which had no distinct religious 
basis. This is now dissolved. Anda question of great importance 
to them is, how can they, in their inability either to form deno- 
minational churches, or to derive benefit from ordinary ministra- 
tions, be placed under religious instruction and enjoy a worship 
adapted to their necessities ? 7 

It is not desirableto form one denominational Deaf Mute Church, 
by which those now in the wembership of other denominations 
shall be obliged to relinquish either their personal convictions or 
their church relations. 

They are therefore now organizing an association which will 
leave their present church relations undisturbed, and yet give 
them the benefits of worsbip, instruction, and communion adapted 
to their peculiar circumstances. 

To carry out this plan, however, will require liberal aid from 
the public. The Deaf Mutes generally are dependent on their in- 
dustry for support, and of course prevented from full competition 
with others in their efforts for accumulating property. In order, 
therefore, to support a teacher or pastor, and to meet the expenses 
of public worship, they must look to us of the more favored classes 
to assist them. 

A collector has been appointed, who will call on the benevolent 
for aid. But if any persons are disposed to contribute to this 
cause without further application, they may remit their donations 
to JOSEPH STORY, Esq.. Studio Building, No. 112 Tremont 
street, who has kindly consented to act as Trustee of the Associa- 











tion, (Signed) 
JOHN A. ANDREW. G. W. BLAGDEN. 
Eb. N. KIRK E. S. TOBEY. 
A. L. STONE. JACOB SLEEPER. 
J. N. MURDOCK. E. 0. HAVEN. 
GEO. W. GARDNER. N. ADAMS. 
R. H. NEALE D. C. EDDY. 


A. C. THOMPSON. 


On Tuesday, May 20, the friends of the New York Magdalen 
Benevolent Society are invited to a social gathering at the 
Asylum, Eighty-eighth street, near Fifth avenue, at 11 o’clock 
A 





-M. 
Appropriate addresses may be expected on that occasion. 


MARRIED. 


Lierp—Parxer—aAt the University-place church, on Thursday, 
May 8, by Rev. George Potts, D.D., assisted by Rey. Charles 
Hodge, D.D., of Princeton, N.J., Rev. Charles H. Lloyd to Katha- 
rine C., daughter of Willard Parker, M.D., all of this city. 

RoosA—BiakE—In this city, on Thursday, May 8, by Rev. R. 
S. Storrs, D.D., Mary Hoyt, eldest daughter of S, M. Blake, to D. 
B, St. John Roosa, M.D. 

Roaers—Ticengr—At the residence of the bride’s father, Mr. 
Lewis Ticknor, in Triangle, April 15, by Rev. Samuel Johnson of 
—- Forks, Mr, Charles Rogers of Barker to Miss Jane 

icknor. 














DIED. 


Duzeut—At New Haven, Ct., April 29, Mary Willis Dwight ; 


Years of comparative physical feeblenes’ had but endeared her 
the more to those who loved her, as they had brought to more 
beautiful exhibition her patience and fortitude, the. tenderness 
and warmth of her affection for friends, her native hopefulness and 
playful humor, her appreciative enjoyment of intellectual culture, 
and above all, her unfailing faith in God her Father, and in Christ 
her Savior. She died, as she had prayed that she might, still 
clasping the hands and hearing the voices of those nearest to her 
by human ties. She ascended—no one who ever knew her can 
for a moment doubt—to the great company of those who “ walk in 
white,” being found worthy. And she has left a memory behind 
her, in many hearts, that will make earth more lonesome tothem, 
and heaven more attractive, until they too shall sit with her at 
the Marrisge Supper of the Lamb. 8. 


Horcutns— At Prairie du Sac, Sauk county, Wis., February 
il, Rey Henry Hutchins, aged 49. He was born at Portsea, in 
the south of England ; was bred a mechanic, but became a mer- 
cham, in which business he acquired a fortune. His friends 
often remarked that his hands were like the fabled philosopher’s 
stone— whatever they touched turned to gold. During a period 
of financial distress in 1848, by lenity to his debtors, he was re- 
duced to bankruptcy. His creditors voted him a sum to enter 
upon a small business, till 1854, when he embarked for America, 
and came to Baraboo, where he settled. 

His Christian life was marked with unusual interest. He was 
connected with a large family, who lived in utter neglect of even 
the forms of religion. At the age of 19, in passing a dissenting 
chapel one Sunday, he was attracted by the music. There Jesus 
met him and made him a monument of his grace. He at once 
entereo with Zeal into his service. His father being dead, he be- 
came a minister to his mother’s household. During the first year 
he had the happiness of seeing his parent and four other mem- 
bers of the family rejoicing with him in the Lord. 

He soon began to labor in the work of the ministry, with the 
approbstion of the church with which he was connected, His 
first labors were at the alms-house ; then in the destitute villages 
in the n+ighborhood of Portsea ; sometimes traveling ten miles 
out and back, and preaching three times on the Sabbath. He 
went also into the neglected portions of the town, and engaged in 
street preaching ; many being attracted by the novelty to come 
out to hear; others raised their windows and sat and listened. 
He engaged much in open-air preaching, encouraged and direct- 
ed by his excellent friend, Kev. John Darly, celebrated as an 
efficient open-air preacher. — 

He came out from his native country much as Abram left his 
father’s home—going out under God’s direction—not knowing 
whither. Across the Atlantic they had a boisterous passage. 
From New York he went directly to Baraboo, and found himself 
among strangers and nearly destitute of money. He founda 
rude, unfinished dwelling for his family, and obtained a scanty 
subsistence for them by daily labor, and selling a portion of his 
and their wardrobe. 

In August, 1857, he united with the Madisom Presbyterian and 
Congregational Convention, and has since been under the.care at 
different times of the American Miesionary Association and the 
Home Missionary Soctety, and preached in the Con: ional 
churches of Lyndon, Newport, Baraboo, and Prairie du Sac—for 
the last time at Mazomanic in November last, on the parable of 
the Prodigal Son, rising from a sick-bed to make the effort, which 
is described by those who heard it to have been one of overwhelm- 
~ power. 

‘ew possessed his acquaintance with the Scriptures—having 
been aceustomed to study them critically for twenty-five years, 
comparing Scripture with Scripture, and for the most part without 
the aid of commentaries, Most Christians, and even many minis- 
Seen an oh tues peceeiy es tarace. He made a deep 
impression upon all his acquaintances that he was eminently & 
man of God, a lover of Jesus, heavenly-minded and prayerfal, 
Mee | a strong faith and sweet confidence in God for the sup- 


His last sickness was painful and distressing, but he was patient 
asalamb. Not.a cloud obscured his view of the of God in 
the face of Jesus At one time on sist be 









Jor—On Monday, Mi 12, Jesse the Toth year of his 
Sas tase cockdusna hee we vere 
remains will tl Wen) Fiemme : 

Wurrrtesry—At La se Whi 
< Kansas, April 19, David H. Whit- 
tlesey, in his 224 year, Ygeant in Oounteny x, 13¢h, Regiment 
Wisconsin olunteers, of Rev. John S. Whittlesey of 

prea Mes. in his firm faith in Christ 
the peace of Christ, at Sand- 
wich, Illinois, on the Mrs. Amelia Cynthia, wife of 
Rev. James 46 years. She was ® daughter of 
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QBNAMENTAL N 


Wroveur, , ann Wine. 


Iron Ratiinas, Gateway, Prees, BALconres, Veranna and 
Farm Fenozs, Tazz Guams, STALL Guanps, Manozrs, and 
Winpow Guarps. 


WORK, 


IRON FURNITURE, 
Bedsteads, Cradles, and Crit, Also Mattresses, all kinds. 
Wire Flower Trainers, Stads, Baskets, etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOJUE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF FOUR 
TuREE-CENt Sramps. \ 
HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 
No. 259 Canal street near Broadway, 


NEW Y)RE. 
QRBNAMENTAL [RON WORKS 
No. 522 BRO\DWAY, 

Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. 


Sects: Gonusintion of Iron Work made to order. Vases, Foun- 
tains, ttees, Chairs, Railings, Redsteads, etc., constantly on 


No. 522 BROADWAY. 
Send | for a Duvb of Designs and Price List, 
L. D. OLMSTED & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Lymas Barrp, 








Mas. L. D. OLmstep, Feancis BeaDier. 


LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 


Investments made at ten per cent, interest, amply secured b; 
mortgage on property in Chicago. ‘ - 
NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED, AND OLD CLAIMS 

ADJUSTED AND SECURED. 


REFERENCES : 

Springfield, Mass, 
Messrs, G. & C. Merriam, 
Hon. Daniel L. Harris, 
F, 8, Bailey, Esq. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Henry L. Young, Esq. 


Northampton, Maes, 
Hon. J. P. Williston, 





B ¥ New mg 

enry Young, ‘ 

Moses Taylor: Esq., 

John J, Phelps, Esq., 

Messrs. George Bliss & Co., 

Messrs. Cochran & Co., 

Messrs, Read, Taylor & Co., 

—— Murphy, Griswold & 
0. 


Norwalk, Ct. Jonathan H. Lyman, Esq. 
Charles Isaacs, Esq., 
Gould D, Jennings, Esq., Chicago, Ill. 


Hon, A. H, Byington. 


Boston, Mass. 
Exchange Bank, Cc. G. Hammond, 
Stanfield, Wentworth & Co., Ogden, Fleetwood & 
Geo. F. Ruggles, Esq. 

Rockville, Ct. 


Rockville Bank. 


New Haven, Ct. 
J E. Sheffield, Esq., 
Wells Southworth, Esq., 
Ezra C. Read, “9 


“? 
-? 
le 


Washington, D. C. 
Hon. L, E. Chittenden, 
Hon, A. A. Burnham. 


Philadelphia, 
Hon. William Strong. 


Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Adam Pearson, Esq., 
William Lillie, Esq. 


Hartford, Ct. 3 
John Olmsted, Esq., 8. D. Pardee, Esq., 


A. G. Hammond, Esq., Wm. Johnson, Esq., 

Jno. Beach, Esq., Hon, John Woodruff. 

Hon. Mark Howard, 

Messrs. George P. Bissell & Rutland, Vt. 
Co. Luther Daniels, Esq. 


Circulars will be sent on application by mail. 
(GOLD, TREASURY NOTES, 


AND ALL ISSUES OF 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD Br 
LIVERMORE, CLEWS & CO., 


Bankers and Dealers in Securities, 
Nos. 41 and 43 Wall st. 


(THOMAS DENNY & CO., 


No, 8 JAUNCY OOURT, No, 39 WALL 8T., 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, and Government 
Securities, at the Board of Brokers, for cash or on time. Orders 

mail or otherwise will receive prampt attention. Our Annual 
ancia] Circular furnished gratuitously on ication. 


GAMUEL HALLETT & CO., 


BANKERS, 


NO. 58 BEAVER STREET, 
New Yor Crry, 


Dealers in Foreign and Domestic Exchange, and Negotiators of 
Btate and Railroad Bonds. 


HENRY H. BOODY, 


STOCK, BROKER; 


No. 12 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 

Buys and sells Stocks, Bonds, and Public Securities of every kind 
on Commission. Refers, by special permission, to Wm. A. Booth, 
Esq., No. 93 Front street, N. Y.; Geo. A. Coe, Esq., Pres. Am, 
Exchange Bank, N. Y.; Robert Bayard, Esq., No. 12 Wall street, 
N, Y. ; Samuel J. Tilden, Esq., No. 12 Wall street, N. Y¥. 


SINGER & CO.’S 


LETTER “A” FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE, 
WITH ALL THE RECENT IMPROVEMENTS, 


Is the BEST and CHEAPEST and MOST BEAUTIFUL of all Sewing- 
Machines. This Machine will sew anything, from the running of 
a Tuck in Tarletan to the making of an Overcoat—anything from 
Pilot or Beaver Cloth down to the softest Gauze or Gossamer 
Tissue, and is ever ready to do its work to perfection. It can fell, 
hem, bind, gather, tuck, quilt, and has capacity for a great variety 
of ornamental work. This is not the only Machine that can fell, 
hem, bind, and so forth, but it will do so better than any other 
Machine. The Letter ‘‘ A” Family Sewing-Machine may be had 
in a great variety of cabinet cases. The Folding Case, which is 
now becoming so popular, is, as its name implies, one that can be 
folded into a box or case, which, when opened, makes a beautiful, 
substantial, and spacious table for the work to rest upon. The 
cases are of every imaginable design— plain as the wood grew in 
its native forest, or as elaborately finished as art can make them. 
ie Send for a pamphlet. 
I, M. SINGER & CO., ; 


No. 458 Broadway, N. Y. 


M&S: S. A. ALLEN, 

A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
HER PREPARATIONS FOR THE HAIR 

Have not only attained the largest sale in this country, but within 

the past few years, to supply the large and increasing demand in 

foreign countries, depots for their exclusive sale have been opened 
in London and Liverpool. 
CONVINCING TESTIMONY. 

Rey. C. A. BUCKBEE, 

Assistant Treasurer, American Bible Union, N. Y. City, 
writes: ‘‘I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of nu- 
merous friends, to the great value of Mrs, S, A. Allen’s World’s 
Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum:” 

Rey. J. H. CORNELL, N. Y. City: ‘‘I procured it for a rela- 
tive. The falling of the hair stopped, and restored it from 
being gray to its natural and beautiful color.” 

Rrv. J. WEST, Brooklyn, L. I.: ‘1 will testify to their value in 
the most liberal sense. They have restored my hair where it 
was bald, and, where gray, to its original color.” 

Rrv. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Mass.: ‘‘I have used them with 
great effect. I am now neither bald nor gray. My hair was 
dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth.” 

4 A host of others we will be happy to show. 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old, It strengthens the hair when 
weak, prevents its falling or turning gray, and, when gray, restores 
it to its original color, It will restore it on bald places, 

IT IS NOT A DYE, 

Requires no previous preparation of the hair, and is easily applied 
by one’s self. When once restored, a few applications, at intervals 
of three months, you will not have a gray hair even to the most 
advanced age. It gives the hair a soft, glossy, and natural 
appearance. One bottle will generally suffice for twelve months, 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 


or Zylobalsamum, is essential to use with the Restorer, but alone 
is most efficacious. For ladies and children whose hair requires 
frequent me it has noequal. It cleanses the hair, removes 
all dandruff, and imparts to it a most delightfal fragrance. The 
Restorer reproduces, and the Hair Dressing cultivates and beau- 


tifies. Manufactory and Sales Office, Ne. 198 GREENWICH ST., 


New Yors. For sale by all Druggists. 

HEUs HAIR DYE, 50 ) CENTS.—BLACK OR 
y Warranted. 

Sebeh nar in mares ea et 

goods stores. 

HAR DYE! HAIR DYE! 


WILLIAM A. BATCHELER’S 
HAIR DYE is the best in the world, All others are imitations. 
Applied at No, 16 Bond street, and sold everywhere: 
Factory, No. 81 Barclay street. 
MAY-Day HINTS. 





























DON’T NEGLECT YOUR INSURANCE! 
POOR INSURANCE IS DEAR AT ANY PRICE! 


THE 
CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 
No. 102 BROADWAY, 











GYRUS PECK, Assistant Sec, 


NEW MILITARY AND NAVAL BOOKS. 


BETWEEN WALL AND PINE, 
Lae OF eat Sats Sea PP 
three-fourths of its 
Surplus......--++-+ + seaceeceecee 571,518 26 ) 
MOB crcceccccccccceceeersreeeres ees sa ahees cece o18 26 
GEORGE T. HOPE, Pres. 
H, H. LAMPORT, Seo. 


%e “a 


BENTON’S ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY. 

A Course of Instruction in Ordnance and Gunnery, compiled for 
the use of the CADETS of the UNITED STATES MILITARY 
ACADEMY. By Capt. J. G. Bewron, Ord. Department, U.8.A., 
late Instructor of Ordnance and the Science of Gunnery, Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point ; Principal Assistant to the Chief 
of Ordnance. U.S.A. Second edition, revised and enlarged, 
Bvo, half morocco, 550 pp. $4. 


NAVAL LIGHT ARTILLERY AFLOAT AND ASHORE, Pre- 
pared and Arranged for the U. 8. Naval Academy by Lieut. 
W. H. Pasxss, U.S.N. Second edtiion. Revised by Lieut. 
8. B, Lucsz, U.S.N., Assistant Instructor of Gunnery and Tac- 
tics at the U. S. Naval Academy. 1 vol. Svo, cloth, with 22 
lithographed plates. $1 50. 


MANUAL FOR ENGINEER TROOPS ; consisting of— 
Part I. Ponton Drill. 

“ TI, Rules for Conducting a Siege. 

‘€ III. School of the Sap. 

“ IV. Military Mining. 

« V. Construction of Batteries. 
By Capt. J. C. Duanz, Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army. 1 vol. 
12mo, halfmorocco. Plates. $2. 


NOLAN’S SYSTEM FOR TRAINING CAVALRY HORSES. 
By Kennan Gazsanp, Capt, Fifth Cavalry, U.S.A. 1 vol. 
12mo, cloth. 24 lithographic plates. $1 50. 

. 


D, VAN NOSTRAND, 
Publisher, Bookseller, and Importer, 
No, 192 Broadway, N. Y. 
Copies of any of the above books sent free by mail on receipt of 
price. 
For sale, the largest stock of Military, Naval, and Scientific 
books in the United States. 


THE INDEPENDEN®. 


ROCKWoop, PHOTOGRAPHER, 


NO. 839 BROADWAY, oon, or THIRTEENTH 8, X. ¥. 


and ether improvements in the Photographic Art, that have been 
adopted by the profession, in this country and abroad. Every 
atyle of picture known in the art is made at this establishment. Ia 
Mechanical Appliances and Artistic Resources, the subscriber is 
uawilling to accept a secondary position. He commands the tal- 
ents of Artists, who in their specialities are unsurpassed by the ar- 
tistic corps of any establishment in the world. 


OF fH5 ESTABLISHMENT. “GR 


(Guceessor to Rintoul & Rockwood,) 


“VIGNETTE CARTE DE SOUVENIR,” 


(opr Evane srrran wis tru Pessowsl ATTENTION OF HE MEAD 


{EP Visitors are courteously received and never importuned, 
ROCK WOOD, No. 839 Broadway. 


TONINGTON LINE FOR BOSTON, VIA 
GROTON, NEW LONDON, STONINGTON, PROVIDEN 
Ta’ NEW BEDFORD spiadid 





NEWPORT. -—The 


ae al Weck couch comers Cetoah a rem 

W. M. EDWARDS, Agent, 

A GENTLEMAN WRITING FROM KING’S 
B Arlington aa says: “The 








derangements of the system incidental to the change 
diet, Wounds, Eruptions, and exposures which every Volunteer 
is liable to, there are no remedies so safe, convenient, and relia- 
ble as HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 25 cents per 
box. 


g 





OUSEKEEPERS, HOTELKEEPERS, AND 
every person that wants to save money, see prices for Cook- 
ing Utensils, Silver-Plated Ware, Cutlery, Refrigerators, Ice- 
Pitehers, and Housekeeping Goods, at E. D. BASSFORD’S 
Great Housekeepers’ Bazaar, 
Cooper Institute Building, 
Astor place, one block from Broadway. 


HINTS FOR THE SEASON. 


The Best and Most Approved 
REFRIGERATORS, ICE CREAM FREEZERS 
PLATED ICE PITCHERS, Er., 

May be obtained at the 


HOUSE FURNISHING STORE 
of 








WHITE & NICHOLS, 
No. 208 Fulton street, cor. Pineapple, Brooklyn. 


QHALLENGE! 
CHALLENGE RANGES FOR COAL OR WOOD, 
Air-tight and Gas-burning, Extra large Ovens, Perfect Bakers, 
and great Fuel-savers, with other valuable Improvements, 
SANFORD’S CHALLENGE HEATERS, 
Set in Brick, Portable, or as Fire-place Heaters. Wonderful 
power of Heat with Economy. 
A physician said, the houses warmed by them are the most 
fortable he visits. 
BEACON LIGHT, SUMMER AND WINTER PORTABLE 
RANGE, PERFECTION OF THE AGE. Also, a@ assortment of 
COOKING-STOVES, LAUNDRY ARATUS, UNION 
STOVE POLISH, ETC. Send for full description to 
SANFORD, TRUSLO & 
08. 


Nos. 239 and 241 heehee stones, 
CLOTHIN Ge. 


I have just completed my entire new stock of SPRING and 
SUMMER CLOTHING, not surpassed in this city in the way of 
an assortment, taste, and style. The CHILDREN’S and FUR- 
NISHING DEPARTMENT not equaled. 

ALL will be sold at extremely low prices. 

* Please call, F, B. BALDWIN, 

Nos. 70 and 72 Bowery. 











U NITED STATES 


SHIRT AND COLLAR MANUFACTORY, 
No. 95 WritraM stBEET, New Yorx, 
FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, at $21 per dozen, and a per- 
fect fit warranted. 
FINE THREE-PLY LINEN COLLARS, 
At $1 25 per dozen. 
FOUR-PLY $1 50 TO $2 PER DOZEN. 
3-Thread Eneuisu Corron Hatr-Hose at $2 50 per dozen. 


A large assortment of 
NEW STYLES FURNISHING GOODS at low prices. 
GEO. M. TRACY, Agent, 


No. 95 William street, New York. 
NEW FSTARLISHMENT. 


HOSIERY, UNDERGARMENTS, 
AND 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
No. 165 FirtH AVENUE, cor. TWENTY-SECOND sTREET, near Firra 
Avenve Hore, 


For the accommodation of our up-town friends and customers, 
we have opened a branch at the above location, where will be 
found the same large assortment offered at the very moderate 
prices of the Old Establishment, 


No. 96 Bowery. 

LADIES’ HOSE and MEN’S HALF HOSE, 

CHILDREN’S HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
ZEPHYR MERINO UNDERGARMENTS, 

DRESS SH{RTS, COLLARS, TIES, SCARFS, ETC. 


A. RANKIN & CO., 


No. 96 Bowery, and No. 165 Fifth avenue. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1823, 


QPENING OF SPRING MANTILLAS 


at 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


E. S. MILLS & CO. 


Have removed to No. 38] Broapway, corner of White street, and 
opened their new Spring Patterns of * 


CLOAKS, MANTILLAS, SACKS, ET¢., 

In SUMMER CLOTH, SILK, and FANCY MATERIALS 
adapted to the Season. 

ENGLISH WALKING SACKS (the most popular garment 

now worn) in every variety. 


N.B.—E. 8S. M. & Co. having devoted their first floor to a 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT, invite the special attention of the 
ladies to their new SPRING STYLES. 

To WHOLESALE BUYERS we offer the largest and most 
fashionable stock of these geods to be found in the city at VERY 
LOW PRICES. 


GREAT BARGAINS.—LADIES’ SHOES, A 


little soiled, selling below cost. Gaiter Boots for $1, worth 
$8. Boy’s and Children’s shoes, equally low, at SLATER’S, No, 
858 Broadway, near Fourteenth street. 


COVERING FOR THE FEET. 
BOOTS AND SHOES 

Of every Variety and Kind 

Can be procured at CANTRELL’S, 
No. 813 Broadway, 

Between Eleventh and Twelfth sts. 


HE LADY READERS OF THE INDEPEND- 
ent can obtain beautiful Gaiter Boots, Balmorals, etc., from 
$1 50 to $2 50. Slippers, Ties, and Toilet Slippers 75c. and 873¢c. 
per pair, with Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Infants’ Boots and Shoes 
of all styles and prices, at MILLER & CO.’S, 387 Canal st, 
]N MARKET WITH A FINE ASSORTMENT 
oF 
LADIES’ DRESS TRUNKS; 
CEDAR TRUNKS, For Furs; 
FINE SOLE LEATHER TRUNKS, 
AND ALL KINDS OF 


TRAVELING BAGS, 
AT 


WAR PRICES, 
JOHN BLACK, Manufacturer, 
No. 56 Reade street, near Broadway. 


B. F. CORLIES & MACY, 
ENGRAVERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS, 
No. 33 Na:sau street, 

Opposite the Post-Office, 

New York, 


B F. CORLIES & MACY, 





























Also PuoroGRAPHI> ALEums for Sale, 


No. 33 Nassau street, 
Opposite Post-Office, 
New York. _ 


ANCTHER IMPROVEMENT IN PHOTO- 
GRAPHY ! 





ROCKWOOD, 
(Successor to Rrnrout & Rockwoop, No. 839 Broadway,) 
Is enabled, by a recent improvement in the art, to insure good 
photographs of the interior i 's of Churches, Libraries, Picture-Gal- 
leries, etc., no matter how feeble the light. All sizes of out and 
in-door Photographic Views taken, from stereoscopic size to plates 
17x20 inches. 

ALBUMS, ALBUMS, AT LOW PRICES. 


BECKEL BROTHERS, Iuporrers AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Prps.es.—We have, after much exertion, succeeded in discov- 
one or on eer ly of the finest crystals, which are 


for of the Eye. : 
BECKEL BROTHERS, No. 37 Maiden lan>, N. Y. 





STATIONERS AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS ; ~ 4 





TABRRANT'S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
Is recommended by the Medical Faculty, and the popular expe 
rience of many years, as the 
BEST SALINE APERIENT, 
Adapted to all ages and both sexes, in all complaints requiring a 
GENTLE AND COOLING PURGATIVE, APERIENT, 
OR EFFERVESCING DRAUGHT. 
It is in the form of a Powder, carefully put up in bottles to 


keepin any elimate, and merely requires water poured upon it 
te produce a delightful effervescent beverage. - iti 


Manufactured only by TARRANT & OO., 
No. 278 Greenwich street, (cor. Warren st.,) New York. 
And for sale by Druggiste generally, 


(QUICKEST FREEZER IN THE WORLD!! 





ICE-CREAM IN A HURRY!!! 


TORREY’S NEW ARCTIC FREEZER, from its peculiar con- 
sruction, can be confidently relied on to freeze cream or make 
water ices of a superior quality in from two to four minutes by 
the watch. 


We have already proved, by several public experiments, its 
ability to freeze cream in less than one-half the time of any other 
Freezer in the market. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 


ody wveee$3 00 | OT aE $6 08 
WEE... sence cose 400 | 14 qts............. 8 00 
Pines ésskins. 3 SE > ctaeeemtente 12 00 


E. 8. & J. TORREY, Manufacturers, 
. 


No. 72 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Norz.—Superior cream can be made in one of these Freezers 
at a cost of less than 18 cents per quart. 


Several good receipts accompany eaeh Freezer. 


_ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JR TNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


—— ” 


Zncorporated 1619—Charter Perpetual. 














G. E. RIPLEY, President. 
T, A: ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t, L. J, HENDEE, Sec’y. 





New York Agency, No, 62 Wall street, 
JAMES A, ALEXANDER, Agent. 





Asserts Jan. 1, 1862. 
Real Estate unincumbered .............-cceccesess $89,485 29 
Cash in Bank, in hands of Agents, and in transit... 311.456 93 
UN ncls cScshetencbsvessdibccececcese 92,000 00 
Hartford, New York, and other City Bonds ........ 193,000 00 
State Stocks, New York, Ohio, etc., at market value 183,395 00 
United States Stocks ($330,000) at market value.... 278,550 00 
Do Treasury Notes, 7 3-10 per cent....... 
Hartford and New Haven, and other R.R. Stocks, at 
i nbddnsrcnadendscesmerecsasntaces 100,056 00 





Connecticut River Co., at market value ........... > 1,250 00 
Bank Stocks, Hartford, New York, Boston, etc., at 

I ok occ cadens oss ecncen se ssccceess 815,750 00 
New York Life and Trust, and United States Trust 

Co., at mark@ value............. D. Moca bec 37,750 00 

$2,158,140 42 

Liabilities—Losses unadjusted and not due......... $165,554 53 





Brooklyn Agency, No. 24 Court street. 
A. B. DAVENPORT, Agent. 
H OME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, Nos. 112 & 114 BROADWAY. 





GASH CAPITAL... 20. ccc. cece ccccces cece ccee sees $§L,000,000 00 
ASSETS, Ist Jan. 1862. ........-.-+++ 000 sesscevess 1,521,268 08 
LIABILITIES 000. cecccserescecsecccsecees coccecee 55,0800 43 
ASSETS, 
p Rae A etng See aedee sprotescnees 6124,434 14 
mds and Mo: en on \ 
- at least $1,715,900)....... eiteehenees - 910,219 53 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand, (market value 
of securities, $153,653)...... bcdbbsrnsdensbee 126,300 60 
United States Stocks and Treasury Notes, (market 
OT RE eee $60gobeeeneen 83,800 00 
Stocks, (market value)........ bsesde stvonen ° 35,661 60 
Bank Stocks, (market value)................--s006 65,226 00 
Brooklyn City Water Bonds, (market value)....... ° 9,650 00 
No. Le _ ae ° 50,000 00 
Interest due on Ist January, 1862, (of which $21,789 10 
has since been received)..........-0+.+s-eee8 39,348 65 
Balance in hands of Agents, and in course of trans- 
mission from Agents, on lst January, (of which 
1,980 90 has since been recei se . 87,188 88 
Bills Receivable, (for Premiums on Inland Risks)... 22,711 99 
Other Property, M s items....... SP icennse 085 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at 
Ober cece cece eeeereces Soduarsee avdsesecsees 1,643 53 
BONE. cic. csssce Fibovs - $1,521,268 06 
LIABILITIES. 


Claims for Losses Outstanding on Ist January, 1862... .$54,570 43 
Due Stockholders on account 14th and 15th dividends. . 510 00 
This Com insures against loss or damage by Fins, and the 
risks of Tease Mavecasaen and TRANSPORTATION, en favorable 
terms. Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
€HARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F, WILLMARTH, Vice-President: 
JOHN MOoGEE, Secretary. 
New York, Jan. 14, 1862. 


R EMOVAL.. 
Iwsurance Scrip Orricz, 
No. 46 Pine street. 

New York, May 15, 1862. 

The Merchants’ Exchange Building, where we have been for 
the last fifteen years, having been leased to the United States 
Government, we have removed to No. 46 Pine street, corner of 
William street, where we shall continue to devote special atten- 


tion to TRANSACTIONS IN INSURANCE Scrip. 
WM. C. GILMAN & SON. 


ESTABLISHED BY A. J. DOWNING IN 1846. 

AND JOURNAL OF 

RURAL ART AND TASTE, devoted to the Orchard, Vineyard, 

arden, Nursery, etc., to Culture under Glass, Landscape Gar- 
dening, Rural Architecture, Rural rg S ete. 

CONTENTS OF THE MAY NUMBER. 

I. Hints on Grape Culture, No. XV. By the Editor.—II. Land- 

scape Adornment, No. XXIIl. Roads, No. 4. By G. E. Wood. 

ward.— Ul. Preserving the Peach. By J. C. — 

kinsville, Staten Tsland.—IV. Where are the Quinces? By El 








Medico.—V. American Trees. No.2. By N.C. Be- 
ment.—VI. Culture of the Camellia J ica. By W. Carmi- 
encke.—VIl. ity and Profit of Native Grapes. Dr. 
J. 8. Houghton, Philadelphia.—VIII. ‘es in a Name! By 

uer.—IX. A Chat about Grapes. Medico,—X. 
R s Hybrid, No. 4. See jece. be Editor.— 
XI. The Patent Report of 1860, By Dr. Geo. Pepper Nor- 


Office 
ris, W Del. 
7 Pacha eer a $2. Je Numbers, 18 cents. 
address MEAD & WOODWARD, Editors and Proprietors, 
37 Park row, New York. 


ROTARY LOCK, FOR HALL DOORS, 





‘ No. 265. ” 
Sole Depot for Alarm, Patent, Fire, ES gy -*] 








gUT5Ry 


NEW! NEW ®@ NEW!!! 


SABBATH-SCHOOL MUSIC AND HYMNS ; 


Key and being | Pick Looks. ‘These 1 once 
TU, ads Leak ath haneue ctaak," in.aeh tabes om 


GOLDEN SHOWER! 


An Entire New Collection of 


Constitutiag a 


SECOND VOLUME TO GOLDEN CHAIN. 
By W. B, Baapever. 


New Yoax: 


Ivison Purxezy & Co., Wu. B, Baavsvry. 


Orders now received at 
Nos. 48 and 50 Walker street and No. 421 Broome street. 


e 
Prices the same as Golden Chain. 
WILL BE READY, MAY 21, 
Send 15 Cents for a Specimen Copy to 


WM. B. BRADBURY, 


No. 421 BROOME ST., NEW YORK. 
COLE’S VOYAGE OF LIFE. 








This unequaled work of art offered at one-fifth its former price. 
Four fine Steel Engravings of 


CHILDHOOD, YOUTH, MANHOOD, AND 
OLD AGE, 
FOR ONLY SIX DOLLARS RETAIL. 
Loca Acenrs Wantep in every City, Town, and Village in the 
Union, Clergymen, Teachers, and Students will find in distribut- 
ing this work an opportunity to do good to others and benefit 
themselves. 
N.B.—Liberal Discount to Sabbath-Schools desiring to ornament 
their rooms with these beautiful and instructive pictures. 
For particulars, etc., address, inclosing stamp, 
ABBEY & ABBOT, 
No. 119 Nassau street, 
Sole Publishers of Cole’s Voyage of Life. 


MNPHE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES. 


The NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES is published Tues- 
day and Friday mornings, and may be had at the counter, im 
wrappers, ready for mailing. It contains the LATEST INTEL- 
LIGENCE up to the moment of going to press. 


Contents No. 798. 
THE SURRENDER OF NORFOLK AND PORTSMOSTH— 
Blowing up of the Merrimac, etc., etc. 
BATTLES NEAR WILLIAMSBURG AND WEST POINT— 
Gen. McClellan but twenty-seven miles from Richmond. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CAPTURE OF NEW ORLEANS—With full Particulars 
and Copious Extracts from the papers of that city. 
, NEWS FROM WASHINGTON AND THE POTOMAC—The 
Campaign—Fredericksburg—The Department of the Rappahan- 
nock and the Shenandoah—The Mountain Department—Severe 
Fighting by Gens. Milroy and Schenck. ; 
NEWS FROM THE WEST AND SOUTH—Naval Victory near 
Fort Wright—Preparations for a Southern Waterloo near Corinth 
—Attacks by Beauregard—Battle near Farmington. 
' THE WAR IN NORTH CAROLINA—List of Bick and 
Wounded. 
NEWS FROM EUROPE—With Letters from London and 
Paris—French Intervention Threatened. 
COMPARATIVE TAXATION IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
OUR MAJOR AND BRIGADIER GENERALS. 
ITEMS OF DOMESTIC AND AGRICULTURAL INTEREST 
—Compiled from sources, many of which are inaccessible to the 
American reader. 
LEADING ARTICLES on the current topics of the day. 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS IN FULL. 
A CAREFULLY-PREPARED SUMMARY OF THE NEWS 
both Rebellion and General. 
A number of the highest interest. 


Terms.—Three Dollars a year; two Copies to one address for 
Five Dollars. 
All letters to be addressed to H. J. RAYMOND & CO., Propri- 
_ eters of Tas New York Times, New York City. 








T w oO NEW NOVEL S 
ny THE 
AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 
‘ I. 
THE PEARL OF ORR’S ISLAND. 


An American Story. I vol. $1 25, 


BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


** The Pearl of Orr’s Island” is a story whose scene is laid upon 
the coast of Maine. It is filled with graphic sketches of New Eng- 
land life, whose varied phases find no better delineator than Mrs. 
Stowe. 


i. * 
AGNES OF SORRENTO. 
An Italian Story. I vol. $1 25. 
BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 





* Agnes of Sorrento” is a romance of thesunny clime of Italy, 
and to a plot of rare interest adds glowing pictures of nature and 
art in that lovely country. 
The above stories, by the popular authoress of “‘ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” have been eagerly received by the reading world. They 
have passed rapidly through FIVE EDITIONS each. 
(Ce Either book will be sent, post-paid, to any address, on re- 
ceipt of $1 25. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


PUBLISHERS, 


(CLEVELAND WATER GURE.—THE OLD- 
lar giving full 





est Institution of the kind in America. Send for a Gigou- 


T. T. SEELYE, MD., Proprietor, 
Gleveland, May, 1962. 


GIMBREDE’S CARD ENGRAVING 
STATIONERY ESTABLISHMENT, ) 
Me. 568 Broapwar, Merzopotrras Hotei 


Choice Note Paper, Artistic Monograms, Elegant Wi 

Cards and Envelops, and a well-selected assortment of 

Albums. $4 Albums (for 50 pictures) sold at $3; $3 Albums sold 
at $2 50, and others proportionately cheap, _—_ 


YAN ANDEN’S PATENT PORTABLE 
COPYING PREss. ¥ 

Sele Prepeistors, Mo. 29 Cliftetret, UY ft 

TWO SIZE$—$i and $1 25. 


EF On receipt of price, a Press will be mailed to any addeess, 
postage paid. Descriptive Circulars sentif requested. Stationens 
and Agents supplied on liberal terms. 


[MPORTANT. 


Send all Money and Packages to Soldiers by HARNDEWS 
Express, No. 74 Broadway, as they have U. 8. Government pate 
migsion to forward to the army at Fortress Monroe, Washingtes, 
Sandy Hook, Baltimore, Frederick City, Port Royal, and ether 
points, for half rates. Their Express is the oldest im the Unites 
States. 








Their Great Eastern and Philadelphia Expresses sent ag fer- 
merly. 

They connect with all Expresses throughout the Union, Mark 
packages care of HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, New York. 


WiHite LEAD. 


BROOKLYN WHITE LEAD COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 
One of the oldest and most extensive establishments in the 
country for manufacturip, 
WHITE LEAD, RED LEAD, AND LITHARGE, 
’ From the Raw Material. 
Purchasers of their brands may rely on procuring the GENUINE 
ARTICLE, on the most favorable terms, for Cash or Credit. e 


They are always prepared to execute with promptness all orders 
for their various grades anf qualities for Domestic and Shipping 


Business address, 
FISHER HOWE, Treas., 


No, 54 Fulton street, corner of Cliff, New Vouk, 
N.B.—Purchasers should beware of the numerous bogus brands 
which fill the market, some of which are designed and are spurious 
with colors of our own. 


THE PATENT 
HARD RUBBER HANDLE 


rok 
TABRBE CUTLERY. 
Entirely InDEsreuctiBLe, and not affected by 
. HOT WATER, 
Sold by the trade generally, and made exclusively by the 
MERIDEN CUTLERY 090., 
No. 45 Beekmaa street, N. ¥. 











BERRIAN’S 


HOUSE FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 
No, 601 Broadway, 
Is now fully supplied with every article in the line, 
Refrigerators, 
Water Coolers and Filters, 
Ice Cream Freezers and Forms, 
Ice Pitchers, 
Hammocks, Gongs, 
Cutlery, 
Plated Ware, Tea Trays, etc., 
Cooking Utensils, 
Wood Ware, Tin Ware, Brushes, Brooms, Baskets, Mats, etc., etc. 
The Messrs. Berrian will be pleased to wait on their old frieads 


and customers. =. B. caser. 

KLEGANT COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
FOR SALE AT 

NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 








The grounds, containing about six acres,and fronting on three 
streets, are tastefully laid out in gardens and lawns, ornamented 
with shade-trees and shrubbery, and supplied with the choicest 
fruits of the climate. 

The house is a large two-story rural Gothic, 56x45 feet, built 
within the last seven years, in the most thorough manner, com- 
taining all the modern improvements, suchas furnace-range, het 
and cold water, gas, etc. Being on elevated grounds overlooking 
the town ef Northampton, it commands one of the finest land 
scapes in the country—embracing a view of the Connecticut 
River Valley, the Northampton Meadows, Amherst College, 
Mount Holyoke, Mount Tom, etc. 

The place is easy of access from the cities, being within five 
minutes’ walk from the railway station, whence three daily. 
trains leave for and arrive from Boston and New York, and be- 
ing complete in all its arrangements of out-buildings, stables, 
carriage-house, etc., is considered one of the most desirable resi- 
dences in the state of Massachusetts. ° 


TERMS OF SALE LIBERAL. 
Apply to 
Messrs. FAIRBANKS & ©0., No. 189 Broadway, New York ; 
or, 

WILLIAM HILL, Esq., Mansion House, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. bd 


HAT EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE 
IN THE HOUSE, AND WHY. 


They should have Hunnewelt’s Universat Cover 
REMEDY, because it effectually cures Colds, Whooping aad 
Common Coughs, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and is the most 
simple and perfect Soothing Syrup in the world, For old or 
young, by day or night, it may be used with the greatest freedom, 
and three-fourths of the deaths by Consumption stopped, and 
Infants relieved of their suffering, by what leaves no staim 
behind. 





They should have HuNNewe.1’s Tou Anoprneg, because 
it is a perfect remedy for Neuralgia, Nervous or Sick Headacke, 
Tooth and Ear-Ache, most effectually, Pain in Stomach or Bowels, 
Genuine Cholera Morbus, Rheumatism, Distress after Eating, 
Nervousuess, Hysteria, and the chief of all causes of disease and 
insanity, Loss of Sleep. Its character, though active, is simple ; 
its action in perfect conformity to nature; its end, cure or 
relief. 

They should have HuNNEWELL’s Eciectic Piiis, because 
with seldom but a Single Pill for a dose all derangements of the 
Stomach and Boweds are cured, They cure Indigestion, Dyspep- 
sia, Headache, when caused by foul stomach ; Loss of Appetite, 
Biliousness, 80 often and so erroneously treated with Mercuriais ; 
Jaundice. For Worms 4 sure cure. 

They act simple, assist nature, do not make a Pill-box of the 
stomach, as is the most fatal error of taking so many Pills at a 
dose ; and then, what is important to every Family and every 
Purse, one bottle goes as far as two or three of what is ordinarily 
sold, 

If the above reasons are not good, and results do not conform 
to declarations, I will request my agents to Refund the Money, 
This is the basis of my confidence, and that of the public is asked 
to test 

Hunsnewet’s Universat Coucn Remepy, 
HuNNEWELL's TOLU ANODYNE, 
Hunnewetu’s Ecixcric Pits. 

S@"Fac-simile of J. L Hunnewell’s signature over corks of 
genuine only. 

D.S Barnes. Hegeman & Co., F. C. Wells & Co., agents for 
New York, Also for sale by all dealers, 


Ss DRY GOODS. 
115 BLACK LACE VAILS, 12, 18, to 25c. 


183 BLACK LACE VAILS, 31, 38, to 75c. 
413 BLACK LACE VAILS, $1 to $8. fine goods. 
1,000 BLUE, BROWN, and GREEN GAUZE VAILS, new styles. 
Just received, a new invoice Cambric Collars, desirable. 
Just received, a new invoice Linen Handkerchiefs, to whick 
we call your attention, they being desirable Patterns. 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
No. 463 Sixth avenue, cor. Twenty-eighth st. 











No. 135 Washington st., Boston, — 
MME. DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF FASHIONS. 


VALUABLE ADDITIONS AND GREAT IMPROVEMENTS 
IN THE SUMMER NUMBER, NOW READY, PRESENTING 
THE BEST, LARGEST, AND MOST RELIABLE FASHION 
MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. Published quarterly at No. 473 
Broadway, N. Y., and sold everywhere at 25 cents. Mailed free 
on receipt of price. Yearly subscriptions $1, with the privilege of 
selecting 50 cents worth of plain Patterns extra as a premium. 


THE FINKLE & LYON . 


SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 
No, 538 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








This Company, being duly licensed, their Machines are pro- 
tected from infringement and litigation. : 
Persons desiring to procure a Sewing-Machine, should pur- 
chase the 

FINKLE & LYON MACHINE, 


for the following reasons : 

Ist, There is no Machine, making the tight or lock stitch which 
is so simple and so easily understood, 

2d. There is no Sewing-Machine so durable, and so easily kept 
in order. 

3d. There is no Sewing-Machine capable of doing so great a 
range of work ; no work ever required in Family Sewing but 
what may be done perfectly on our Machine, from Lace to Heavi- 
est Cloths. 
4th. Wherever our Machines have been fairly exhibited in 
competition with other first-class Machines, we have been awarded 
FIRST PREMIUMS. 
Sth. With new improvements constantly being added—with 
perfection of mechanical skill, obtained by long experience—we 
aim to produce a Machine which shall be a source of profit and 
pleasure to the purchaser. 
6th. There is no Sewing-Machine so fully guaranteed as ours ; 
for we warrant every Machine we sell to give better satisfaction 
thanfany other, or we will refund the money. 
7th, We have still further reduced our prices, and when the 
quality of the Machine is considered, it will be readily conceded 


that for 
$40 


we furnish the Best and Cheapest Machine in the world. 
Send for a Circular, which, with price-list and samples of work 
done on the Family Machine, will be sent mail free, 
Agents wanted who will purchase Machines. We never con- 
peeves 
FINKLE & LYON SEWING-MACHINE CO., 
No, 538 Broapwar, N. Y. f 





PROTESTANT 
De Yong ian Montreal, offers a 


of the French Language. 





CARTOONS RICH RIBBONS. * 
1000 Ss 


Shall expose for sale, 12 to 75c. per yard, every 
style and color. 

CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
No, 463 Sixth avenue, cor. Twenty-eighth at. 


CARTOONS RICH CORD-EDGED 


500 wimine 


RIBBONS, all NEW COLORS, Nos. 4, 5, to 60, by the piece 


or single yard, 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
No. 463 Sixth avenue, cor. Twenty-eighth st. 


180 CARTOONS VERY BEST QUALITY 
Black and Colored VELVET RIBBONS in every width 
W ted all Pure Silk!!!) 

vines. price. PC CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 

No. 463 Sixth avenue, cor. Twenty-eighth st. 


100 CARTOONS PLAIN LUSTRING AND 
SATIN: RIBBONS in all the new colors, by the piece 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
No. 468 Sixth avenue, cor. Twenty-eighth st. 


; PARIS FLOWERS, 
2 7 0 Canroos Bae ete. ; joa the finest lot ever 
CUSHMAN & 


KS, 
No. 463 Sixth avenue, cor. of Twenty-eighth sf. 


100 NEW PATTERNS REAL VAL EDG- 
INGS, just received. 
150 Pieces Black Theon BS MAN Bot pomewes by 


No. 463 Sixth avenue, cdr. Twenty-eighth st. 


50 STRAW BONNETS FOR LADIES AND 
7 MISSES, all new shapes, 31c., 38c.. 44c., 50c., 78c., t 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS’S New Store, 
No. 463 Sixth avenue, cor. Twenty-eighth st. 


400 LADIES’ READY-MADE SILK BON- 
NETS, selling at $3 to $5. Ladies pleaee sxe then 06 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
No. 463 Sixth avenue, corner Twenty-eighth stroet. 
MUSLIN 
40 000 a AND 


COL- 
ust received from auction, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
18, 25c., to $1 00, This lot Collars are desi On 











or yard. 





imported ! 








$1 50, at 








G85 ,CAMBRIC BANDS, 2c. TO #1, VERY 
900 INFANTS? FROCK mee a to $1 50. 
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‘Fare thee from earth, from broken cisterns turning, 
@eme where the fountain in its fullness gleams, 
| ‘Duinky freely drink, though other springs are dry, 
Thou shalt be filled, fixing Jhine earnest eye 
a Only on Ged 


varetre ot 


@aly 6a God—what though thy fair Ideal, 
Tike golden mists which decked the mountain’s 


ae i ’ 
Hath fled, and left the roughness of the Real, 
That stands revealed in all its sternness now, 
Whilst the hard facts of life confront thine eye, 
Still fearless walk, and for thy strength. rely 
me Ever on God— 


@aly en God—in that diviner sphere, 

Where purer air transmits more fulgent rays, 
Dwell thou with Him, keeping thy garments clear 
‘From earthly stain—thus living to His praise, 

&, On some signal day, with raptured vision, 
a. glide into the bliss of life elysian 
att And see thy God. 
Stonington, Ct. 


. 


t ws JOHN SMITH. 
BY REV. ROBERT M. HATFIELD. 


LENTHAL, 





Wuen a man holds.a name in common with a 
hundred other persons, he is in danger of being 
lest in what Tupper calls a “Babel of confused 
identities.” The John Smith of whom I write was 
a Yorkshire Englishman and a member of the 
British Wesleyan Conference. His parents were 
reputable and pious people, who endeavored to. 
bring him up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lerd ; but the boy seemed not to profit by their 
imstructions, and at an early age was remarkable 
for his precocious wickedness. When about four- 
teen years of age he left home, and formed vicious 
associations that had the effect to harden and sen- 
swalize him. He cast off all the restraints of 
religion, and seemed in the way of filling up the 
measure of his iniquities and-dying before he had 
Ieved out half his days. 

Im the language of a friend who afterwards 
wrete a sketch of his life, he was ai this time “an 
adept and an enthusiast in vice, and he gloried in 
the distinction which an athletic body and a des- 
perate mind enabled him to maintain among his 
simful associates.” He continued in this course 
aatil his nineteenth year, when he visited his native 
village at a time when the place was favored with 
a gracious outpouring of the Holy Spirit. His 
mother embraced the opportunity to expostulate 
with him on the life he was leading, and to entreat 
him to be reconciled to God. Her words “ were 
as goads,” and the prodigal, unable to conceal his 
emotion, abruptly turned away, and hastened from | 
her presence. He had gone but a short distance | 
before he suddenly stopped, uttered a deep groan, 
and said to his companion, “1 am resolved to lead . 
a new life.” He at once found his way to the | 
Wesleyan chapel, in which a prayer-meeting was | 
being held. His anguish of spirit had by this tune 
beeome almost intolerable, and he cried aloud, and 
besought the friends to pray for him. When the | 
mocting concluded, he retired to his father’s house, | 
where he continued in prayer “ with strong crying | 
aad tears” till he was enabled to trust to the mercy 
ef Ged in Christ Jesus. He was brought suddenly | 
imto the glorious liberty of the sons of God, and | 
filled with peace in believing, and joy in the Holy | 
Ghost. ‘Some may object to the suddenness of his | 
eonversion, but we regard this as one of the evi- | 
dences of the genuineness of the work that was 
wreught in his heart; and that the work was 
genuine and radical, was apparent from all his 
sabsequent life. From being a scoffer at religion, | 
a blasphemer, and a gambler, he was changed into 
a si hearted and devout Christian. His long- 
neglected Bible was now sweeter than honey and | 
the honeycomb to his taste, and his delight was in | 
eommunion with God—in secret prayer. [lis solici- ¢ 
wade for the salvation of souls, and his efforts to | 
lead them to the Savior, showed that he was a new | 
ereature in-Christ Jesus. He had wasted the best 
partof his life, and no repentance or subsequent | 
endeavors could repair the irreparable loss. Bat | 
he begaw at once to husband his resources and | 
apply himself to efforts for mental culture and dis- 
eiplime. He spent a few years at school and in 
teaching, and seems to have made a good use of 
his opportunities, but he never made any high 
attainments in scholarship. 

While at school, he began to officiate as a loeal 
preacher. His first-effort at preaching was a total 
failure. He took a text, proceeded for a short time 
with great difliculty, growing more and more 
embarrassed, till he could go no further, and sat 
down. Asa matter of course, he was mortified and 
discouraged, but his friends encouraged him to per- 
severe in the work te which they believed him to 
be called by the great Head of the church. In 
1816, he was admitted to the Wesleyan Conference, 
and appointed to the York circuit. At this time, 
he gave little promise of the eminent usefulness to 
whieh he subsequently attained. His talents were 
of a commonplace order; he was slow of speech, 
and so diflident that it cost him a painful effort to 
face a congregation. Yet his ministry, extending 
through a period ofsome fifteen years, was attended 
with marked and glorious results. It is probably 
no-exaggoration to say that his labors were blessed 
te the conversion of thousands of souls. Wher- 
ever he went, Pentecostal showers seemed to drop 
their fatness on his fields of labor, so that he not 
only went forth “ weeping, bearing precions seed,” 
but he “came again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him.” We naturally inquire, What 
was the secret of this wonderful suecess? It cer- 
tainly was not in the possession of the natural or 
aequired qualifications for the ministry, to which 
men of the world attach so much importanee. Mr. 


Smith was no scholar or orator; he possessed | 


none of the rare endowments of genius. And yet," 
in the most important of all the functions of a Gos- 
pel mjnister, he immeasurably surpassed thousands 
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of his brethren, who are men of the finest talents 
and of the highest culture. We have a clew tohis 
success in the fact that he was literally a man of 
ene work. In all honesty, and without a partiele 
of affeetation, he could say : 
“The love ef Christ doth me constrain 
To seek the wand’ring souls of men ; 
With cries, entreaties, tears, to save, 
To snatch them from the gaping grave.” 
He regarded his fellow-men as lost and perish- 
img, and believing that Christ was able to save 
te the uttermost, he made it his whole business 
te cry, Behold, behold the Lamb! UHe conse- 
erated himself with all his powers to the one pur- 
pose of saving souls. He deliberately adopted the 
opinion, that “he most certainly and perfectly edi- 
Stes believers, who is most ardently and Scripturally 
dabortous for the conversion of sinners.” Early in 
his ministry he said, ‘ By the grace of God I wili be 
useful. I will aim at souls.” 
to please, nor merely to edify and instruct the peo- 
ple; he sought to bring them at once and by the 
shortest methods to Christ. He labored for imme- 
diate results, and in the faith that the Gospel was 
the pewer of God to the salvation of souls. If at 
any time he saw no fruit of his labors. he had great 
heaviness and sorrow of heart. He frequently 
spent whole days and nights in almost constant 
prayer, weeping and pleading for those who were 
m the road to destruction. He would come from 
his chamber in the morning with his eyes red from 
weeping, and saying, “I am a broken-hearted man, 


not for myself but on account of others. God has | 


given me such a view of the value of souls, that I 
eannot live if they are notsaved.” Onone Sabbath 
morning he failed to make his appearance in the 
pulpit at the appointed time. After some delay 
porsons. were sent in different directions to learn 
the cause of his absence. He was found alone in 
a solitary place wrestling in prayer for God’s bless- 
img upon the services of the day, and altogether un- 
eonscious of the lapse of time. Mr. Smith not only 
made full f of his ministry on the Sabbath and 
im the pulpit, but he did the work of an evangelist 
from house to house. He was instant in season, 
eut of season, reproving, rebuking, exhorting, that 
he might by all means save some. And the Lord 
gave him great success in these ex efforts 


poor old man, and found him infirm in body, 
blind in mii 4, and hard of heart. After warmmg 
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him of his danger and exhorting him to repentance, 
on him that God was able and willing to 
6 Se i ; E 

- The aged transgressor could hardly believe that 
merey was within his reach; but Mr. Smith cut 
short his objections by.saying, Let us pray 
the matter. They did so, and the old man was 
s06n rejoicing in the forgiveness of his sins. For 
the rest of his days he enjoyed the comforts of re- 
ligion, and then left the world happy in a Savior’s 
love. Mr. Smith’s house was almost constantly 
oot oe by persons who were inquiring what 
ey should do to be saved, and many were the 
instances in which such found it to be the gate of 
heaven to their souls. b ext 
began to tell upon his robust constitution, and it was 
agreed among his friends that they would formally 
expostulate with and, if possible, restrain him. It 
was arranged that an old and valued friend, Rev. 
James Methley, should introduce the subject, and 
other brethren follow up and enforce the admo- 
nition. While they were at the supper-table, Mr. 


. M. opened the matter, and Mr. Smith listened with 
+ the most patient and affectionate attention till his 


friend had concluded, and then burst into tears. 
Literally sobbing with grief, he replied as soon as 
he was able, “‘ What you say is all correct ; I ought 
to restrain myself; but how-can I ? God has given 
me such a sight of the state of perishing souls that 
I am broken-hearted, and can only vent my feelings 


_ in the way I do—entreating them to come to God, 


and pleading with him to act upon and save them.” 
Still weeping, as in aii agony, he continued, “ Look 
around you, my brethren ; do you not see sinners 
geing to hell ?—and when this see and feel it, [am 
compelled to act.” The whole company was melted 
into tears, and Mr. M. was so overcome as to be 
compelled to hasten from the room. Mr. Smith, 
constrained by the love of Christ, continuedto prose- 
cute his abundant labors,“ moving with the speed 
of a chariot-wheel down hill, till the axle catches 
fire.” He died in the thirty-eighth year of his age, a 
martyr to his zeal for the salvation of souls. On 
his death-bed he said, “I rest in the atonement; I 
am hanging on the cross of Christ, This is my 
only hope. I have had some success in my labors, 
but my happiness does not result from that, but 
from this: J now have hold on God. I am a very 
great sinner, and am saved by the wonderful love of 
God in Christ Jesus. I throw my person and my 
labors at his feet.” One of his brethren engaged in 
prayer with him, and on rising from his knees 
uttered an exclamation of praise to God, to which 
Mr. Smith in a whisper responded “Amen.” It 
was his last audible utterance on earth. He was 
soon after told that his end was near ; that in less 
than an hour he would probably be in eternity. A 
pleasant smile lighted up his countenance; he 
turned his head on his pillow, and fell asleep in 
Jesus. Men wiil criticise his conduct, and say 
that his was an excessive zeal, and that he made 
an imprudent and needless sacrifice of his life. 
But if “ that life is long which answers life’s great 
end,” he lived nobly and died gloriously. When 
the great Head of the church shall appear “to give 
unto every man as his work shall be,” the subject 
of this sketch will receive a crown of glory that is 
gemmed with many stars. His place is among the 
wise, who shine as the brightness of the firmament 
for ever and ever. 





ABOU AND SELIM. 
THE ARAB AND HIS HORSE. 


EY B, RUSH PLUMLY. 
O@xx day, along the burning sand, 
‘Fhe desert horsemen sped ; 
That night, the Rizlar-Aga’s band 
Abeu a eaptive led. 


Wounded and bleeding, forward bent, 
Bound band to foot, he lay 

Beside his sleeping captors’ tent— 
To die at break of day. 


Above, the stars, all bright and free, 
On Abou’s bondage shone ; 

Below, the strong pulse of the sea 
Did seem to mock his own. 


Ages of dead, heroie things, 
Made Abou's captive bed ; 

The dust of kingdoms and of kings 
With Abou’s blood was red. 


In pain, he chafed him on the sand, 
Impatient for the day, 

When, on the stillness, near at hand, 
Broke Selim’s eager neigh. 


No watch, at night, the Arabs keep; 
And ali the Aga’s ferce 

Lay in their sable tents asleep, 
When Abou heard his horse. 


Over and over, on the ground, 
Ther Abou rolled along; 

And Selim near the picket found, 
Held by a knotted thong. 


“ Thy master, Selim,” Abou said, 
As Selim sprang a pace, 

Then with low whinny bent his head, 
And touched his master’s face. 


“ Selim, My joy! io Hejas bred; 
Dear as my child or wite ; 

With thee I share my cup and bed ; 
I love thee as my life. 


* At dawn we left.our rocky hight; 
We swept the desert dim ; 

We robbed the caravan, in the light, 
At the horizon’s rim. 


“ God eurse thy master’s crue! greed, 
That made the booty’s weight 

Bring down my Selim’s flying speed, 
‘To the curst Spahi’s gait. 


“ Selim, my joy! a captive I; 
Thou shalt, at least, be free ; 

Ne Agha’s khan shali hide the sky, 
My Arab horse, from thee! 


“Free as the winds of Ecypt blow, 
Shall thy fleet footsteps roam ; 

Gio, where the Jerdan’s waters flow, 
And cool thy sides of foam ! 


“ Go to my tent—thou know’st the way ; 
Share with my child the floor ; 

Kiss the dear hands, and, Selim, say, 
* Abou will come no more.’ ” 


Then Abou with his teeth undid 

The knots that held the steed ; 
And Selim, of his fetters rid; 

Stood, with his strength and speed, 


Free as the wind! + Yet Selim stayed 
By Abou, sore and bound ; 

And with his master’s garments played, 
And raised him from the ground. 


Selim’s soft lips his master felt ; 
In bis strong teeth he hung ; 

For lifted by his leathern belt, 
Securely, Abou swung, 


As firmly in his teeth and mouth, 
He held the fettered man : 

Free, as the wind of Egypt, south 
Selim his race began. 


He leit, asleep, the Aga’s band, 
As rose the morning star ; 

And stretched him fleetly o'er the sand, 
For Abou’s tent afar. 


Up rose the sun ; his shining eye 
Had no such race beheld ; 

Never was horse, below the sky, 
By Selim’s love impelled. 


At noon, a moment by the well 
Selim his master laid ; 

A moment by the palm- trees fell, 
And rolled him in the shade. 


All day, upon the burning sand, 
The courser held his speed ; 

All night, along the silent jand, 
Labored the weary steed. 


At morn, he climbed the mountain’s side 
Where stood his master’s home 

The bleod-drops from his nostrils wide 
Fell with the fiakes of foam. 


‘With pant and stagger Selim went, 
Dim eye, and drooping head— __- 
Laid Abou safely im his tent ; 
And by the door—fel} dead, 
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| in small compass—most admirable of her works.” 


| justifies its Grecian title, “the invincible.” By 


|. fabuleus East, and the secret of their supply was 
} carefully guarded. 





ghe knowledge of the mines of precious stones an 


CONCERNING DIAMONI 
Or the time when men first found and prized. 
the diamond history. is silent, but, eras before the 
clever artisan of Holland taught it to emulate the 
stars, the Greeks, characterizing its chief quality, 
had named it “adamas” (“the untameable ;”) 
the Jewish high priest had placed it in his breast- 
plate among the twelve chosen symbols of the 
Tribes ; and dynasties of monarchs in the far East 
had cherished it as the hereditary symbol of power, 
Warring and dying for its possession. 
_ Jupiter is fabled to have had at Crete an attend- 


loved youth, the god transformed him into the 
hardest and most brilliant substance in nature. 
Pliny says of it: “ We have the majesty of nature 


Although the ancients seem to have been unac- 
quainted with the art of polishing, and therefore 
ignorant of the wondrous brilliency of the gem, 
they endowed it with many marvelous qualities 
and virtues, in depriving it of which modern sci- 
ence has in no wise diminished its value. It still 


the ancients, as amdng the Fast Indians of 
to-day, it was held as an amulet of wonderful 
power. In the Middle Ages it was thought to 
preserve from insanity, from the plague, and from 
sorcery; to warn its wearers of poisons, sweat- 
ing in their presence ; to bring riches, to keep men 
chaste, to render them invisible, and to be a suse 
test of the chastity of wives! 

Boetius de Boodt gravely attributes these quali- 
ties, not to any virtue in the stone iwelf, but to the 
influence of spirits who take up their abode in it! 
The legend of the Talmud says, that the diamond 
in Aaron’s breastplate grew clear and bright in 
the presence of accused innocence, but turned 
dim and dark on the approach of the guilty. 

Pliny says the diamond cannot be broken, and 
that anvil and hammer will first be shattered—a 
statement believed for many hundred years, till 
some disciple of Bacon tried the experiment. It 
was also declared incombustible, but, in 1675, 
Newton, noticing its refraction of light, pronounced 
it combustible, and ancient and modern chemists 
have reduced it to a gas, by the lens and by the 
electric current—in 164, Cosmo III., Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, having had it eonsumed, at Florence, 
by means of a large lens. The heat however 
required for its combustion is “equatto five thou- 
sand degrees of Fahrenheit,” so that the ancient 
belief is not surprising. It is pronounced carbon, 
and identical with charcoal. It has recently been 
questioned whether it is a vegetable substance or 
a mineral, some phenomena discovered in cutting 
one for a lens having led to the inference that it 
mighi be of vegetabie origin. This is related in 
a rather recent letier from Sir David Brewster. 

Ancient alchemists declared that the philoso- 
pher’s stone—which was to give gold and health— 
was to be formed from the vilest elements. 
Modern science—demonstrating the diamond to be 
coal; the sapphire and ruby to be clay; the topaz, 
emerald, and ametliyst, to be pebbles colored by 
iron—seems to point out the germ of truth underly- 
ing this wild vagary of alchemy: that the primal 
elementary forces of nature are simple and few. 

some utilitarians have denounced the diamond 
as utterly useless,except to cut glass ; as possessing 
only an extrinsic value, arising from the whim of 
fashion ; and have even deelared the use of it,asan 
ornament, sinful; but, so long as rarity, beauty, 
durability, and compactness are elements of 
preciousness, 80 long wiil the diamond be prized 
and worn. The same element @ beauty which 
radiates from the star, andexhales from the flower, 
appeals to that common love of the beautiful im- 
planted in the human heart, in these flashing rays, 
which shoot from this crowning triumph of crys- 
talline nature—this star-flower of the mine. 

The Syrians are said first to have traded in 
diamonds, but the source whence they were de- 
rived was long unknown. They came from the 


Every eifort was made to keep 


inviolable secret. Emeralds were said to be found 
enly in a cave guarded over by griflins. Marco 
Polo tells gravely the identical story given by Sin- 
bad the Sailor in that store-house of verities, the 
Arabian Nights, of the inaccessible valley of 
diamonds, where it was customary to throw down 
large pieces of meat, which the eagles, pouncing 
on, brought up, and in which the stones were found ' 
sticking. The old writers about Alexander 
describe his visit to the mountain Zulmean, (also 
called Garandip,) where was a similar valley, 
yielding its treasures in the same manner. This 
may then be accepted as the popular belief among 
the contemporaries of Alexander, Sinbad, and 
Marco Polo. 

Tavernier, who was born in Paris in 1605, and 
who died in !689, traveled in the East for forty 
years, much of the time in the service of the king. 
He visited the diamond mines of Hindostan and 
Geleonda in 1665-70, and published the first 
authentic account of these sources of supply. He 
was a man of ability and wealth, and possessed 
with an enthusiastic passion for precious stones. 
He gives an account of many of the wonderfal gems 
of the world, some of which are considered apdc- 
ryphal, but many have been identified. He 
obiained many valuable gems for the Ming, Louis 
XIV., who ennobled him under the title Baron 
ad’ Aubonne, in consideration of the services he had 
in this way rendered the state, which may give an 
idea of the estimation in which valuable diamonds 
are held by monarchs. 

Diamonds are found in the districts of the East 
Indies, extending from Cape Comorin to Bengal, in 
Brazil, and a few have been found on the west 
eeast of Africa. Humboldt, traveling to Siberia, 
declared that diamonds would be found on the 
west side of the Uralian mountains, at a gold-wash- 
ing mine there : a tew were found on being scarched 
fer, but not suflieiently large or numerous to be of 
much value. He also declared that they would be 
found ultimately in this country, on the spurs of 
mountains running at right angles with the great 
ranges, or nearly north and south. One of two 
carats was found near Raleigh, N. C.,a smaller 
one near Milford, Ct., and one in Kentucky ; and in 
April, 1855, one weighing 27.7 carats was found at 
Manchester, near Richmond, Va. 

The mines of Raoleonda, visited by Tavernier, | 
were said to have been opened two hundred years | 
before his visit. Diamonds were discovered by 
chance in Brazil in 1728. Some of the miners 
having picked up among the refuse left in washing 
for gold these pebbles, gave them to the*children 
to play with. Anold [ast Indian officer, happening 
to see them, was siruck with their resemblance to 
rough diamonds, and quietly collecting a quantity, 
sent them to Portugal, where they were shown to 
the Dutch consul, who had them sent to Holland, 
where they were proved to be genuine diamonds ; 
and in 1730 Government declared that all diamonds 
m Brazil belonged to the crown. The diamond- 
dealers were panic-stricken at this new discovery, 
and tried in every way to discreditthe new stones, 
but they stood all tests; and diamonds greatly de- 
creased in value for a short time, to regain the old 
standard, however, after a brief period. 

Notwithstanding the great advance in the science 
of geology and mincralogy, the original source of 
the diamond is still unknown and seriously dis- 
puted. They are dug out of the earth or collected 
in the sand of rivers. In the East Indies they are 
found in“a conglomerate sandstone, consisting of 
quartz grains, and disintegrated by ferruginous 
sand ; also in a breccia, from argillaceous slate, 
quartz, lime, and sandstone. In Brazil they are 
found in an alluvial soil, composed alinost entirely 
of silicious sand, colored by iron, and forming a 
cement of quartz pebbles, milky quartz, and ita- 
columite,in which are found grainsof gold, platina, 
and topaz. This earth the natives call casoelho. 
It is considered as a sure indication of diamonds. 
In some of the most famous washing establish- 
ments of Brazil the river is turned at stated 
seasons, the sediment taken up and carefully 
carried to the place of deposit, where it is washed 
and thoroughty searched. In Bommeo they are 
found in a soft loam lying below the surface, 
which is carefully and repeatedly washed in 
sieves, the diamonds being found in the hard 
earthy lumps remaining. Here as in Brazil the 
miners are held in a state of abject slavery. In 
both countries rewards proportionate to the size 
are given for the discovery of the larger stones ; 
one over 15 carats in Borneo and 17% carats in 
Brazil is rewarded by the liberty of the ‘fortunate 
finder. All work is suspended for the day; he is 
crowned with flowers, and borne on the shoulders 
of his fellows to the head director of the mines,. 
who confers his freedom with great ceremony. 
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The larger stones have then a elaim on our admira- 





tion beyond that of their brilliancy: they are 
freedom-givers! Unfortunately for the Pres 
slaves, these gems are of the rarest. From 1772 
to 18]] there were found in Brazil but thirty-six 
stones weighing upwards of 17 carats, and from 


1812 to 1818 but thirty-three weighing over 8 
cerats! It is said also that out of a million rough 


stones there is not more than a single one which 
will prove absolutely perfect and faultless. 

The Indians believe that diamonds are continu- 
ally growing ; and the inhabitants of in 
Hindostan, assert that the quantity of diamonds by 
no means decreases, but that the soil will yield a 
new supply every fifteen or twenty years. 

The Similarity between diamonds and rock crys- 
tals, which are found in the same matrix, gave 
them the name of “ ripe” and “unripe” diamonds. 
Some Brazilian mineralogists think that diamonds 
will eventually be found in such abundance in the 
mountains—whence they suppose those now found 
have been washed down—as to be rendered com- 
paratively valueless. The diamond of the mine 
and the crown resemble each other no more than 
Cinderella at the hearth and at the palace. The 
rough diamond is a dull pebble, looking like a piece 
of ground glass. It is crystallized mostly in form 
of an octahedron (composed of two four-sided pyra- 
mids joined at the base) or rhombic dodecahedron. 
In those found in the beds of rivers, the angles are 
often rounded and beveled. They are frequently 
tinged with color; in the uncut stones those turn- 
ing toward a green color are thought the best; in 
setting the smaller stones, these tinges usually dis- 
appear; but there are diamonds of rose and green 
colors, and Mr. Hope of Amsterdam has a diamond 
weighing 77 carats of a rich blue tint, which being 
unique is esteemed at afabulous price. There are 
also black diamonds, which are the hardest of all. 
The limpid, colorless diamends are, as a rule, the 
most prized ; though in Turkey and Persia those of 
a yellowish tinge are preferred, as being of greater 
brillianey, The diamond is electric, which no 
other uncut gem is: it has also been considered 
phosphorescent ; but experiments instituted in this 
country to test this opinion have resulted, it is 
claimed, in disproving it. Its specifie gravity is 
3.5 to 5.6. The file makes no impression on the 
true diamond, which itself scratches all other 
minerals, being the hardest substance in nature. 
This is the surest test of the diamond. The Bra- 
zilian officials of the mine test the true stones by 
rubbing them together close to the ear, detecting a 
peculiar tone in the sound. 

Diamonds are subject to flaws, and the greatest 
skill of the lapidary is required to judge of the 
rough stones in this respect, and in cutting the 
stones to remove or conceal them to the best ad- 
vantage ; they often steep them in fine oil, so that it 
may sink into any unperceived crack or imperfee- 
tion, and so discover it more clearly. Diamonds 
may be split in planes parallel to the faces of the 
octahedron, and it is sometimes done to remove a 
flaw or expedite the cutting of a large gem, but it 
requires a firm hand and perfect knowledge, as a 
slight error would ruin a valuable stone. The 
diamond is sold by weight, the unit being a carat— 
a weight equaling four grains. “The uame is de- 
rived from the word ‘vara, the coral tree, (eryth- 
rina,) the red pods of which, when dry, were for- 
merly used for weighing gold dust, and each of 
them weighs four grains, which is one carat.” 

It seems established that the ancients were 
wholly unacquainted with the art of cutting or 
polishing the diamond ; but when and by whom 
this art was discovered to the moderns, is some- 
what uncertain. One authority places it in 1456, 
by Ludwig von Bergen; another in 1476, by Louis 
de Berghem ; a third says that “ it is attributed to 
a certain Robert de Bergen, who lived in the reign 
of Duke Charles the Bold of Burgundy, yet it is 
probably a mistake, as in the three preceding reigns 
diamonds are spoken so much of.” The Dukes of 
Burgundy were right royal dukes, and the last of 
them, Charles the Bold, wore the “ Sancy” diamond 
in his casque, and lost it at the battle of Granson. 
The last quoted authority says elsewhere, that “ in 
1407—three-fourths of a century before Louis 
Berghem—there was in Parisa diamond cuttercalled 
Herman.” The weight of proof inclines then in 
favor of the XVth century, and the family of 
Bergen or Berghem ; and certain it is that for a 
long period their native Holland held the monopoly 
of the new art. England, however, eventually 
adopted it, after her manner; and now English 
lapidaries have the highest repute, and are intrusted 
with the most valuable gems. 

It is said that of our thirty millions of population 
we have but thirty lapidaries—cutters of gems— 
and not a single one of these is a diamond cutter. 
It is claimed of this art, as of so many others, that 
its discovery was the result of a fortunate accident; 
that, happening to rub two stones together in his 
hands, he observed that they became brilliant at 
the point of contact. From this fortuitous hint 
came the crowning glory of the gem. It is well to 
remember, in noticing these incidents of invention, 
that such accidents happen to the seekers, and not 
to the careless and indolent. 

When a stone is placed in the hands of the lapi- 
dary, his first duty is to decide upon the form in 
which it shall be cut, and in this consists the 
chief exercise of his skill, for the value of the gem 
depends upon his decision—skillful cutting hight- 
ening all its beauties and concealing its defects. 
Formerly, stones were cut according to their natu- 
ral forms, and mostly in the planes of the octahed- 
ron ; then the table diamond, with one row of faeets 
on its edge, was used ; this is the least valuable 
form, and now only used for thin flat stones which 
will admit of no other treatment. The rase dia- 
mond was the form in which all valuable stones 
were cut till Cardinal Mazarin of France invented 
the form of the brilliant, which, since his day, has 
been that given to all the more valuable stones. 

The form is that of two truneated pyramids 
united by one common base, the upper pyramid 
being much more deeply truncated than the lower; 
the point of junction is called the girdle, the upper 
portion, which is visible after setting, is the crown; 
the lower, the collet; the plane formed by the 
truncature of the upper pyramid, the fable; the 
space between girdle and table, the bisel; the 
space between girdle and collet, the collet side. 
The crown amounts to one-third, the collet to two- 
thirds, of the whole hight of the diamond. The 
table amounts to four-ninths the diameter of the 
brilliant, while the collet needs only one-fifth the 
size of the table; too large a collet is a blemish. 
The table and collet are regular octagons. 

The facets occupied by the bisel side are eight 
lozenges, with twe«ty-four triangles, and are 
ealled the star facets. Those on the collet side 


many irregular lozenges, radiating from the collet 
as a center, and are bordered by sixteen triangular 
facets, adjoining the girdle, and are generally called 
the pavilion or cross facets. A full brilliant treble 
eut, has thirty-two facets in three rows on the 
bisel, and twenty-four on the collet. The rose 
diamond has 2 crown but no-collet; it is formed 
of equilateral triangles, and consists of three rows 
of three-sided facets, those on the edge pavilion; 
the others star facets. ° 


a“ 





Many diamonds are now cut as brilliants, to 
meet the demand for this form, which are not deep 
enough to allow the regular proportion between 
collet and bisel being maintained, and in conse- 
quence have not the brilliancy given by the pre- 
scribed proportions. 
point their possessors by their unaccountable lack 
of luster. 


10 BE CONTINUED. 


Selections. 


A MINISTER'S CONFESSION. 


Ar the recent meeting of the Congregatienal 
Union at Aberdeen, Dr. Alexander of Edinburgh 
said: “I am ready, without any beating about the 
bush, to say that we are all underpaid for what we 
do. I was talking lately with a London business 
man—a successful merchant. It was about the 
time bishops were getting made, and we talked 
about theirincomes. He said to me, ‘ And if it is 
a fair question, what do you get?’ I told him. 
‘Well,’ he answered, is that all you get?’ ‘Yes; 
and eompared with what many of my brethren get, 
it is pretty fair.” * And what do you do for that?’ 
I said I would enlighten him upon this: ‘In the 
first place, I compose and write what would be 
fully two pretty thick octavo volumes; about as 
much as any literary man, bending over his pen, 








In eapame pry ey to do as much 

every week as a lawyer at the bar in good prac- 
tice. Then, in the third place, to do as much 
And, im the next place, I thmkI write as many 


* Well, he said, ‘is yours an extraordinary 


These stones usually disap- | Va., July 18,1774, presided over by Washington. 





I said, ‘Not at all. A man’s duties correspond 


*suit in despair. 


I sacred rights of life and liberty, in the persons of a 


slavery on principle.” — 


he said again, ‘they sa: > 
please about ministers getting much for their 
work; but none of us would deat your work for 
four times yourpay”” © 





BS em | 
SPRING) 
Come quickly, Oh pring? 


through my veins, I will never, never, 
Tone thought, by mind or will, aid in 
one rood of free territory to the 
of human bondage.”—Henry Clay. af 


15, 1863, 


[MAY 





The little they get is laid / 


’ 
they know nothing of the comparativ i 
our country, or of the dangers which threaten 
therefore they care nothing about it.”— 
Francis Marion to Baron De Kalb. ' 


them no 
out in brandy, not in books and nompenes 5 hare 
e ok 








“ So long as God allows the vital eurrent,to yw 


Write love’s fair alphabet pon the sod Alluding to the time the above sen was 
In many-colored flowers—) preaeh of God, uttered, Thomas H. Benton says: : 
Our Everlasting King, “That was a proud day. I could }ive wished, 
from the res that I had spoken the same words ae oh he ‘ 
In chariot of incense ~ ht, now, telling you they were his, ang scoping : 
Dissolve the lingering sng’ that glisten white | 9° ™m™y own.” Yost ta 
Beneath thy fragrantaouth. ? “We consider the voluntary S eniee 
t part of the human race by er as Ui a ~¥ 
Walk softly o’er the arth, consistent with the law of which quae 
Thou blessed spirit of th(Eden-time ; ‘All things whatsoever ye would that a ond? 
Thy breath is like an inense-laden clime, do to you, do ye even so to them." “— —- 
Clasping rich bowersof mirth. inanimously adopted by the General Assembly of 
the Presbylerian Church of the United Stotes af 
Thy virgin herald ’s rre— Foren 3 ay \ | 


The snew-drop bares her osom to the gale, 
While down her cheek, scdefieately pale, 
Trickles @ crystal - 





The lark now soars jbove, 
As if he felt thy freedog on his wings, ; 
While frem his heaventtuned throat there rings 
A charming peal jf love. 


The yet unbearda@ wheat 

Now timidly puts fort) its tender leaf 

To drink sweet dews: for Winter, ancient chief, 
Crawls off with wtt’ring feet. 


Your sorrows now inter, 
Ye dwellers in dark cities ; Spring is nigh ; 
She bathes her garments in 2 sunset sky, ; 
~ And treads the halls of s-yrrt: 


To God an anthem‘sing, 
When forth ye hurry to the fields of bloom ; 
He lights the fiowers and lifts us from the tomb 
‘Bo everlasting Spring ! 
—Chambers’s Journal. 





HANDSOMELY DECLINED. 


Tue late Bishop Doane of New Jersey was 
strongly epposed to temperance, and his side-board 
and tables were loaded with brandy, wine, etc. 

On one oecasion, Rev. Mr. Perkins of the Sons 
of Temperance dined with the Bishop, who, pour- 
ing out a glass of wine, desired him to drink with 
bim. 

“ Can’t de it, Bishop : ‘ Wine is a mocker.’” 

“ Take a glass of brandy, then.” 

“Can’t do it, Bishep : ‘ Strong drink is raging.’ ” 

By this time the Bishop, becoming somewhat 
restive and excited, remarked to Mr. Perkins : 

“ You'll pass the decanter to the gentleman next 
te you.” 

“No, Bishop, I can’t do that: ‘Woe unto him 
that putteth the bottle to his meighber’s lips.’ ” 








THE FAITHFUL DOG. 


Aw instance of canine fidelity is thus narrated 
by a Chicago correspondent of The Boston Trans- 
cript: “A remarkable ineident is related of the 
manner in which Mrs. Pfieff, the wife of Lieuten- 
ant Lonis Pfieff of Chicago, who was killed at Shi- 
loh, was enabled to find her husband’s body. No 
person, when she arrived on the field, could in- 
form her where her husband’s body was buried ; 
and after searching among the thousands of graves 
for half a day, she was about to abandon the pur- 
Suddenly she saw a large dog 
coming toward her, which she recognized as one 
which had left Chicago with her husband. The 
dog seemed delighted to find her, and led her toa 
distant part of the field, where he stopped before a 
single grave. She caused it to be opened, and 
found the body of her husband. It appears by the 
statements of the soldiers, that the dog was by the 
side of the Lieutenant when he fell, and remained 
with him till he was buried. He then took his 
station by the grave, and there he had remained 
for twelve days, until relieved by the arrival of 
his mistress, only leaving his post long enough 
eaeh day te procure food.” 





—_ 


NEGRO PRAYERS. 


A RECENT writer, speaking of the religious ten- 
dencies of the negroes, says that he would rather 
risk his chance of the New Jerusalem, holding to 
the girdle of some negro saints he has known, who 
could neither read nor write, than with the sharp- 
est exegesist and the best creeded theologian in 
the world. If you would hear prayer to make 
your knees knock together, and your heart palpi- 
tate like a trip-hammer, go under the eaves of a 
slave-cabin at midnight ; or near one kneeling by 
a hill of corn, and hidden by its broad green 
leaves arching over him; or even in the corner of 
a Virginia fence; and you cannot but feel that 
troops of angels and God’s own manifestations are 
there, as seldom in church or cathedral. 


THE SPLENDID PREACHER. 


Ricwarp Baxrer preached as feeling that the 
truths of God were too great and glorious in them- 
sélves to be covered up with the little trappings of 
human adornments. He would as soon have 
thought of hanging the rainbow with tinsel. His 
eloquence consisted in rounded sentences. . . . 
He never preached a sermon to display his 
scholastic learning or his power of logic; but his 
aim was ever to win souls to Christ. [f fine and 
eleagnt sermons are tolerated at all,it is in the 
press only, when they are to be read as discussion 











Horrign Miscellany. 


PRESIDENT GEFFRARD OF HAYT!. 


Ws cannot give a better insight into the noble 
character ot Gen. Gefirard than by quoting an ex- 
tract from Mr. Underhill’s account of his interview 
with him : ig be 

“ We passed through the Council Chamber, against the w : 
which dn full-length portraits of eminent men and soldiers of 
the state; then along a paved passage by the side of the threne- 
room to the back of it, where we found the President seated on 
a chair in the open air, close 4. an opea-bartier which ted to the 
eerttn. His personal presence is very pleasing ; he is fifty-feur 
years of age ; in color. nearly black ; his hair is gray ; in stature 
he is rather short, and of asomewhat sum figure. He entered 
very freely into conversation, with much vivacity, and an eye 
sparkling with inteVigence. The conversation began with eur 
congratulations on the discovery and defeat of the recent con- 
spiracy, and an expression of sympathy with him in domestie 
trials he had been called to endure. He replied that he had 
endeavored to endure these afllictions as a Christian should—a 
person who believes in the immortality of the soul and the re- 
compense of a future life could not despair; only a guilty mam 
could despair. As to public aflairs, he was very anxious te 





for, unhappily, while he was working for the good of the 
country, there were many wicked men ccunterworking and 
oppesing his efforts. Mr. Webley remarked that # weuld 
seem, from past events, that Providenee was ne vertheles Ss 
watching over him, He said that he had always believed im the 
providence of God, and that God would certainly guide the 
destinies of his country. I thanked him, in the name of the 
Baptist Mirsionary Society, for the protection and liberty ef 
movement throughout the country which his Government had 
secured the missionaries and their converts, He replied that, 
although there were different sects of Christians, he was glad te 
encourage ali who preached virtue and morality. I spoke of the 
interest felt in England in the elevation of the Haytien peeple, as 
an example to the colored inhabitants of the other West India 
islands, as well as a proof of what the race was capable, He 
said, in reply, that the Haytien people had been placed in cireum- 
stances of great difficulty ; but he doubted whether more could 
have been done in fifty years. The islands around observed 
them very closely, and if good or evil were done in Hayti, it was 
known to all, Hayti consisted of a nation of slaves whe had 
seized their liberty ; as such, more could scarcely be expected 
of them than they had done. Iie hoped, with five years of er- 
der)y and constitutional government, to show what Hayti eould 
accomplish. Iremarked that I was glad to find that he encoar- 
aged education, He replied, that was a work which would show +« 
its effects in the future, and he hoped that the people would 
become 80 enlightened that they could be governed only im ac- 
cordance with law and constitutional rigl 3, and thet every one 
might be able to understand and to claim his rights so as te 
render despotism impossible.” 

These are sentiments which v :uld be worthy of a 
Washington or Jefferson; at a), events, they mark 
the wise and benevolent ruler who, having aehieved 
the liberation of his country by arms, seeks to render 
it enduring by promoting tue arts of peace and civili- 
zation. Gefliard acts as well as speaks. The effect 
of the important measures which he has originated 
was well expressed by a Haytien merchant, who said : 
“We feel that we have a personal interest in the 
continuance of his rule.” Although a Cathelic, he 
grants full religious liberty to all sects, and the gov- 
erness of the public school at Jacme! is a Protestant. 
Examples of his magnanimity might be multiplied. 
The following anecdote speaks for itself : 

“A general offiver, in attendance on the President, moved by 
ambition, resolved on taking the life of his chief, It came to the 
knowledge of Geffrard. With this individual, and twe seldiers of 
the guide corps, he directed his steps to the cemetery. Leaving 
the guides at the gate, the President gradually conducted his com- 
panion to the spot where lay the remains of his son—hix only sen, 
Suddenly addressing the intended assassin, he said, ‘I kaow that 
you carry pistols to shoot me on the firat op unity. Nowde it 
here ; let me fall on the grave of my son.’ The man, astonished at 
this revelation of his criminal purpose, trembled. *Do you hesi- 
tate ?’ sald the President ; ‘here, take my pistels, if your own fail 
you.’ Atthat tomb the President forgave the culprit, and eon- 
tinued him in his rank, It was a brave and nebly generous act. 
But such is the character of Fabre Geffrard, the prescnt President 
of the Republic of Hayti.” ; 

Such too, we may add, is the character of President 
Gefirard, as exhibited in the proclamation brought by 
a recent West India mail, in which, with a rare dis- 
play of clemency, he commuted the sentence of death 
which had been passed upon a batch of guilty con- 
spirators to one of imprisonment. Surely the con- 
tiguity of a well-governed negro state, having for its 
ruler a man possessing so many great qualities, must 
exercise an influence on the settlement of the slavery 
question in the United States. 


PULL ARMSTRONG--PULL ADMIRALTY. 
A PROBAPLE CHROKOLOGY. 


1860, Mr. Armstrong of Newcastle-upon-Tyne im 
vents rifled ordnance that will knock any ship to 
pieces. He is knighted, and the Admiraliy is be- 
nightec. 

1861. The Admiralty recovers, and invents iror 
ships that resist any known cannon balls. 4 

1862. Sir William Armstrong invents a gun that 
smashes the iron ships into blacksmithereens. The 
Admiralty collapses. 

1863. The Admiralty re-expands and invents pla- 
tina ships fastened with diamond cement, and Sir 
William Armstrong's balls fly to pieces like vun-bors. 

Mr. Gladstone coubles the income tax. 

1864. Sir William Armstrong invents brazen thun- 
derbolts, (supposed to be the original Jupiters,) and in 
a pleasing experiment, sends the greater part of the 
Biitish fleet to the botiom of the sea. 

1865. The Admiralty invents torpedo vessels whieh 
sail under water, and below any range of guns. Sir 
William Armstreng tears his hair and swears in the 
Newcastle dialect. 

1866. Sir William Armstrong invents a vertical gun 





of a subject, and read either as an intellectual ex- 
ercise or as a discipline of conscience. In the 
pulpit splendid sermons are splendid sins. They | 
dazzle, and amuse, and astonish, like brilliant fire- 
works, but they throw daylight on no subject. 
They draw attention to the preacher instead of the 
subject. The splendid preacher, like the pyro- 
technist, calculates on a dark night among his 
attendants : and amid the coruscation of the pulpit 
his skill and his art are admired and applauded, 
but Christ is not glorified. If angels weep and 
devils mock, it is at the pulpit-door of a splendid 
preacher.—Dr. Jenkyn. 





THE ORIGINAL’ ANTI-SLAVERY 
AGITATORS. 


Tere is not a man livmg who wishes more 
sincerely than I do to see a plan adopted for the 
abolition ef slavery.— Geo. Washington, April 12, | 
1786. 

“The scheme, my dear Marquis, which you | 
propore as a precedent to encourage the emancipa- 
tion of the black people in this country from the 
state of bondage in which they are held, is a strik- 
ing evidence of the benevolence of your heart.” — 
Washington to Lafayette, 1783. 

“Tt is the most earnest wish of America to see 
an entire stop for ever put to the wicked, cruel, and 
unnatural trade in slaves.”—AMeeting at Fairfaz, 


“Ttremble for my country, when I reflect that 
God is just. His justice cannot sleep for ever.” — 
Jeffersen’s Notes on Slavery in Virginia, 1782. 

“The King of Great Britain has waged cruel 
war against human nature itself, violating its most 


distant people who never offended him ; captivat- 
ing them and carrying them into slavery in another 
hemisphere, or to incur miserable death in their 
transportation hither.”—Jefferson’s original draft 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

“ After the year 1800 of the Christian era, there , 
shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in any of the said states,” (all of the territories 
then belonging to the United States.)—Jefferson’s 
Ordinance of 1787, unanimously approved by Con- | 
gress and signed by Washington. 

“We have seen the mere distinction of color . 
made, in the most enlightened period of time, a | 
ground of the most oppressive dominion ever exer- 
cised by man over man.” —James Madison. 

“ We have found that this evil has preyed upon 
the very vitals of the Union, and has been preju- 
dicial to all the states in which it has existed.”— 
James aco 

* The tariff was only the pretext, and disunion 
and a Southern Confederacy the real object. The 
next pretext will be the ty or slavery question.” 


—Andrew Jack May, 1833 

« Sir, Y envy neither ‘the Keart ind tha baad 6f 
that man from the North who rises‘here to defend 
ohn Randolph of Roanoke. 
_ “The people of Carolina form two classes, the 
rich and the poor. The poor are very poor ; 





that discharges Greek fire straight down, @d a second 
time he destroys the greater part of the British fleet. 
The Lords of the Admiralty are about to hang them- 
selves, when a thought strikes them, and they don’t. , 

Mr. Gladstone again doubles the income tax. 

1867. Dr. Cumming, who has for some weeks been 
having in his coals by ihe sack only, suddenly pro- 
claims the millennium. As there is now to be peace 
everywhere, the Admiralty dves not invent anything, 
but waits to see. 


In order to test Dr. Cumiing’s veracity, and to find ~ 


out whether lions will lie down with kids, the Zoolo- 
gical Society (against the advice of their excellent 
secretary, Mr. Sclater) let loose their biggest lion 
while a charity school is in the gardens. As the lion, 
instead of lying down with the kid, only lies down to 
digest hitn, the Admiralty thinks there is some mis- 
take somewhere, and determines to invent a new 
fleet. 

Mr. Gladstone once more doubles the income tax. 

1868. The Admiralty invents a stone fleet, with 
cork keels, and defies Sir William Armstrong. 

1869. Sir William Armstrong invents the Hannibal, 
or Alp-she)l, which contains the strongest vinegar, 
and melts the stone ships. Having for the third time 
destroyed the British fleet, he is raised to the peerage 
as Lord Bomb. , 

1870. The Admiralty invents an rial fleet. which 
sails in the clouds, out of shot range, and the First 
Lord takes a double sight at Sir William Armstrong. 

Mr. Gladstone a fourth time doubles the inedme tax. 

1871. Lord Bomb invents a balloon batteriug- train, 
and in an experimental discharge brings down all the 
British fleet into the German Ocean. 

1872. The Admiralty, in desperation, invents a sub- 
terranean fleet, which is to be conveyed by tunnels to all 
the colonies, but Mr. Gladstone blandly suggests that 
as everybody now pays twice his income in taxes, the 
people may object to further imposts unless some 
proof of economy is given. 

Government therefore stop the pensions of # hundred 
superannuated clerks, discharge some exira night- 
porters at the Treasury, and bring in estimates for the 
subterranean fleet. 

1873. Lord Bomb invents his typhwons, or earth- 
quake shells, and suffocates the British fleet in the 
Tasmania tunnel. - 

Mr. Gladstone a fifth time doubles the income tax. 

1874. Te Emperor of the French proclaims the 


| millennium, which of course immediately oecurs, no 


more war ships are wanted, and the collectors remit 


; the quarter’s income tax not yet due. Lord Bomb. 


invents his voleano fireworks in honor of the ocea- 
sion, and by some accident burns up the public. 
Punch. ; 


Ixpia.—By the arrival of the Bombay mail we 
have advices from that presidency te the _ Mareh. 
The Times of India of that date contains follow- 


“Lord Canning was to leave Calcutta on the 18th inst., and 
emery ee Teel Die tale oun cree OT 
a more enduring basis. No ruler was ever so sorely 


verse circamstances as Lord Canning, but purity of 
and high resolves enabled him to carry the country eedeaheer 


' ing: 





rich, whe have slaves te do all their work, give 











make progress, avd to go on faster than he found possible; _ 













yf 15, 1862 








ents, he leaves India after an 

adie ich a tation unspotted by a 
Shred at all fe has been in the exercise 
, and: merey te the vanquished 

Aghest and proudest position to which a m 


De. Durr’s Oorrrcx.— Rev. J. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in a 
iast, fforn Bengal, India, thus spea 
at that place; under the cuperintend 
Duff: 

“@n Sxturday last we visited Dr. Dw4 
een received us kindly, und shor 

ior, in, whieh there wre nearly ™4 

from chilares up t manhood, studying ot 
aat the Erglish. The higher classes ade t 
oa) Center. Some of the young getlem 
eodlars. they ure sincere Christians of 
isluence in the eanse of God. To aear thi 
alk about Ubrist made us forget Ae enden 
that we were im Indie. From the to 
losked down on the barning “hat, in w! 
theirdead Blue smoke was futling up oF 
from the funeral pile of some poor heathen. 


In Jamwarca, the cetton-growing 
ported as progressing favorably, t 
favor being on the increase. 
Governor }arling had visited Muir 
by the cotton company. 150 acre 
cotton, fifty acres of which are 
cotton this season. The cotton lo 
the treer were covered with pods, ¢ 
said te be taken in the cultivation 
the estate indicates success, and it 
undertaking would prove to be of in 
tee island. Governor Darling had 
ewn esiute twenty five acres, the yg 
which wili be picked this season 


Tre Benaran Minister or War bh 
the generals commanding territorial 
als of intantry and cavalry, and to 
corps, the following circular 
























































“HB 
“ Gentlemen: The war in America has pro 
nate crisi« in the cotton manuinctures of | 
tewa of Ghent has, in particular, suffered mu 
and it is urgertt to assist the numerous and t 
domanding of public charity resources whic 
work has completely dried up. 1 have tho 
would be disposed to lend its assistance ' 
weuld tend to alleviate those sufferings, anc 
each te bring his offering to the valiant a: 
decided that in each garrison possessing 4 
ramgements shal) be made for organizing 2 
of which shall be applied to the ussistance of 
lation ef Ghent. Have the goodness, gentler 
which concerns you the necessary steps jor 
project. 
Tar Crvin Service anp tur Hin 
spondent writes as follows : 


“The Civil Service having been thrown op 

tition without any reference to caste or rel) 
hear that two smart young men (Hindoos) o 
cennections are going er by the nex 
rompete for the same. ne 0 em is a me 
Sole, asain of the late Baboo Dwar! 
was well known in Great Britain, and dic 
secend visit, and the other is the son of the |: 
Ameen of Nudea, We heartily admire the 
their adventurous spirit and det rmination | 
difficulties in the way, which none but a i 
We have their interests at heart, and earn 
study hard, and try if they cannot win the | 
teem.” —Hurkarv, March 15. 





Experiments AT SHOERURYNESS. 
experiments tried with the new wrot 
bore Armstrong gun, other trials 
with the same piece of ordnance to 
During the course of these it hast 
50-lb. charge of powder against a ta 
inch plates of wrought-iron bolted | 
of wrought-iron, in all, of fitteen ine 
nearly as possible, four times the 
Warrior's plates. Two or three 
against this, aud each broke all thre 
the first, ripping and splitting the se 
the third in such a way as to sh 

inches of metal was an insufficient 
erdnance of this description at clos 


A RATHER STARTLING ANNOUNCED 
few days ago of the presence « 
privateer in the China Sea. She | 
been fallen in with by her Majesty 
the coast of Borneo, and if there 
dently have been on the lookout { 
outward bound, being just in t 
Palawan passage against the nort 
This rumor, so alarming to Ame 
hewever, be speedily put to rest 
but it is particularly unfortunate 
Federal Government has not a 8 
any description in these waters e 
and she is rotten and useless. 


Vows ov Garmanpr.—Gariba 
-Genoa 20 appeal to the pricsts 0 
says: 

“Yeu have made Rome a den of wil 
destruction of Italy. I am unhappily co 


gave the cardinals from perdition; but « 
ever, cry to the four winds of leaven th 
panienship with the wicked, that you a 
at least imitate the priesthood of Hunga: 


of China, of the savages of America, Z 
deny his cradle, his relations, his fello 
together with them for the index ndenc 
the Italian priest launch forth from the p 
the redemption of the country, aud of th 
can.” 

AnECDOTK OF THE LATE Paixcr ( 
Journai says that Rev. J. H. Wil 
just issued respecting the late | 
the following anecdote : 


“The old castle of Balmoral, being too 
convenient, it was resolved to boild ” 
was entered into with a builder in the 
werks, This was on the eve of the Crime 
broke out, the price of mater ails advance 
every prospect of lesing by the under 
made known to the Prince, he not only t 


builder's hands, but offered to pay him a 
intendont of the works, and full wages 
employ. Nor was this all. In the cours 


building was being erected. a fire er 
the workmen lost a considerable sum 0 
jaid upin their chests as saving 5 3 
this, requested the foreman to make a 
losses, and then he paid the whole amout 
hig kiml sympathy for the welfar ao 
may be noticed here in connection with 


kindly co-operation of the Prince Conso 
raging, and the workmen had placed the 
the Castle and the river, to pass bucketf 
hand, tho Prince took an active part in 


English workmen prize these : 


The Indep 
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ents, he leaves India after an ordeal of unparalipéd 
wro he 






Ay, with a unspotted by a ng. 
rexd at all it has been in the exercise of the divine /rtae 
, and: merey to the vanquished from the is the 
and proudest position to which a mortal cam oe 


Dx. Dury’s Oortrex.—Rey. J. D, Broyn of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in a letter 4f January 
last, ffom Bengal, India, thus speaks ofthe College 
= — place; under the superintendey® of Rev. Dr. 


“@n Sxiurday last we visited Dr. 's College. The old 
» received us kindly, und 5 us over the entire 
ov, in, whieh there ure nearly Mme thousand students, 

from ren up te manhood, studyingfoth their own lan 
ani the Ergtish. The higher classes ae take a thorough classi- 
ca) Cetirse. of the young lemen are not only fine 
— they are sincere Christianx of whom we expect much 
in the eanse of God. To fear those heathen children 
Alk about Ubrist made ne forget she endearments of home, and 
that we were im Indie. yea the top of the bullding we 
down on the burning /hat, in which the natives bury 
theirdead Blue smoke was satling up over the top of the Ghat 

from the funeral pile of some poor heathen.” 


In Jawarca, the cotton-growing movement is re- 
as progressing favorably, the feeling in its 
favoy being on the increase. His Excelleney 
Governor Darling had visited Muirton estate, leased 
by the cotton company. 150 acres are planted in 
cotton, fifty acres of which are expected to yield 
cotton this season. The cotton looked healthy, and 
the trees were covered with pods, and great care is 
said to be taken in the cultivation. Everything on 
the estate indicates success, and it was expected the 
undertaking would prove to be of immense benefit to 
tee island. Governor Darling had planted on his 
e@wn estute twenty five acres, the greater portion of 
which wii be picked this season. 


Tre Becarn Minisrer or War has addressed to 
the generals commanding territorial divisions, gener- 
als of infantry and cavalry, and to all the chiefs of 
corps, the following circular : 






“ Baussens, April 8. 
‘Gentlemen: The war in America has produced an A 
nate crisis in the cotton manufactures of all countries. The 
tewn of Ghent has, in particular, suffered much from that crisis, 
and it is urgertt to assist the numerous and brave workmen by 
6 of public charity resources which the deficiency of 
work has completely dried up. I have thought that the army 
would be disposed to lend its assistance to any measurc that 
weuld tend to alleviate those sufferings, and, in order to enable 
each te bring his offering to the valiant army of labor, | have 
decided that in each garrison possessing a band of music ar- 
ramgements shall be made for organizing a concert, the product 
of which shall be applied to the assistance of the working popu- 
lation of Ghent. Have the goodness, gentlemen, to take tn that 
which concerns you the necessary steps for the execution of this 

project. Ouazar,” 


Tae Crvit Service anp rus Hixpoos.—A corre- 
spondent writes as follows : 


“ The Civil Service having been thrown open to public compe- 
tition without any reference to caste or religious persaasion, we 
hear that two smart young men (Hindoos) of highly respectable 
cennéctions are going to England by the next mail to study and 
compete for the same. Onc of them is a member of the Tagore 
family, grandson of the late Baboo Dwarkanauth Tagore, who 
Was well known in Great Britain, and died in Bristol on his 
second visit, and the other is the son of the late Principal Sudder 
Ameen of Nudea, We heartily admire their energy and zeal, 
their adventurous spirit and detcrmination to surmount so many 
difficulties in the way, which nove but a Hindoo can conceive. 
We have their interests at heart, and earnestly advise them to 
study hard, and try if they cannot win the prize that is open to 
them.” —Hurkaru, March 15. 


Expreiments at SxHornuryrness.—Since the last 
experiments tried with the new wrought-iron smooth- 
bore Armstrong gun, other trials have been made 
with the same piece of ordnance to prove its power. 
During the course of these it has been tried with a 
50-lb. charge of powder against a target of three five- 
inch plaies of wrought-iron bolted together—a mass 
of wrought-iron, in all, of fifteen inches thick—er, as 
nearly as possible, four times the thickness of the 
Warrior's plates. Two or three shots were fired 
against this, and each broke all three plates, crushing 
the first, ripping and splitting the second, and ripping 
the third in such a way as to show that even 15 
inches of metal was an insufficient protection against 
ordnance of this description at close ranges. 


A RATHER STARTLING ANNOUNCEMENT Was made a 
few days ago of the presence of a Confederate 
privateer in the China Sea. She is reported to have 
been fallen in with by her Majesty’s ship Pioneer on 
the coast of Borneo, and if there at all, must evi- 
dently have been on the lookout for American ships 
outward bound, being just in their track by the 
Palawan passage against the northeastern monsoon. 
This rumor, so alarming to American vessels, will, 
hewever, be speedily put to rest one way or other; 
but it is particularly unfortunate for them that the 
Federal Government has not a single war-vessel of 
any description in these waters except the Saginaw, 
and she is rotten and useless. 


Voir ov Garreanpi.—Garibaldi has issued from 
Genoa 20 appeal to the priests of Italy, in which he 
Says : 


“Yeu have made Rome aden of wild beasts thirsting for the 
destruction of Italy. I am unhappily convinced that you cannot 
save the cardinals from perdition; but do it if youcan, More- 
ever, cry to the four winds of leaven that you will have no com- 
panienship with the wicked, that you are Italians, that you will 
at least imitate the priesthood of Hungary, of Poland, of Greece, 
of China, of the savages of America, where the priest does not 
deny his cradle, his relations, his fellow-citizens, but combats 
together with them for the independence of their country. Let 
the Italian priest launch forth from the pulpit the sacred words of 
the redemption of the country, and of the damnation of the Vati- 
an.” 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE Prixce Consort.—The Banff 
Journai says that Rev. J. H. Wilson, in a little work 
just issued respecting the late Prince Consort, tells 
the following anecdote : 


“The old castle of Balmoral, being too small, and otherwise in- 
convenient, it was resolved to build a new one, and a contract 
was entered into with a builder in the north for the principal 
werks, This was on the eve ofthe Crimcanwar. When that war 
broke out, the price of materials advanced, and the contractor had 
every proepect of lesing by the undertaking. When this was 
made known to the Prince, he not only took the contract off the 
builder’s hands, but offered to pay him a sum of money as super- 
intendont of the works, and full wages to all the men he might 
employ. Nor was thisall. In the course of the time in which the 
building was being erected, a fire consumed the workshops, and 
the workmen lost a considerable sum of money, which they had 
laid upio their — as savings. The Prince, on hearing of 
this, requested the foreman to make a statement of the men’s 
josses, and then he paid the whole amount, with an expression of 
his kingl sympathy for the welfare of themselves and families. It 
may be noticed here in connection with the fire, as a proof of the 
kindly co-operation of the Prince Consort, that when the fire was 
raging, and the workmen had placed themselves in a line between 
the Castic and the river, to pass bucketfuls ef water from hand to 
haad, the Prince took an active part in the work.” 


English workmen prize these and similar stories. 


Ghe Independent. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 














Any old Subseriber, on renewing his subsorip- 
tion, (E> and at that time only, .4¢3) may send us 
any number of new names, not on our booke during 
the previous twelve months, and retain for his serv- 
ices One Douuar for each of said new names—the 
amount to be deducted from the remittance made 
us. Thus, Twenty Dollars sent would pay for one 
renewal and eighteen new subscribers—all for one 
year. No person is permitted, under this offer, to 
stop the paper at the end of the year, and renew 
his subscription in the name of another party. 

We offer to any old subscriber (until further 
notice) a premium of a copy of Webster’s Abridged 
Dictionary, containing nearly five hundred pages, for 
the name of every new subscriber for one year, 
sent us with Two Dollars. The price of the Dic- 
tionary, alone, at the book-stores is $1 50. The book 
will be delivered at our Office, or be sent by express, 
as desired. 

Iu remitting money, we wish every letter dated, 
and the name of the town, county, and state, plainly 
written, therein. Our subscribers have no idea of 
the trouble they give us by neglecting this duty. 

We ask our friends in all parts of the country to 
give us their kind aid in extending owr eirculation, 
which we are happy to say is now nearly Taree 
Tunes as Lance as THAT OF ANY OTHER WerKLy 
Rewiciovs Newspaper in THE Wortp. An hour or 
an evening devoted to this work, on the part of all, 
would double our subscription list in thirty days. 
Reader, will you aid the good cause in which we ere 


engaged by makimg the effort we desire? 
Address 


JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Fineanen, 
. No. 5 Beekman street, N. Y. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TWO Works. 
VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL, 








No pay 
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T HE NEW YORK 

Published daily, Sundays excepted, 

ONE CENT PER COPY—SIX CENTS PER WREK. 
Delivered anywhere in the city or vicinity. 

CIRCULATION 50,000 COPIES. 


When sent by mail, Taxex Do.ians per Yaar ; three months 
for $1, The postage within this State is oaly Savenrr-Kiour 
Cants 4 YEAR—out of the State, $1 56 @ year. 

D’ye read Tax Sun ?—That one-cent sheet, 

Gives all the news.—It can’t be beat. 

Dye advertise ?—Just try the light 

Of 50,000 Suns—exceeding bright { 


A WEEKLY EDITION 


of Tux Naw Yoak Sun is issued every Tuceday, at TWO CENTS’ PER 
Corr, $1 per 100, 


' SUBSCRIPTIONS—PAID IN ADVANCE. 
One copy, 1 year........ 15 cts, | Three copies, 1 year. .....$2 00 
® 16 months,....$1 00 Lae : 0 
EZ Specimen copies, gratis. Discount of 20 per cent. from 
single rate, on each copy over five. 
te Postage within New York State, onLY tHIRTSEN GENTS A 
YBaR—out of the State, TWENTY-SIX CENTS. 
Addregs all letters to 

MOSES S. BEACH, Propriecter of The San, 

Cor. Fulton and Nassau sts., N. Y. 


MPHIRTIETH EDITION—ENLARGED. 


The very great success and popularity of Mr. Brapsuny’s 
“ORIOLA, 

A NEW AND COMPLETE HYMN AND TUME-BOOK FOR 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS,” 

has induced the Publishers to avail themselves ef the author's 

proffered services and enlarge the book materially by the addition 

of a number of his most PoruLas New Sunpax-Scuoon Somas, The 

volume now contains 


SUN, 


eeeeee 





‘ 


272 PAGES! 
This book has already become the text-book of thousands of Sab- 
bath-schools, (belonging to the different évangelical denominations 
of the country,) and beyond alJ question, is the largest and most \ 
perfect Hymn ana Tune-Book ever made for their use. it fer- 
nishes a greater amount of mattér for the same.amount of money 
than can be had in any other form, and is therefere the 
CHEAPEST BOOK IN TH® MARKET! 


for the quantrry of music, to say nothing of the superior charac- 
ter of the music, and the substantial style of binding in which the 
book is brought out. 

i COPIES SENT BY MAIL FOR 12 LETTER STAMPS. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNTS to Sabbath-schoois and Dealers ordeving 

in quantities. 

The book may be had of Booksellers in New York, Besten, Phil- 
delpbia, and Balti e, and in all the principal cities aad tewns | 
of the Union, 





Aso, 
ORIO ; Taz Hymne Seragarecr. 
l vel. 32mo, 270 pages. Price $10 per 100 copies. 
MOORE, WILSTACH, KEYS & CO., 
Publishers, Otncinnasi. 
IVISON, PHINNSY & O9.,, 
Nos. 48 and 50 Walker street, New York, 


NEW LAW BOOK. 
ABBOTT BROTHERS’ 
DIGEST OF NEW YORK 
STATUTES AND REPORTS. 


VOL. 3 JUST PUBLISHED. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, upea receipt of the price, $5 50 per 
vol. 





JOHN S. YOORHIES, 
Law Bookselfer and Publisher, No. 20 Nassau street, N. Y. 


NEw BOOKS—NEW BOOKS. 
I. 
ARTEMUS WARD, HIS BOOK. 


A collection of the richest and most characteristic writings by 
this great American Humorist, 
One elegant 12mo, superbly illustrated. Price, $1 00. 


o "a. 
WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. 








A splendid new novel by the author of ‘* Paul Ferroll.” 
loth, $1 00; or paper covers, 50 cents. 





*,* Copies of these books sent by mail free, on receipt of 
price, by CARLETON, Publisher, New York. 


T. LOUIS THEOLOGICAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

AND TRACT DEPOSITORY, All the publications of the 
American Sunday-School Union and American Tract Society, 
with the issues of the various denominations and private publigh- 
ers at publishers’ prices. 











Address J. W. McINTYRE, 
No, 9 South Fifth st., St. Louis, Me. 
Ey - suaurieessmmrseadnanendl 
EDUCATION. 





ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWwrENcE Screntiric Scroon. 
The next term in the Chemical Department begins August 28. 
The Regular Course includes Recitations in General Chemistry, 
Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, Physics, and Technical 
Chemistry, and Instcuction in the Laboratory in Analysis, Agri- 
cultural and Manufacturing Chemistry, Metal)urgy, and Phar- 
macy. Students may also attend Recitations in Anatomy and 
Physiology, Mineralogy, Physical Geography, and Pelitical 
Economy ; and courses of Lectures on Geology and Zoology, Pref. 
Agassiz; Philosophy, Prof. Bowen; Chenlistry, Prof. Coeke ; 
Botany, Prof. Gray ; Technology, Prof. Horsford ; Literature, 
Prof. Lowell; Physics, Prof. Lovering; Mathematics, Pref. 
Peirce ; History, Prof. Torrey ; Anatomy, Prof. Wyman. This 
Department receives general students, who seek a thorough sciea- 
tific education, and algo special students in Chemistry applied te 
Medicine, Metallurgy, or Manufactures, For further informatien 
address C. W. ELIOT, Prof. of Chemistry, Cambridge, Maes, 
J, A. LOWELL, 
Chairman of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 


OREST HOME FOR BOYS.—THOROUGH 

Instruction, a SAFE HOME, in a delightful suburb of Chi- 
cago, for ten SELECT Lads, who are expected to enter the Scheol 
under twelve years of age. Specific items with reliable reference 
will be promptly sent to any who may inquire. Address W. A. 
NICHOLS, Box 1,462, Chi » Ill, 


HE PRIVATE INSTITUTION FOR FEEBLE- 
Minded Youth, at Barre, Mass., offers to parents and guardi- 

ans the accumulated experience of fourteen years’ successful 

operation, and the comforts of an elegant country home. 

GEO. BROWN, M.D., Supt, 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Bridgeport, Ct. For circulars, address the Princi- 
. MISS EMILY NELSON. 


‘MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
$150. oletbieas s At On 150. 


removed to their new warerooms, No. 478 Broadway, are now 
prepared to offer the public a magnificent new scale full 7-octave 
rosewood Piano- Forte, containing all improvements known in this 
country or Europe, overstrong bass, French grand action, harp 
pedal, full iron frame, for $150 cash, warranted for five years. 
Rich molding cases, $175 to $200, all warranted made of the best 
seasoned material, and to stand better than any sold for $400 or 
$500 by the old methods of manufacture, We invite the best 
judges to examine and try these new instruments, and we stand 
ready at all times to test them with any others manufactured in 
this country. 
GROVESTEEN & HALE, No, 478 Broadway, N. Y. 


MASoN & HAMLIN’S NEW HARMONIUM! 
For Sonoors, VittaGe Cavroues, arc. 
THE SCHOOL HARMONIUM, PRICE $80. 
Loud. voiced and Low-priced ! 

Having been repeatedly urged to devise an instrument capable 
of greater power of tone than the melodeon, which could be af- 
forded at a similar cost, the undersigned are happy to say that 
they have succeeded in the manufacture of a new style Har- 
monium, which can hardly fail to meet a very general demand. 

- The Scuoot Hazmontum contains two sets of reeds, four octaves 
compass keys, and an effective swell, and is much louder than 
the most powerful ‘“‘Double Reed” Melodeon. It is just the 
instrument for Schools, Vestries, Chapels, and Village Churches, 
AND BXACTLY FILLS A LONG-EXISTING VOID IN THIS CLASS OF MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

We continue the manufacture of Melodeons and harmoniumsin 
great variety of sizes and styles, at prices ranging from $45 to 




















Descriptive Circulars and Catalogues sent to any address. 
MASON BROTHERS, Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer street, Sole Agents 
in New York. MASON & HAMLIN, Manufacturers, Boston, 


ar New York Agency, Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer street, (opposite 
Howard,) MASON BROTHERS. vena 


O RGANS.—THREE CHURCH ORGANS, 
four, six, and eight Stops, of superior tone and workmanship, 

for sale at a great sacrifice, and on easy terms. Also six Stop Par- 
lor Organ, with a very handsome walnut cage; will be sol very 
low, Apply to 
- H, & C. 8. ODELL, No. 163 Seventh avenue, N. Y¥. 


(THE HORACE WATERS’ PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, ALEXANDRE ORGANS, and T. GILBERT & 
0O.’8 celebrated ZOLIAN PIANOS, are the "instruments 
for parlors and churches now in use. A large 

seen at the new Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway, between Grand 
and Broome streets, which will be sold at extremely low prices, 
Pianos and Melodeons, new and second-hand, to Let, and rent al- 
lowed ®@ purchased. Monthly payments received for the same, 
—— Music-Books, and all kinds of Music Merchandise at 


«STODART” PIANO-FORTES. 


STQDART & MORRIS, 
No. 506 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Manufacturers of the celebrated ‘‘ Sroparr” Prano-Fonrss, 


Square, Grand, and Piccolo or Cottage Piano-Fertes, 
Plain and Ornamental Cases. 


In addition to the peculiar merits that have won for the Instru- 
ments their enviable reputation, they comprise all the modern 
improvements bye any real merit. For purity of tone, 
delicacy of a Sw and their capacity for endweing the 
ore of, climates, the “‘STODART” PIANO-FORTES 

un: ed. The Pianos of the above manufacture have 
steod the test of more than a quarter of a century. For the supe- 
riority of these celebrated instruments, the manufacturers are at 
liberty to refer to over FIFTEEN THOUSAND families who have 
them in ure, in nearly every part of the civilized world. 


ELOUB 
P LOUBET HARMONIUMS AND ORGAN 














Dealer in Planes, ate. 
Nos. 841 and 843 Broadway. ork 
W.B.—Good Pianos from $175 upward. view ¥ 


REMOVAL.—PIANOS. 


T. S. BERRY has mumoven his Piano Rooms to No. 593 
etal, where may be found 
fms $25 16 $173. PIANOS AND MELO. 
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R. 8. 8. FITCH, No 714 Broadway, New York. 


way 
Opposite Metropolitan Hot2L. 


| THIRTY per cent. on the premiums, and an addition of NINE- 
‘ TEEN AND ONE-TENTH PER CENT. to the sum of all previous 


TuTaWAG 


¢ 
’ ; 
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DHE INDEPENDENT; 





GTEINWAY & SONS: 
@OLD MEDAL GRAND 
am 
SQUARE PIANOS 

Are now considered the best existing. Prices from @875 upyrards. 
Every instrument fully warranted for five years. 

Warerooms, Nos. 82 and 84 Walker street, near Broadway, N.Y. 
“ Mussns. Staimwax & Sons: Having had one of your instru- 
ments for over two years, I can bear witness te its admirable qual- 
ities in every reapect. I am more than satisfied, And i I had to 
Yay another T should certainly ge to your reoms again.”—Hamer 
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AMERICAN EXCHANGE FIRE INSURANCE 
00, OF THE CITY OF NEW TORK. 





‘ousehoid 

, at the Rates. 

SAMUEL BROWN, Pres. 

.—Samuel Brown, William A. Booth, Lowell Hol- 
C. Langley, Wm. M. Richards, 

Gandy, Samuel Willets, Edwin Thorne, Alexander 

Studwell, Lewis B Loder, Wm. Laytin, Prosper P. Shaw, Thomas 

William W. Rose, Geo: Charl 


Massey, William T. Blodgett, Samuel W. Truslow. 
OFF ICE 





OF THE 


STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


No. 40 WALL sransr, 
New Yours, April 11, 1862, 
Tae Boaxp or Directors have this day declared a dividend of 4 


UNITED 


dividends and additions, being the foutth triennial division of pro- 
fits en policies in force to the 4th March, 1862, 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. e 

JOSEPH B. COLLINS, SHEPHERD KNAPP, 

LUTHER BRADISH, EDWARD 8S. CLARK, 

JAMES SUYDAM, ISAAC N. PHELPS, 

JAMES MARSH, CHARLES E. BILL, 

JOHN J. CISCO, JOHN J. PHELPS, 

THOMAS C. DOREMYUS, CLINTON GILBERT, 

ISAAC A. STORM, JACOB HARSEN, 

JOHN A, LUQUEER, WILLIAM B. BOLLES, 

JOSIAH RICH, HANSON K. CORNING 

CHARLES M. CONNOLLY, JOHN C. BALDWIN, 

BENJ. F. WEEZLWRIGHT, EDWARD MINTURN, 

WILSON G. HUNT, AUGUSTUS H. WARD, 

DAN. H. ARNOLD, JAMES GALLATIN, 

WASHINGTON R. VERMILYE, JEREMIAH P. ROBINSON, 

WILLIAM TUCKER, CHARLES P. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President. 

J. W. @ CLEMENTS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

G. P. CAMMANN, M.D., Consulting Physician. 

N. G, DE GROOT, Actuary. JOHN EADIE, Secretary. 





J. B. GATES, General Agent; and JAMES STEWART and 
HENRY PERRY. City Agents. 


LOBILLARD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 104 BROADWAY, 
I. so shay peguxecahaeseneeebgure $500,000 





¢ 


THREE-QUARTERS OF THE PROFITS ALLOWED TO THE 
INSURED. 


DIVIDEND TO THE INSURED FOR 1861, THIRTY PER CENT. 
#3 This Company continues to take Fire Risks on Murowan- 
DISE, VESSELS Ix Port, and on Stoxus, DWELLINGS, etc., etc., as 
low a6 any responsible Company. 

CARLISLE NORWOOD, President. 


WASHINGTON SMITH, Vice-President, 
JOHN C. MILLS, Secretary. 


PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN. 
Oreck in Naw Your, No. 62 Watt Sraurt, 
And in Brooklyn, No. 1 Courr Srazzt, opposite the City Hall. 
CAPITAL.......... sdbvees beccivderee’ $200,000 00. 
SURPLUS...... pabatbesiead $107,779 74 
Insures Houses, Manufactories, Buildings, Machinery, Goede, 
Merchandise, Chattels and Personal Estate, Ships, Vessels and 
Cargoes, (in port only,) and Ships Building, against Loss and 
Damage by Fire. Pelicies also issued on Transportation and 
Inland Navigation Risks, at their Office, No. 62 Wall street, New 
Yesk, or through their various agencies located on the Hine of the 
inland waters and transportation routes of the country. 
STEPHEN OC, CROWELL, President, 
EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-Pres. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 








§ ECURITY 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


No, 31 PINE STREET, 


ew TORK. 


Gath Qa ccindntnce ccccvccccctbcccstecnien os 
Surplus, January 1, 1662............ 


- $600,008 60 
ccc cccces 
148,045 14 








NO OTHER LIABILATIES, 
Dasaters Raogivz 75 Pax Cent. or Net Provres. 





The SECURITY also insures againt loss by Inland Navigation 
on the LAKES, CANALS, and RIVERS, 
Losses promptly adjusted and paid. 

JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President, 
L. HAYDOCK. Seoretary. 


DRY GOODS. 
((LOTHING—CLOTHING—CLOTHING ! 
SPRING AND SUMMER OF 1862, 


THE BOWERY CLOTHING COMPANY, 


NO. 104 BOWERY, 
. Near Grand st., 





R. 
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SIGN OF THE BULLETIN, 





Has just opened its Spring campaign against high prices, with an 
immense and varied assortment of clothing adapted to the require- 
ments ef men, youth, and childrea, 





Which is offered at even less than the unprecedentedly low aad 


popular 

WAR PRICES 
Which have prevailed at this establishment ever since its founda 
tien. 





We rigidly adhere to the following rules, which seem to suit the 
public, and have gained for us the enviable reputation of “ fair, 
square, and reliable” dealers, and seeure us enormous patronage. 





All goods sold by us are warranted to be just as re; 
We will allow the privilege of exchanging (within three days) amg 
garment sold at retail which, upon examination at home, dees not 
meet the entire approval of the purchaser in either ma‘ 

- ip or fit. If this arrangement is not sufficiently liberal, 
l refund the money. 

We respectfully solicit an examination of our stock, and guaran- 
tee entire satisfaction. 

BOWERY CLOTHING COMPANY, 
No. 104 Bowzrr, 
Near Grand street. 


BROOk'’s PRIZE-MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON, 
on Spools of 200 or 500 yards, 





BLACK, and 
OOLORED. 


A full assortment of this celebrated Thread for sale 
BY 


WM. HENRY SMITH, Sete Agent, 
Nos. 34 and 36 Vesey street, New York. 


RAILROADS. 
ERIE RAILWAY. 








at Elmira, the next 
7.00 a.m., RESS, for Buffalo. 
9.00 a.m., MILK, daily, for Otisville. 


12.15 P.x-, ACCOMMODATION, daily, for Port 5 
4.00 p.m., WAY, for Middletown, Warwick, and Newbarz. 
HT EXPRESS, ‘daily, for’ Dunkirk, Buffalo, 
Cc principal Stations. The Train of Saturday 
runs through to aah a not run to Dunkirk, 
7.00 P.m., EMIG , for Dunkirk. 


SHS MINOT, Gea. Supt 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
CYRUS W. FIELD «& co., 
WHOLESALE 
PAPER DEALERS, 
No, 57 BerxmaN Sreger, 
Would eall the especial attention of ali 
CASH BUYERS 





BARROWS, REED & CO. Bex 61. 


UNITED STATES GUANO COMPANY, 


No, 39 SOUTH STREET, N. Y. 


PHOSPHATIC GUANO, 
Containing 75 per cent. of Paospaars oF Lum 





THIRTY DOLLARS PER TUN. 
A. G. BENSON, President. 





HEATH HOUSE, 


SCHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN SPRING, N. J. 


my Tes he mei etter Gettitment, Tea 
bg Creel aD ees aay 


A long gxperience in the hotel business at the Astor House, N. 
and first-class hotels, enables me to give assurance that 


E. B. GOLEMAN, Proprietor. 


A THING OF BEAUTY, UTILITY, AND 
DELIGHT. DR. BROWN’S PATENT BABY-TENDER. 
HEALTH, HAPPINESS, AND SAFETY FOR INFANTS. Its 








T G. SELLEW, 
° MANDY. or 


DESKS AND OFFICE FURNITURE. 
Wareroom No. 107 FULTON STREET near Nassau, N. Y. 
___E@FLIBRARY FURNITURE MADE TO ORDER. 


‘WEDDING CARDS AND NOTE PAPERS 


in the latest and most elegant styles, at J. Everdell’s old Estab- 
lishment, 302 Broadway, corner Duane st, 
Samples by mail. 


fo INVALIDS. 

Physicians in many cases find it necessary te prescribe Ale 
te their patients. A fine article of Duniep’s celebrated manufae- 
ture put up in pints, three dozen in a case, may be had : 

Eas? Inpra PAur........ 0.0000. ceeee $4 50 per case. 
Sele REE UNE « « acoscgccconacecoes 350 «8 
W. MARR, Sele Agent, 
No. 69 Liberty st., New Yerk. 


BARNUM'S AMERICAN MUSEUM. 


GREAT NATIONAL DOG-SHOW, 
GREAT NATIONAL DOG-SHOW, 
GREAT NATIONAL DOG-SHOW, 
GREAT NATIONAL DOG-SHOW, 
GREAT NATIONAL DOG-SHOW, 
MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, 
and SATURDAY, May, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17, 1862, whem up- 


ward of 
2,205 WILL BE PAID IN PREMIUMS 


FOR THE 
{(@° BEST SPECIMEN OF DOGS, INCLUDING EVERY 
BREED OF DOG KNOWN. “@a 
LIST OF PREMIUMS TO BE PAID IN CASH. 
A premium of ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS will be paid for 
the exhibition of the largest and handsomest dog of his age, under 


one year. 

te OVER $1,200 in addition will also be paid IN PREMIUMS 
for different breeds. 
The number of dogs exhibited will be limited to 100 of cach class, 
Persons desirous of exhibiting their dogs will secure NUMBER- 
ED CERTIFICATES on application at the Ticket Office of the 
Museum, entitiing them to entry of their Dogs, on d 
$1, as evidence of good faith, Said dollar will be returned on the 
last day of the exhibition. 

For fall particulars, obtain free circulars at the Museum. 


CLAIMS ON THE UNITED STATES, 


OF SOLDIERS, SEAMEN, MARINES, THEIR WIDOWS, 
CHILDREN, AND HEIRS, 


For Pensions, Beunty Money, Bounty Land, Back Pay, Extra 
Prize Money, and all other claims on the Govern- 
ment, collected promptly, and on reasenable terms. Apply, in 
person or by letter, to 
GEORGE WOODMAN, Ne. 33 Pine street, 
(A few doors east of the Custem-House 
Refers te Shepherd Knapp and W. A. Booth. 


CABINET FURNITURE ano UPHOLSTERY. 




















JOHN MEEKS & SON, 
MANUPAQTURERS OF 
CABINET FURNITURE 
amp 
UPHOLSTERY, 

Nos. 333 anp 335 Fourgen Sraeer, 
(Noethwest cor. of Broadway.) 
SUPERB PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING AND BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT TO BE FOUND IN THE CITY, 
AND WIL POSITIVELY BE SOLD AT THE LOWEST 

PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
BS Goods Packed and Shipped to all parts ef the world, 
Of BRUCE'S 





CONCENTRATED MANURE.” 


Made of SLAUGHTER-HOUSE OFFAL, BLOOD AND BONE, 
with the Absorbents Charcoal and Plaster of Paris. 


OFFICE, No. 26 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


For pamphlets containing testimonials and directions for use of 
this valuable Fertilizer address C. W. VAN DOREN, as above, — 
AS FIXTURES.—J. & T. DONALDSON, 
No, 5 Lerey place, Bleecker street, near Broadway, (late ef 

No. 85 Leonard street,) still continue to manufacture every article 
in the above line, comprising Chandeliers, Brackets, Pendants, 
Stands, etc., etc. They would call the attention of the putitie 


ly to an inspection of their Stock, previous to ~—— 
elsewhere, which they are determined to sell at unpreceden 


low prices. 

CHURCHES, HOTELS, DWELLINGS, STORES, etc., ete., 
fitted with gas-pipe on the most moderate terms, in city or country. 
Portable gas-works erected. 

J G. REITHER’S 
_ 


CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE. 
Futron av., oon. Navy stRE27, 


Brooklyn. 
(N.B.—Late Manufacturer for over Fourteen Years for T. 
BROOKS.) 








At this Establishment, the oldest in the city, having manufac 
@ red for over Sixteen years, may be found one of the finest col- 
tj ctions of Rich Cabinet and Upholstered Goods, of the newest an@ 
most desirable patterns of any house in this city or New York, 
Alse a large lot of Tambour, Application, and Nottingham Lace 
Curtains, Vestibule Lace, Muslin Curtains, Cornices, Shades, ete., 


te. 
N.B.—I would beg leave to return my 





them that effort will be 
part to give entire ontistaction. 3. G. REITER. 
of Slight Cotd, Cough, 
dhoarseness, or Hare 


Threat, which might be 
checked with a simple rem~ 
edy, if neglected, often “? 
minates seriously. Few are aware YJ, 
the importance of stopping: a frough or 
SHlight fedld in its first stage ; thaz 
which in "the beginning would yield to 
@ mild remedy, if not atiended to, soom 
attacks the lungs. 
= roun’s ironchial Dracheea 
were first introduced eleven years ago. 
It has been proved that they are the best 
article before the publio for , 
frelds, Bronchitis, od 
fatatrh, the Hacking Cough in (pon- 
tian, and mumerous affections of 
the Throat, giving immediate relief.’ 
Public Speakers and Singers, -: 
will find them effectual for clearing and 
strengthening the voice. : 
Bold by all Druggicsts and (Dealers in 
Medicine, at 25 cents per boz. 


Gy 





NATIONAL WAR AND NAVAL CLAIM GPRING AND SUMMER HATS ! 
++ BARROWS, REED & rorchrycky Rett Bes Fare mn 
™ .. A full and choice assortment of Gents’ Felt and Straw Hate, alse 
help afew ef all kinds, Bouaty, Back Youths’ and Boys’. . 


A large and beautiful assortment of Exzgamr Faxct Have for 
Misses and 


MICHIGAN PINE LANDS. 


BEING PINE TIMBER LANDS OF THE YSRY BEat 


24,000 ACRES OF PINE TIMBER LANDS UPON SE 


will be offered at auction in the Town of Muskegon, on Lake Mighi- 





¥. H. BIGLOW, No. 185 Fulton street. 








a 


THE ST. MARY’S FALLS SHIP CANAL COMPANY WEE. 


OFFER AT PUBLIC AUCTION ON THE I7ra DAY OF JOSE 
NEXT, at EAST SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, at a minimum price ef: 
$3 per acre, all the lands which it owns upon the Saginaw River 
and its teibutaries, covering nearly 


100,000 ACRES, 


QUALITY. 
ALSO, ABOUT 


MUSKEGON RIVER, 


gan, on the let day of July next. 

SALES POSITIVE, 

These lands, whether we regard the quality of the Pine, the 
amount per acre, their nearness to good streams, the cheapmess ef 
logging, the ease and safety with which logs are run aad held, or 
the facilities for manufacturing and shipping, are unsurpassed. 
and are worthy of the attention not only of actual qperaters, but 
also of capitalists ; for it is not expected that they will command 
at auction one-half their real value. 

These lands were selected with the greatest care, and upen @ 
comparison of duplicate reports of experienced parties, who mad > 
their examinations separately and unknown to each other. 
THERE ARE, BETWEEN SaGinaw Crrr aN» Bar Crrr, (a dix 
tance of fifteen miles,) ; 

FORTY-TWO SAW-MILLS, 

alongside of which vessels can lie and load, and which cut anne- 
aly about \ 

NINETY MILLION (90,000,000) FEET OF LUMBER, 

Tax Proroxtion or CLEAr STUFF FROM 

SAGINAW PINE 

18 VERY LARGE. 

Tae Taape or Saginaw Ix 

HARDWOOD LUMBER 

1s LABGE, ESPECIALLY os Staves. 





THE SALT WORKS 
On the Saginaw are at present exciting great attention. Feur- 
teen Factories are now making 500 bbls. of SALT daidg, and 
twenty-one new Companies are making active preparations fer 
manufacturing, 
From present indicatiorfs, it is believed that in no part of the 
Western country will the increase of population and the rise im 
value of real estate be so rapid as in the Valley ef the Saginaw 
for the next two years. 
THE PINE LANDS UPON THE MUSKEGON are also of the 
best quality, and their nearness to Chicago and Milwaukee makes 
them desirable. 
There is more Lumbering Business done upon the Muskegen 
than upon any other river flowing into Lake Michigan. The 
quantity cut last year was SIXTY MILLION (60,000,000) FER®. 
There are a dozen steam saw-mills near the mouth of the river, 
alongside of which vessels load, The preagnt and prospective 
operations upon the Saginaw and Muskego Rivers make it ob- 
vious that at an early day Pine Lands in these localities will be 
come indispensable and of great value. 
TERMS OF SALE. 

One-fourth cash on the day of sale, and the remainder iw equal 
annual payments, with interest annually at seven per cent., pay- 
able at the Company’s office in Detroit. Contracts with pur- 
chasers will be made in accordamce with the forms already 
adopted and in use by the Company. 
Catalogues and descriptions of the groups of land, with full 
particulars with regard to the sale, can be had on application te 

Cravs Woopman, Esq., Detroit, Mich. 

Joun W. Brooks, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

C. & G. Woopman, No. 33 Pine street, New York, 

G. H. Taarcusr, Esq., Albany, N. Y. 

Epwr Nores, Esq., Waterville, Me. 

Ex-Gov. Farnbanxs, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

CGuas. E. Nosuz, Esq., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Faresanxs & Geexgniear, Chicage, WM. 

Attis & McGgxcon, Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. LL. P. Larrie & Co., East Saginaw, Mich. 

Homer Foor & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Aad the subscriber, at Detroit, Mich. 

GEORGE 8. FROST, 
Agent of the Cempany at Detreit. 


2 50 RARE RECEIPTS, AND MUCH NEW 

information, including Something to Do About Homa, 
whereby several doliars a week can be made on a smail invest 
ment. Books sent free for 12 cents, Agentg wanted. STAF- 
FORD & CO., Publishers, No. 442 Broadway, New York. 


WATER-WHEEL. 


REYNOLD’S PATENT CONCENTRAL PRESSURE 
WATER-WHEEL, 
For information or circulars (free) concerning this remarkable 
Wheel, address 
TALLCOT & UNDERHILL, Agents, Oswege, N. ¥. 


So4P, ~ 











CANDLES, 
STARGH. 


Every description of Famify and Toilet Soaps. Upwards of 108 
variotics, 


WAX, SPERM, ADAMANTINE, AND TALLOW CANDLES, 


J. C. HULL'S S3@N, 
(Successor to W. Hull & Son,) 
MANUFACTURER, 

No. 32 Park row, New York. 


BROWN & WHITE’S 
Steel Composition BELLS for 
Churches, Academies, Schools, 
Farms, Factories, etc., varying 
in size from 50 to 5,000 pounds, 
Warranted Superior to any 
other Bell in the market, at the 
exceedingly low price of 12% 
cents per pound. For full par- 
ticulars relative to the Size, 
Keys, Hangings, and Warrantes, 
send for Circulars to the Mane- 
facturers, 

BROWN & WHITE, 

No, 20 Liberty st., N. Y. 
(BOX 488, P.-O.) 


PATENT CONSOLIDATED RUBBER 
STITCHED BELTING. 
NEW YORK RUBBER 00'S PATENT, 1659. 





STEEL 


COMPOSITION 


BELLS 











This Belting is admirably adapted to main driving an 
Belts, being much stronger, as well as much cheaper, any 


other Rubber Belting. 

For Raitwars in Cotton Mils it is proved te be the best Belt 
known. 

Made only by NEW YORK RUBSER OO., 


No. 45 Liberty st., N. Y¥. 
pars COLLAMORE & O0., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
@HINA, GLASS, ETG., 
Ne. 479 BROADWAY, 
Between Grand aad Broome strecta, 
Are new prepared to offer 2 largely increased assortraent ef Goats 
in their line, including all desirable articles, either staple or neva, 
carefully seleeted from the best foseign and domestic markets. 
They take this opportunity of thanking their customers and the 
public for the continned favor which they have exten@ed to their 
Establishment since its 
FORMATION IN 184 
And trust, by farther exertion, to secure an increased patronage. 
Their long and intimate acquaintance with the taste and desires 
of the first-class customers, in city and country, enables them 
originate or combine such selection ef style and design, im Table 
Service, etc., a8 has hetetofore met with unqualified approval, amd 
achieved for them the reputation of offering the choicest goods im 
the market. 








Tus FRANKLIN 


or commission allowed. Address, with stamp, HARRIS 
ERS, Boston, Mass. (Clip this out for reference.) 


FEMPLOYMENT—A NEW ENTERPRISE.— 
Suwine-Macutxs Co. want a number of active 
Local and Traveling Agents. A Hberal salary and sone 


IMPROVED 


BUBOPEAN KITCHENESS, 


ALL SIZES, PRICES FROM $30 TO $200, 


MADE ar 


BEAMHALL, DEANE & 6@., 


Ne, 442 BROADWAY 
FURNITURE! FURNITURE ! 


WSHOLMALE AND RETAIL, BY 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
At our Warercoms and Manufactory, No. @ Bowery, aall @ 
Christie street, New York, 
(Ce Third Avenue Cars pass our Store, 


We still continue the Wholesale and Retail Furniture 

at the Old Stand, No. 87 Bowery, where, with our increased 

ities for manufacturing, we are onabled to offer inducements te 
the trade not to be obtained — Our Warerooms, No, & 





any other house in the trade. We would especially invite 

attention to eur stock, eonsisting in part of 

ROSEWOOD, PARLOR, AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 

In Brocatelle, Delaine, and Plush, 

MAHOGANY, BLACK WALNUT, AND IMITATION FURME- 

TURE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

Enameled Chamber Furniture, in sets, from $20 to $100. 
Sideboards and Extension Tables constantly on hand, andveane- 

factured to order, Fine Rosewood, Walnut, and Mahogaay Bed- 

steads, new patterns ; also, a large assortment of Mattresses, eon- 

sisting of Patent, Spring, Curled Hair, Moss, Whalebone, and Re- 

celsior 


We would also call your attention te our Cane, Wood, and Flag- 
seat Chairs. We shall be able at all times to supply the trade en 
the most reasonable terms. 

WALKER’S PATENT SWING CRADLES. 

We are the sole agents for this city of ; 
TUCKNER’S NEW STYLE PATENT SPRING BED, 

the bestas well as the cheapest of any in use. Retail paiea, 
S2each. 7,060 have just been ordered by Government for hes 
pital use. 


R. MARSHALL’S SNUFF 

Is now well known to be the best article to be feand for 

ouring the Catarrh, Cold in the Head, and the Headache. B& 
rges out all obstructions, strengthens the Glands, and gives @ 

Bealthy action to the parts affected. For sale everyw ° 


F'TcH BROTHERS, 


STATIONERS AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 3 Park place, two doors from Broadway, 


New York. 
Particular attention given to orders. 


VERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 
LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING-PRESSES are the Beat, 
Cheapest, most Durable Portable Card and Job Presses ever 
and have>been awarded Silver Medals, Many are saving 
making money by using one, A comfortable living may be eb- 
tained in any city or village with a small outlay. The Pross is se 
simple a boy of twelve can do common and fancy printing with 
ase. Cards, Bill-Heads, Labels, Circulars, etc., can be pri a 
a trifling expense. Price of Presses: No. 1, $5; No. 2, $10; Me. 
3, $15; No. 4, $20. Printing Offices, including Preas: Ne. 1, 910¢ 
No. 2, $20; No. 3, $30; No. 4,$40. Send for a Cireularc te the 
LOWE PRESS COMPANY, No, 13 Water street, Bosten. 
AGENTS WANTED, with or without Capital. 


GEO. L. CANNON, 


DEALER IN HOT-AIR FURNACES, 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 

WATER AND STEAM HEATING APPARATUS, 
KITCHEN AND LAUNDRY RANGES, 
REGISTERS, VENTILATORS, Ero. 

Repairs for the Rippowam. Ranges and Furnaces. 

Ne. 54 EAST 1$ra STREET, 

Berween Broapwar ano Untvasatrr Piacs, 

New York. 

THE HOWE SEWING-MACHENES. 


Recent and important improvements having been put te this 
machine render it now the most perfect before the public, anf 
persons at a distance can order a machine with a guarantee 
its prompt and safe delivery, and that they will be able to aeam- 
age it to their entire satisfaction. No more breaking neediest 
No more missing stitches! No trouble in makiug any garmont, 
however delicate er heavy, on the same m either in oam- 

















bric, cloth, or leather. nd for descriptive sotalegee of 
and prices. A few responsible agents would bo d with 
ally. Address 

THE HOWE SEWING-MACHINES, 


No. 431 Broadway, New York. 
B. W: MERRIAM 





HAS THE BEST ASSORTMENT OF 


LOOKING-GLASSES 


IN AMERICA, 
And at prices lower than any ether deales. 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREHOUSE, 


No. 84 CHATHAM STREET, Naw You 


LJBERAL PRICES PAID FOR RARE AMERE- 
ican Coins, Medals, etc.; Washington and Oid Colonial 
Pieces ; Old Dimes and Half-Dimes, Rare Dates of Ceats an@ 
Half-Cents, or any Uncirculated Cents prior to 1850. Fer Ocim 
Manual, giving all particulars regarding rare coins, prices, ete., 
send one dime and postage. Address 
W. ELLIOT WOODWARD, Roxbury, Mass. 
Custom-Hovuss, New Yor«, 
Cottgotor’s Orrice, Aprit 18, 1862, 
IPHE FOLLOWING DESCRIBED BONDED 
and Unclaimed Merchandise having remained im stere 
unclaimed beyond the period allowed by law, will be seld at 
PUBLIC AUCTION, by E. H. LUDLOW & Co., Ancthcncem, 
the United States Public Store, No. 39 New street, on TUESDAY 
the 20th of May, at half-past 10 o’clock a.m. For particular 
see Daily Tribune. HIRAM BARNEY, Collecter. 


(GUANO OF THE BEST QUALITY, 


IMPORTED BY WM. H. WEBB 


of New York, from BAKER’S AND JARVIS'’S ISLANDS in the 
Pacific Ocean. Sold Genuine and Pure as Imported by the carge, 
or at retail, at 


No. 40 BURLING SLIP, Cox. SOUTH STREET. 


It is a superior article, and sold at 40 per cent. leas than Peru- 
vian Guano, and should be tried by every consumer. For pamph - 
lets, containing analyses, certificates of farmers, etc., etc., call a& 
the Office, where samples may be seen, 

Prof. Liebig of Germany says, under date of July, 1860 : 

‘‘The Baker’s Island Guano contaans more Phosphoric Acté 
than any other fertilizer. . . . . . The Phosphate of Lime 
in the Baker's Island Gueno is far more easily dissolved than 
that of Bones. ° ° ° ° e sa) iis 4 ve . 
J think it preferable to Peruvian Guano, which being rich in am- 
monia, tends rather to great development of leaves and stems.” 
This Guano can be obtained at the stores of 
Gro. W. Scort, Buffalo, N.Y. | B.C, Batier, Bath, Me. 

G.B. Worrmingron & Co., Bata- | Tuos. Sixaer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


=. Y¥. Grezexwoop & LINCOLN, 

T. B. Lyon, Canandaigua, N. Y. Masa. 

8.C. Ba Syracuse, N. Y. | Ropnzx Keu10ae, Hartford, Ot. 
Daxa & Co., Utica, N, Y. W. B. Jounson & Co., New 
G. W. Fizip, Geneva, N. Y. Haven, Ct. 

W. Sparsow, Portland, Me. 











Taos. Cxvecuge, Londen, @. 
A. Staries, Augusta, Me. Ww. 


BUCKEYE 
MOWER AND REAPER. 
IMPROVED FOR 1862. 


—_—— 








THE BEST MACHINE PLACED 





J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 


to the Trade at the 
MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 
No. 91 John street, New York. 


HENRY OWEN, Agent. 


[Er For sale by all Stationers throughout the United States and 


WITHIN THE REACH OF Att. 
SIZE@ AND PRICES TO SUIT ALL CLASSES OF FARMERS. 


Ame rex creat Features Recaves, 


JuPorTANT IMPROVEMENTS ADSES, 
am 


PRICES REDUCED. 
Send fer a Circular. 





GTAINED GLASS FOR CHURCHES. 
HENRY SHARP, GLASS-STAINER, 
No, 216 Srxra AvENca, New York. 
The subscriber would 





EMPIRE SPRING. 


Corks of all Water 
The = genuine Empire are 


Sold at Retail by all Dreggists and Hotels generally. 
All orders for EMPIRE 
Seratogs, N. Y., ox to my : 
SOUTHERN DEPOT, Mo. 13 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 
(eee ee D. 4. KNOWLTON. 


Fe ee ee en ting & peltial win Re eae amt 
Sa. - a4 ; 7 > In Iron Safes is now reached. 
pnt, radical change in the constraction of Iron 


SPRING WATER directed to me at 


Style of werk for Sliding and Westibeke Deses 


call attention te his Now 


JOHN P. ADRIANGE, 
MANUFACTURER AND PROPRIETOR, 
Mill Street, Poughkeepsie, 
and Ne, 106 Greenwich street, near Cortlandt street, N T+ _ 





























GAFES. _ ~“SAFES.|GuMMER BOARD. 
THE CRISIS ELMWOOD HALL, 
Raving been satisfied ta “ Latety crete 20 Won Hill, Windham 00. Ct, containing 


, > 
Beene location is unsurpaseed, yew per his yes sobs any = 


peautiful, and quiet New Valley th its takes, 
a wd the Subseribers have effected an arramgement whereby they are } sive views im the, Quinssisnd agrecable society gathered in this 


rest and pure air. celebrated Woodstock Mineral Springs, 

mile of ont physicians and chemists to be equal ; 

pronoun<cowers to any in the country. Im the immediate 
corm munication 





Te their very large assortment of FIRE, BURGILARS, AND DAMPNESS. bait to five dollars per week. 
PAPER, BUSINESS CARDS, 75 CENTS PER 1,000. MARVIN & 0.., For further pemleaer oA ee & WAY, Proprietors, 
CIRCULARS, 38 OTS. PER 1,000, sees brag REVERENCE. TO 
WHICH THEY OFFER 7 
Safes now on hand, and Bowen, Eeq., No. 5 Beekman street, New York. 
CHEAP FOR CASH. DILL-HEADS, FIRST-OLASS, $$ FER REAM. — | sericea thom will be.supiio sol Hae Seto gh Pe Teo men, Mat 
$30 A MONTH AND EXPENSES PAID— | gua sts tsbel t & mammoth Pour, ocqualy tov ruse: | PURE CATAWBA WINE. TON NO eee f LIST OF CHEAP WATCHES A 
tho Waited State to travel for tho abeve warts, Fer Gieceiart | Last of al hinds of Printing, wit DAWERY, | my own vince. Will vend ty, Rxprom or Railroad to order. Piet Pear sent free. Address SALISBURY BROS. & C8., 
particulars, address 8. F, FRENCH & 00.. No. i2t } New Printing " G1 £5 per gallon, aud $6 50 for cane SEY. Clactennti. Obie, | Providence, R. I. 
‘eseau street, N. ¥, Nos, 28, 30, and 32 Center st., cor Reade st., N. ¥. JOSEPHA KINSEY, Cine 











, THE WAR. 

The interest of the war again contracts closely 
about two small areas, east and west, as last fall it 
gathered about Manassas and Columbus. _ The points 
now are Corinth and Richmond. A great defeat of either 
Union army might a little change the face of affairs— 
but only a little. As the case now stands, the question 
is not, Who will win ? for the game is ours ; but, How 
long can these mad rebels keep fighting? And while 
no man can prophesy ; and while tears, and sorrow, 
and» blood, and wounds, and death, are terrible, yet 
the loyal freeman cannot help remembering that 
every moment of lengthened war is another nail in 
the coffin of Slavery. It is judicial blindness which 
has smitten these fanatics of villainy, the Confederate 
leaders, or else they would long since have seen this. 


Opening the Ports. , 
How near we are to the absolute re-establishment 
ef the actual natural condition of things, is shown by 
President Lincoln’s proclamation of May 12, 1862, 
raising the blockade at the ports of Beaufort, (N. C.,) 
Port Royal, and New Orleans, from and after June 1, 
and permitting commerce with them, except in con: 
traband of war, under proper regulations. 


The Situation in Virginia. 


In the heart of Eastern Virginia, a great ring of 


railroad sweeps round in an irregular ov@l between 
the mountains and the sea. The chief points on this 
ring are, east, Richmond; north, Gordonsville, and 
_ a little west of it Charlottesville ; southwest, Lynch- 
burg; south, Burkesville ; southeast, and twenty 
miles south of Richmond, Petersburg. From this 
eurious inner ring, project radii of railroad; north 
from Richmond to Fredericksburg, and further west, 
from Gordonsville to Manassas ; west, from Char- 


maintain his ground against the in force of 
the enemy without bringing on a 
ment, and therefore retreated across a creek, when 
the enemy retired. 


Fort Wright. 


opened fire upon her, but with so poor an 
aim as todono harm. As she now hauled into the 
stream, an iron-clad ram, the Mallory, made at her, 
and at first tried to grapple to her, but the men 
employed were driven under deck by hot water 
thrown from the Cincinnati’s hose. Sheering off, she 
advanced again, and received a terrible broadside 
from Capt. Stembel’s Parrott guns, at sixty feet dis- 
tance; but she still came up, got so close to the Cin- 
cinnati that the gunners in the latter could not swab 
out their guns, and was only driven away by a second 
hot-water broadside, Capt, Stembel himself shooting 
her pilot with a revolver, and being wounded himself 
by the pilot’s mate with another. 

Meanwhile the engagement between the fleets 
became general; one of the other rebel gun-boats 
burst her boilers, and another was burnt to the water’s 
edge, when the whole of them ran off under cover of 
the smoke, back toward Fort Wright. As the smoke 
lifted after the end of the firing, the flag-ship Benton 
delivered a parting broadside at the Mallory, which 


lottesville to the end at Staunton ; southwest, from | scon after careened over, and went down, as is re- 
Lynchburg by the great inland route through Tennes- | ported, with all on board. The Cincinnati was stove 
see to Nashville, and by the southern branch to Chat- in at the bow, and after the battle sunk in 12 feet 


tanooga and to General Mitchel; more southwardly, 
from Burkesville to Danville, whence Davis has 
built or has tried to build a missing forty miles of 


road to Greensboro’, so as to reach the inner plexus 
of the coast state railroads; south, from Petersburg 
to Gaston and Weldon, and the coast railroad system ; 
and southeast to Norfolk. a 
Now, the Union armies are closing up to this circle 


in all its parts but one. McClellan is driving straight, 


in upon Richmond; McDowell watches or advances 
from Fredericksburg; the road from Gordonsville 
northward, any rebel force may try that, chooses; 
Banks, pushing steadily southward down the valley, 
from New Market, and Milroy, fighting his way south- 
eastward from Monterey, are facing Staunton ; Cox, 
far down in the southwest of Virginia, at Parisburg, 
in the Upper Kanawha Valley, was ten days since but 
twenty miles away from the line of the East 
Tennessee and Virginia Railroad, which will take 
him straight to Lynchburg, and is reported in the 
rebel papers to be advancing to the road. Burnside 
is, or must quickly be, occupying the junction at 
Weldon, while Woo! and Mansfield hold Norfolk, so 
that no rebel advance southward from Petersburg is 
probable. The line of Northern hosts on the inner 
skirts of the Blue Ridge, just on the point of driving 
Ewell and Jackson and Johnson over into Eastern 
Virginia, and the armies of McDowell, McClellan, and 
Wool thus hold three-fourths of an outer circle round 
the inner rebel railroad ring. One opening is left 
them : that by Burkesville and the Danville railroad. 
They must stand and fight at Richmond—and must 
eenquer too—or else they must flee to Danville. 
Here, if the railroad ends, they must disperse ; or if 
the link to Greensboro is complete, they must flee on 
into the Gulf states, hold together a little longer, shut 
up as they will be between our armies in the moun- 
tains and our armies on the sea-coast belt and in its 
eities, and then disperse. 


The March to Richmond. 


—QOur advices last week were up to the occupa- 
tion of Williamsburg, Tuesday, May 6; the rebels, 
after the sharp affair of the day before, having again 
evacuated and retreated further up the peninsula. 
As fuller accounts reach us of the fight before 
‘Williamsburg, it is seen more and more clearly to 
have been an obstinate and bloody action. Gen. 
Hooker’s division bore the whole brunt of the day’s 
fighting, against a laygely superior force under Gen. 


Longstreet, had become totally exhausted and out of 


ammunition, and had already lost a little. ground, 

when Gen. McOlellan reached the field, ordered up 

fresh troops, relieved Hooker’s weary men, and in a 

little time a fierce bayonet charge by Hancock's 
ade drove the rebels within their works. 


e rebel forces continued to fall back toward Rich- 


mond, but in good order, and with no signs of panic. 
Gen. Stoneman, with a cavalry force, kept close 
behind them, and on Saturday the 10th was five 


miles beyond New Kent Court-House, and within 


twenty-two miles—one day’s march—of Richmond. 
The main army under McClelian has followed as 


rapidly as possible; has effected a junction with 
Franklin’s division from West Point, after—as is 
reported—the latter had won a hard-fought battle 


water, but will be easily raised again and repaired. 
One other of our vessels was sent to Cairo for some 
slight repairs, but no other harm was done except to 
wound four of the Cincinnati’s men. Thus ended 
another naval exploit (as is supposed) of the great 
Hollins. 








CONGRESS. 


Slavery, 


—A bill passed the Senate on the 8th, appropriat- 
ing ten per cent. of taxes on free colored people, for 
educating colored children; an amendment by Mr. 
Wilson having been adopted, which, in substance, 
repeals the Black Code of the District, by providing 
that all persons of color therein are fo be subject to 
the laws, tried, cofvicted, and punished, exactly as 
white persons are, and in no other way. 

—Mr. Lovejoy called up, in the House, on the 9th, 
his bill to secure freedom to all persons within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal Government, by 
prohibiting slavery and providing for a legal securing 
of freedom, in all territories, lands purchased for 
forts, dock-yards, etc., vessels on the high seas, and 
national highways without the state jurisdic- 
tions, “and in all places whatsoever where’ the 
national government is supreme, or has exclusive 
jurisdiction and power.” 

—This could hardly pass in this shape, as it will 
be seen that the first of the clauses we quote abolish- 
es Slavery! The louse refused to lay the bill on 
the table by 50 to 65. Next day almost the whole of 
the session was consumed ina discussion on it, which 
brought out nothing new, being really only a sort 
of “ long roll,” at the beating of which the anti-slavery 
and pro-slavery armies in the House once more formed 
in line of battle. The debate was little but snarls at 
the discussion of slavery and threats if the bill should 
pass, on one side ; and on the other, the arguments 
usually advanced by the friends of freedom. 

—On the 12th the debate was concluded ; and Mr. 
Lovejoy having omitted from his motion all but that 
part referring to the territories, it was passed, 85 to 
50, the preamble being omitted, and the title being 
changed to “ An act to secure freedom to all persons 
within the Territories of the United States.” 


Home Administration. 


—Mr. Fessenden offered a resolution, which the 
Senate passed on the 7th, to ascertain what should 
be done about vessels belonging to loyal citizens, 
heretofore confiscated by the rebels, and now recap- 
tured, at New Orleans and elsewhere. 

—The Senate on the 8th passed the House bill to 
establish a port of entry and delivery at Hilton Head, 
8. C. 


—A petition was presented from Gen. Sigel, his 
staff, and other German citizens, asking for a profes- 
sorship of German at West Point, and the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Reinhold Solger to it. 

—The Senate on the 8th debated the plan for 
organizing an Agricultural Bureau at Washington. 


against a superior force in front of him, but of which | Zhe Plan for making a department instead, was 
20 details have reached us, {i is supposed that the opposed by Messrs. Hale, Cowan, and Fessenden, 
rebels may make,a stand at the Chickahominy River, chiefly on the ground that it would only make another 
east of Richmond, or at that city, but we have lot. of political places and draw more money out of 


nothing except speculations about it. 


the Treasury. The amendment to establish a denart- 


i : ment was lost by a tie, and the bill, providing onl 
obi: tat acta ae tee = for a Bureau of Aqdeciuen in the Department of the 
banks and the:stream of batteries and ships as they | Interior, was passed. The few Senate amendments 
went, and with the design of operating on the flank | W°T®. concurred in by the House on the 13th, and 
“f any rebel force which McClellan can push to the the bill therefore only wants the President's signa- 
river bank. There are reports of the cutting off of a | Te to become law. 


rebel force near Diascund Creek, a branch of the 


—The House on the 8th passed a bill to organize the 


Chickabominy, and of a severe fight there; but territory of Arizona, with the usual provisions for a 


nothing clear. 
Capture of Norfolk. 


Norfolk has for some time been let alone, because 


territorial government, and also with clauses repeal- 
ing all laws which recognize slavery, and prohibiting 
it in future. 

—A bill was also passed by the House on the same 


strategically it must fall whenever Yorktown should | ay, carrying the eastern boundary line of Nevada 
be evacuated. On Thursday, the 8th, a steam-tug about sixty miles further to the eastward. 


was run over to the Union lines from Norfolk by her 


—The Senate, on the 9th, passed Mr. Doolittle’s bill 


Northern crew, who brought the news that the rebel | for collecting from. rebel states their share of the 
troops were already leaving the town. On learning | W®T tax, and in default thereof providing for a tax 
this, Gen. Wool embarked troops the same day to | Sale and subsequent redemption on proper terms. 
eceupy the place, but delayed them in consequence of | There was some debate on it, but nobody thought 
the vigorous firing with which the Sewall’s Point | best to vote against it except Messrs. Howe, Powell, 
batteries replied to our cannonade that day, showing | 2nd Saulsbury. 


that some force was yet there. A pilot next day 


—The bill to protect Indians who have adopted 


brought in news of agood landing place at Willoughby | Civilized habits passed the Senate on the 15th. 


Point, beyond any rebel defense, and whence a good 
road led to Norfolk. President Lincoln aad Secreta- 
ries Stanton and Chase, who were visiting at Fortress 


War Legislation. 
—There was a debate in the Senate on the 8th, 


Monroe, convinced themselves, the latter by ocular | about the whole number of troops in the army, when 


inspection, that a landing could be made as intended 


Mr. Wilson of Mass. stated that he knew it to be from 


? 


and Friday afternoon and night six regiments, a hund- | 500,000 to 520,000. Mr. Fessenden said that 586,000 
red mounted riflemen, and Follett’s and Howard’s | had been put in the field. The bill on which this de- 


artillery, (in all ten pieces,) were sent over. Afte 


r | bate arose was one to provide for some deficiencies 


being obliged to make a detour in consequence of the | in the appropriation to pay the volunteers; and at 


ng of a bridge by the rebels, they reached a strong 
earth- work, now empty, two miles short of Norfolk. 


the close of the discussion it passed the Senate. 
—On the 8th, the Senate passed a bill limiting the 


\Mere a flag came out from the city, with which came | number of volunteer brigadiers to 200, and of major- 


the Mayor, who informed Gen. Wool that the rebel 
eommanders had some days before decided not to 
attempt to hold the city, and had evacuated it. Our 


generals to 30. Mr. Hale’s amendment, to reduce 
the former number to 180, was rejected. 
—Senator Sumner, on the 8th, offered a resolution 


oops now moved into the city; Gen. Viele was that it is inexpedient that the names of victories ob- 
appointed military governor, and the occupation of it | tained over our own countrymen should be placed on 


peaceably completed. 
The Merrimac Blown Up. 


The rebels destroyed much property befere leaving. 
The Merrimac, which had flourished avout for the 
last time before our fleet during Saturday, was blown 
up at half-past four Sunday morning, being no longer 
ef any possible use to its occupants. The buildings 


United States regimental colors. 


and vessels at the navy yard were also burned, and | Similar. 


efforts made to blow up the great dry dock, but fo 


tunately without success. The naval hospital was 


r- —Mr. Wilson on the 13th reported a joint resolu- 
tion to provide honorary medals for volunteers, which 


left untouched ; almost the only public property which | P@ssed the Senate. 


the rebels have not destroyed when they could. Thus 
the United States repossesses the ground—little else 


is left—of its greatest naval depot. 


The fortifications at Norfolk and along the coast at 


tho 
The Mortar Fleet at Mobile. 


Advices through rebel channels from Mobile to the 


Investigations. 


get before the Senate. 


Sth inform us that on that day seven vessels were off | have some chance to get their due. bill 


Fort Morgan, below Mobile, and ten more approach- | the Senate on the 7th to repay Commodore Farragut 


ing the harbor; and that the fleet was apparently | certain sums advanced by him for the Government, 


feeling along up the bay for masked batteries. 
Savannah ; Charleston. 


Reconnoissances of the coast batteries about | their impeachment 
and a recent !odgment at Bull's Bay, some distance | dent pro tem. ¥ 
k Pf 


while in California. 


Personalities. 


the 
and generals to talk up 





—The House on the 13th passed a Pension bill, 
providing for pensions to disabled officers and men, 
or their surviving relatives, as prescribed, at the fol- 
lowing rates per month: colonel and all above that 
rank, $30; major, $25 ; captain, $21 ; Ist lieut., $17 ; 
2d lieut., $15 ; non-commissioned officers, privates, 
musicians, $8. The rates for the naval service are 


—It will be remembered that Starke of Oregon was 
found disloyal by the Senate committee on that sub- 
Craney Island, Sewall’s Point, etc., are also evacu- | ject, and so reported to the Senate. Mr. Sumner, on 
ated and in our hands. They were formidable and 
heavily armed. We have taken in all about 200 can- 

» mostly spiked, and vast quantities of ammuni- 
D. 


the 7th, observing that no one took any further steps 
in the matter, offered a resolution expelling Starke, 
but objection being made, it has to wait a while to 


—The way to get money from the United States is 
to win victories. Or rather, since the North governs 
the country, honest creditors of the United States 


—The Impeaching Committee of the House ap- 
peared on the 7th at the bar of the Senate, preferred 
against Judge Humphreys, and 
demanded that a day be set for the trial. The Presi- 
that the matter would be 
attended to; and it was next day referred te a 
riety Sere mprasien tes 8th made © S490 ox: 

reasons —Senator Ho on t! made a en- 
for the pe pleasant belief that at last the United | tirely exoulpating Gen. Smith 4 the charge of 


—The Senate attended on the 9th for a long time to 
earnest efforts of the friends of sundry soldiers 
sue san | aR abled re 
battle at or near Corinth still good soldierliness that in fact makes & feos 

tation the military 





Jan, of the Iowa 


cordingly stopped, and 
—A resolu 
the display of those 


Lovejoy on the 9th, and passed without opposition. 


Confiscation. 


Sherman, Henderson, and Willey: 
End of the Segsion. 


senden gave him a finishing touch of satire. 





BUSINESS RULES. 


helping hand. 


and are yet sailing smoothly. 


their brilliant earthly prospects are gone for ever. 


practical consideration. 


single step involving risk. 
or a day-laborer. 


business affairs. 
can safely do on your capital. 
credits, no matter what profits are in prospect. 


not possess a good moral character. 


duties. 


possible security. 
“outside operation” whatever. 


ner, for personal expenses. 
a trap and a lie. 


proper to invest it outside. 


day fixed, with the most rigid punctuality. 
prosperity. 


should not be forgotten. 


which is to come. 


MONEY MARKET. 





ties. While the Government is disby 


of an issue of twice or three 


loans on time at 3 per cent. 
an extreme rate. The highest grade of 





affairs in the Sen- 


passed. 
of thanks to Gen. McClellan, “ for 
high qualities which se- 
cure important results with but little sacrifice of hu- 
man life,” was introduced inte the House by Mr. 


—We prefer to omit a few undignified altercations. 


—The House Select committee on confiscation was 
appointed on the 7th. It consists of Messrs. Clark, 
Collamer, Harlan, Cowan, Wilson of Mass., Harris, 


—A debate arose in the Senate on the 9th, ona 
motion of Mr. Davis, to fix the 9th of June for ad- 
journment. The resolution was laid on the table, as 
it was evident that there was no prospect of adjourn: 
ing so soon. In the course of the debate, Garrett Da- 
vis of Ky., after saying that there was danger of too 
much legislation, said: “You have passed meas- 
ures at this session which are unconstitutional and 
iniquitous and unwise, and which will be resisted by 
the whole white population of Kentucky, and such 
as I will counsel my people to resist by every mode 
of resistance they can devise.” Mr. Wilson of Mass. 
at once called Davis to order for talking treason ; 
and having taken dewn his words, sent them to the 
clerk, on which the secessionist grew frightened and 
said he had said something quite different. Mr. 
Wilson on this withdrew his question of order, but 
not until he had given the insolent Border-state man 
a terrific scourging for his treason. Davis retorted 
with a mixture of wrath and quibbles, and Mr. Fes- 


Commercial and Financial. 


Tue sad reverses of the past five years, have been 
~an experience which should be valuable to all busi- 
ness men. Fortunes which had been years in ac- 
cumulating, have suddenly disappeared. Thousands 
ae te beep pt put path thes enabled Government to obtain subscriptions to the 
penniless. They must now begin again. Many 
have passed the prime of life. Their step is less 
elastic, their brain less active, and they will hereafter 
work with an abiding consciousness that they cannot | the stock market is to higher prices. The public are 
plan and execute as in days gone by. We never see | != ! 
such /ate new beginners without real sympathy and | ties, and the brokers are lending money to their cus- 
a desire to give them an encouraging word and a tomers with slight or no margins, so that habitual 


But in this writing we have to do, not with the 
unfortunate or those who are reconstructing their 
temporal affairs, but with the young and the pros- 
perous, and with those who have weathered all storms 


Most men, when they start in business, make good 
resolutions. At any rate, they mean to succeed. 
They expect to avoid the dangers which have ruined |} being very cautious to avoid heavy stocks at the close 
others. For a while all goes on well, but the day of the season. Domestic cottons are very unsettled. 
comes at length when they are swept away and all | The prospect of an increased supply of the raw mate- 


learn. Business men, however, do not believe this. 
Every one thinks that he has perfected himself in 
knowledge, that he needs no help or advice from any 
quarter, and that if others have failed of success, that | queitly much weaker in price. In woolen goods the 
is no reason why he should follow in the same track. | lighter fabrics of fancy cassimeres and Meltons are 

When a man decides to build a house, he adopts a sought for. The near-by trade is rather active. All 
seasonable goods are wanted. The supply is very 
light both of fancy and plain woolens. The stock of 
cloths is being worked down from the absence of 
fresh supplies. Fall styles do not yet appear in any 
quantity or variety. The prospect is of an active 
demand for goods in the fall, far beyond the prospec- 


plan and adheres to it to the end. When a navigator 
attempts a voyage, he consults his charts, and gov- 
erns himself by the experience of others. When one 
is sick, or his life is endangered by coming in contact 
with disease, he seeks advice from.a skillful physi- 
cian. There are certain rules, forms, and precedents | tive supply. 
which govern and influence most men in all matters 
except the conduct of a mercantile business. Here they 
mean to be original. They don’t want the advice of 
anybody. Just here we desire to speak. We wish 
to propose to such men the following rules—for their 


1st. Do not undertake a business with which you 


2d. Never attempt a business for which you have 
no taste or tact. Seek to do that for which you have 
a natural faculty and relish. Don’t aspire to be a 
merchant, when you should be a farmer, a mechanic, 


3d. Never connect yourself in partnership with 
those in whom you have not perfect confidence—with 
those to whom you wou]d not be willing, sick or well, 
at home or abroad, living or dead, to intrust all your 


4th. Never attempt to do more business than you 


7th. Supervise, carefully, your own business, (not 


8th. Let all those with whom you have dealings or 


9th. Never lend your name by inddrsement or 
otherwise, except under most extraordinary circum- 
stances, and then let the act be guarded with every | Amt. from Ist to 19th, 


10th. Never allow yourself, or your partners, to 
draw a dollar from the concern, to invest in any 


12th. Under no circumstances whatever deal in 
stocks. Don’t believe any one of the thousand mar- | 4™t. Flour from Ist to 19th, estimated .35, 
velous tales of a fortune in ‘hat direction. They are 


13th. Keep all your accumulated profits in your tag 


business, so long as you owe a dollar. When you Amount Ey eee eT 8,055,886 
Estimated amt. at Racine, Kenosha, Green Bay, in bush. 500,000 


have more capital than you can use, then it will be 


14th. Borrow of banks or other sources never, if 
it can be avoided. If temporary assistance is 
needed, seek it from a tried friend or from a sound 


15th. Have an eye on the condition of the country, 
its crops, and the general prospects for business, and 
look out sharp for the movements of politicians, who, 
in nine Gases out of ten, care more for a re-election 
than for our commercial interests or our national 


There are other and most important matters which 
Keep good company. 
Value integrity more than money. Live within your 
means. Eschew wine, theaters, and fast horses. 
Use no profane language. Never quarrel with a 
partner. Be kind, considerate, and generous to 
clerks, and also to your unfortunate debtors. Culti- 
vate the friendship of all. Do your proper share in 


and a Christian ; and you will make sure of an in- 


Tne great phenomenon of the day in Wall street is 
the very rapid increase in the supply of. money, 


arms, is causing an advance in all kinds of securi- 


occasioned by its enormous expenditure, the banks 
are expanding theft issues of paper, retaining the de- 
mand legal terider notes of Government as the basis | #74 
hree times the amount. Thus 
money is easy to obtain all round on any kind of 
security that inspires confidence. Money is loaned in 
the street at 4 to 5 per cent. on call, with instances of 
Five per cent. is now 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


troops ; Mr. Browning, of Gen. Grant. 
Mr. Wilson of Mass. at last quietly advised senators 
gee. Roontuet naticl: 


but not to the extent of gold 


year Tago they were only $17,000,000 — 


not much over one- 
can gad now commands a premium of 35 to 8x per 
e 


houses 
—_ a ee The export 
amoun »574,1 a total of 
$16,200,000 since January = tne 
exchange is firm at 118 to 114 for bank- 
ers’ sterling. Commercial bills are scarce, and 
sell at 113 to 118%. Frances, 5,023 to 4.96. 

The imports of the week are rather below three 

millions in value, mostly dry goods, groceries, and 
metals. The exports tre not equal to the imports. 
Produce continues to go forward under the influence 
of heavy supplies and low prices since the opening of 
canal navigation. 
Importers are buying the first issue of demand 
Treasury notes at a premium, it being available for 
— and cheaper than gold by a difference of 3 per 
cen’ 





STOCKS. 

Tur week now closing has been the most active 
ever known; but chiefly in the stocks and evi- 
dences of Government debits. Treasury 7.30 per 
eents have risen to a premium of 5% per cent., with 
large sales, and U. S. sixes of 1881 to 105%. The 
one-year certificates of Government have risen to 
par, and are much sought for. Even the fives of 
1874 command 95%, and will soon reach par. The 
public show an avidity to invest in all Government 
securities, and are ready to take first-class railroad 
bonds, but shun other railroad securities. The 
habitual speculators around Wall street, however, 
are buying these very freely, and prices are rising, 
and tend upwards as money increases in super- 
abundance. Pacific Mail Steam stock has fallen to 
114. The list generally shows an advance on the 
week’s transactions. 
There has been a very unusual movement in bank 
os. accompanied with a very considerable 
advance—over 1,500 shares have been sold during 
the week. Border-state stocks have also been active, 
at rising prices. The hopes and expectations of a 
settled government in those distracted states, leads 
toa better appreciation of values of their state stocks. 

The high premium which United States stocks have 
attained, and the superabundance of money, have 


new #-year six per cent. stock authorized by Con- 
gress. Messrs. Livermore, Clews & Mason were the 
first subscribers, taking $100,000 at par, and the 


| increasing their transactions in Government securi- 


operators in general stocks are getting bolder daily. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tux season is drawing to a close. Importers and 
all wholesale houses who do not break bulk are doing 
little, their sales being confined to selections of the 
most desirable goods, which bring good prices. Job- 
bers still do a fair trade, but do not replace their sales, 


rial weakens the prices of all manufactured goods. 


< riage: The general trade in prints is very light. A few 
According to an old maxim, it is never too late to } choice styles only are selling. Spragues’ new styles 


principally command the market. Brown sheetings 
and shirtings are dull, without however any undue 
supply ; but bleached are more abundant, and conse- 


to some considerable extent. 





MILWAUKEE WHEAT MARKET. 





To tae CommerciaL Eprror or Tue InpEPENnDENT : 


year navigation was resumed earlier than usual. 


ing—anything, which your conscience will not Bush. 
te ; g y ” Amt. Wheat in store in Milwaukee April 1, per report, 3,225,311 
approve ol. Amt, from Ist to 19th, opening navigation, (report).... 121,608 





12th. In forming a copartnership, insist. that a Amt. Wheat in Chicego, per report, April 1. .3,160,002 
limited, fized sum only shall be drawn by each part- 


Received from Ist April to 19th (estimated).. 150,000 
3,310,002 

Bbls, 

Amt Flour April 1, per report......... $8,450 





S bushels te hassel loin. ios. ons ctvccbsosd 621,250 





our carrying capacity. 





probable prices at another time. 
Milwaukee, April 26, 1862. ° 
WEEKLY SUMMARY. 


scrip on the 





subscription is quietly progressing. The tendency of 


In foreign goods there is an exceptionable demand 
for choice goods, chiefly British. Thin fancy woven 
goods are wanted, but are scarce. Black and white 
silk, cotton, or worsted dress goods sell quickly. 
Saxony dress goods are not sofirm. Desirable styles 
of ribbons are also much sought for. Delaines are in 
moderate request. Paris shawls sell well. Cloths 
and doeskins are dull, but desirable styles of coatings 
are not perfectly acquainted, any sooner than you | and cassimeres are ready of sale. Black silks are 
would attempt, if blind, to survey a city. First | advancing in price, but without sales. Auctions are 
thoroughly understand what you propose to do. Serve 
an apprenticeship—do anything—before taking a 


drawing to a close, and are now mostly confined to 
undesirable goods, which are being sold in the scarcity 
of more desirable kinds. The season has yielded 
well, and beyond the expectations of the trade at the 
commencement, and far above the business of the 
spring of 1861. The importations for the fall will be 
liberal but select, and hopes are entertained that the 
regenerated South will be then buyers of goods again 


Deak Siz: The blockade laid upon Western lake 
navigation the past winter was raised about the 
17th inst., and announced to the goodly inhabitants 
Sth. Avoid taking the extraordinary risks of long | of our city by the arrival of several propellers from 
Buffalo on the 18th inst., having passed the Siraits 
6th. Give no credit whatever to any one who does | Without much difficulty from ice. The Straits of 
“ Mackinaw,” the Gibraltar of the lakes, completely 
block all navigation for nearly five months of the 
your neighbor’s,) and look after your clerks, and see year, from 1st December to about lst May. Tais 


that they are faithful in the performance of all their During these five months there has been deposited 


more wheat at the two principal points of Milwaukee 
and Chicago, than ever before in their history, as 
intercourse, understand, distinctly, that you will not | will be seen by the following figures, most of which 
lend yourself, for the sake of trade, to do any mean | are official, except a few of the smaller items : 





3,346,919 
Amt. Flour on Ist April, per report........ 138,448 bbls. 
dia dia ocean 7,095 
; 155,543 
© Cs OG RIE OF oon sc sewewirisccesss kuvsgsesees 777,715 
4,124,634 
Bush. 


8,555,886 
Most of the above figures are from official reports, 
and the estimated items are, I think, within the 
actual amount; the gross ~~ v! bushels of 
eT rare wheat is substantially correct. These figures show 
banking institution, and then return the loan, on the a very large gain over any previous year at the open- 
ing of navigation, and show the immense resources 
of the Northwest in this particular article of produc- 
tion, and give us a hint of what the West will be able 
to do when her soil is brought under cultivation and 
her resources fully developed. The shipments of this 
port, from the opening to this time, (26th,) are 27,583 
bbls. flour, 852,000 bush. wheat. Chicago has shipped 
during the sametime 16,696 bbls. flour, 1,037,455 bush. 
wheat. Vessel freights to Buffalo are very moderate, 
being only eight cents, making the freight through to 
New York less than twenty-five cents a bushel, esti- 
mating canal freight about fifteen cents ; and it may 
be safely calculated that early in May the entire 
freight through from this port to New York will not 
exceed twenty cents, as the facilities both on lake 
and canal have bom vey a o increased during the 
. past winter. nd besides, lam confident that our 
promoting the public weal. Be a man, a gentlemati, | + cints of wheat on Lake Michigan will fall consid- 


heritance in this life and of untold riches in the life erably short of last season, while we have increased 


Our receipts as yet are very small, as compared 
with last year for the corresponding month of April ; 
the amount is over seventy-five per cent. less, and 
indications now are that there will be considerable 
trade go down the Mississippi River, which last year 
pe ae blocked up. Already vero os — 
which, together with the victori considerable sent to the St. Louis mar 

- pap yh go pevhone cannot be much doubt but there will be no inconsid- 

, | erable demand for flour in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, before another harvest, below the junction of 
the Ohio—but more touching our shipments of wheat 


—Russia is trying to raise a loan in the London 


market, but does not succeed to any great extent. 
paper is discounted at 4 to 5 per cent., according to —Turkish Ottoman loan, raised in 


date, but the supply is very limited. Six-months | London, is at a premiunf of 2% to 2% per cent. 
dates are taken at 5. The best a —The steamer Northern t, from Aspinwall, 
are taken at 5. Good is at | brings $623,000 in gold from forni 


y 
be Mant aa at Buffalo in a 
week ending May /, 104,334 51, against only 
$35,158 34 in the first week of May, 1861, the increase 
being $69,176 17—or three times the amount of last 
year. At Rochester it is the same, namely, $6,406 49, 
against $1,673 63 last year—or four times the 
amount. ‘ 
—An overissue of 686 shares in the stock of the 
Stuyvesant Insurance Co. has been discovered, and 
the secretary of the company has resigned and with- 
drawn. The shares are $25 each. re was too 
much blind confidence exhibited in the conduct of this 
officer. Close examination should in no case be dis- 
pensed with. The late secretary, B. F. Pentz, had 
borrowed money of other companies on this spurious 
stock. 








NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
RECEIPTS AND QUOTATIONS. 


Buuw’s Heap, Forty-fourth street, May 13, 1862. 

At Allerton’s, Ferty-fourth street and Fifth avenue, the re- 
ceipts have been 4,387 Beeves, 12 Cows, 251 Calves, and 186 
Sheep and Lambs. Of these 4,028 Beeves were from illinois, 
86 Kentucky, 131 New York, 39 Pennsylvania, 73 Ohio, and 30 
Iowa. There were received by Brie railroad 1,885, by Hudson 
River do, 1,833, by Harlem 261, by New Jersey Central do. 144, 
by Camden and &mboy 68, by boats 186, and on foot 10. The 
market for Beef Cattle, owing to the large supply, declined half a 
cent. ®@. We quote at 7@8%c. Sales generally at 74 @8e. 
The quality was unusually good, nearly all were good fat Illinois 
Steers. Several droves of Western distillery Cattle realized 7% @ 
&c; A few Bullocks were purchased for the Government, also a 
few to go to Bermuda. During Tuesday the market was dull, 
and a number were left over. 








BEVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


AsnEs.—Pots have ruled steady with a fair inquiry. Sales of 
350 bbls. at $5 623g. Pearls are scarce and prices nominal. 
Corrzr.—Rio has been in good demand, and prices are firmer ; 
sales of £,000 bags, including 1,850 per J. C. Coale, at 19%c. ; 
3,500 per Eothan, at 19\c.; and 450 Ordimary, at 19, Other 
hinds are fairly active ; sales of 50 bags and 11,000 mats Java at 
24%c. for the former, and 25c. for the latter ; 1,000 Laguayra at 
21@21 3c. ; 1,200 St. Domingo, (Jacmel,) at 14 7-16c., cash, in 
bond, 100 bags do., 19c., duty paid ; 600 bags Maracaibo at 20@ 
21 c. ; 25 Jamaica at 20c.; 212 Stained do., and 700 bags St. 
Domingo, on private terms. 


Corn.—Indian Corn has been pressed on the market, and 
uader the less favorable news from Eurdpe, large arrivals, (in 
part by canal,) and a further material advance in freights, prices 
have declined 4 to 5c. per bushel, and the market is heavy at the 
close, At the concession there is more doing for the East and for 
export, the latter restricted by the high freights demanded. The 
losses on this staple the past six months have been very great, 
and it is attracting very little attention at the present time. The 
quantity on the canal we learn is about 486,000 bushels, but the 
quantity on the lakes is not as large as at the same time last year, 
At the close the market is quiet. The sales of the week have been 
271,000 bushels, and the receipts 91,519 do. Barley has been in 
fair demand, but is scarce, and prices are nominal. Barley Malt 
j8 quiet, and prices steady. Oats have fluctuated under larger 
arrivals and a fair demand, and close heavy ; the stock is small. 
Rye has ruled steady,with a fair export demand, and is not 
plenty. White Beans have improved with a good demand for 
the army and navy, and are less plenty ; sales of Common at $1 
85 to $2 10, and Good to Choice at $2 20 to $2 60 per bush. Can- 
adian Peas have advanced, and are in demand at 75 to 78c. 

Corron.—A better inquiry has prevailed, mostly from spinners, 
though a few lots have been taken on speculation, and prices are 
higher ; sales of 4,000 bales, on a basis of 2734/@28c. for Middling 
Uplands and do. New Orleans and Texas, 

FLour.—Immediately subsequent to or last,we were in receipt 
of later and less favorable news from Europe. This, with the 
larger arrivals, and advance in freights, soon checked the export 
demand, and caused holders to submit toa decline of 10@15c. per 
bbl. on the low and medium grades. This induced a better de- 
mand for export, but the business did not prove large, the re- 
duced limits to most foreign orders, and the further advance in 
freights, restricting the purch The ab of a good supply 
of shipping brands has caused shippers to use more than their 
usual caution in executing their orde*s,as much of the Flour 
now to hand proves to be unsound, or of very doubtful character, 
ground much of it from soft spring wheat. This Flour will not 
keep sweet through the month of June, and we understand the 
supply of it is likely to be large. We have had a very good Fast- 
ern and Provincial demand, but with later and unfavorable news 
to hand from Liverpool and Havre, the inquiry has failed to sus- 
tain the market, and since the arriva) of the Australasian, we 
have again reduced our quotations 30@45c. per bb)., the business 
the most marked in the common brands, altheugh all kinds are 
lower. Trade brands are more plenty, and these have been dis- 
posed of at lower but very irregular rates. The sudden change 
in the character of the European news has taken dealers gener- 
ally by surprise, and serves very clearly to illustrate the great 
influence of the weather, at this season, on the markets, and it is 


very evident they have'very little Domestic Grain on hand, as 
their farmers’ weekly deliveries indicate. Shipping brands of 
Round Hoop Extra Ohio have declined 40@45c. per bbl., and 
have sold well. Canadian Flour has been pressed on the market, 
and the low grades have declined 40@50c. per bbl., and the better 
grades 25c. per bbl. The latter are not plenty, and are in good 
- repute, Southern Flour has moved in sympathy with Western 
brands, especially the low grades, These have been pressed on 
the market, and have been difficult of sale, even at a con- 
cession of 35@40c. per bbl. Very choice extras are in limited 
supply, but are lower at the close. The sales of Flour for the 
week are 81,150 bbls. Rye Flour has béen in good demand, and 
has fluctuated slightly. Corn Meal is without much change, and 
is in fair demand for export, but closes heavy. 


Hops continued in limited request, and the market lacks 
buoyancy, but prices are not quotably lower. The demand is 
mainly for home use, Sales of 400 bales New at 10@16c., as to 
quality, the latter being an extreme ‘rate, and a few Prince 
Yearlings at &c. 

Inon.—Scotch Pig is rather quiet, but very firm, with moderate 
sales at $24@$25, cash and time, for best brands. 

LaTH are in limited supply and are firm, Sales of 400,000 
Eastern éo arrive at $1 15, three months, 





Leap.—Pig is in limited demand, but prices are without éssen- 
tial change. Sales of 400 tuns at $6 25 to $6 35 for Soft German ; 
and $6 35 to $6 376 for Spanish. Bar are steady at 7}%c., and 
Sheet and Pipe at 8c. cash. 


Liur.—Common Rockland is in light stock, and prices have 
again advanced. Sales of 1,700 bbls, at 75c. cash. Lump is quiet 
but firm at previous rates. Glen’s Falls is in fair demand at $1 


to $1 1234, cash and three months. 

LumBer.—Eastern Spruce and Pine Timber is in fair request, in 
part to arrive, at full prices; the demand exceeds the supply. 
Sales of 500,000 feet at $11@$13, 3 mos., for Unmerchantable and 
Merchantable; sales also of 120,000 feet Shipping Boards at 
Machias, for export to Cuba, at $12 cash ; and 300,000 Eastern 
Shingles at $2 75. 

MoLasses.— There has been a good demand from the trade, but 
the stock is still emall, and transactions limited. Sales of 700 
hhds, Cuba at 26@38c., 500 do. Porto Rico at 272; @39c., 300 de. 
Barbadoes at 26@27c., 33 Nuevitas at 37c., and 10 bbls. New 
Orleans at 43c. By auction, 350 hhds, Porto Rico at 35.@39c., 4 
mos., and 200 bbls. New Orleans at 30:@31 kc. cash, 


Provisions.—We have had less inquiry for Pork the past weck 
than for some weeks previous. The large surplus of the coun- 
try, and liberal arrivals since our last, have checked the specula- 
tive feeling previously noted, and the trade have purchased with 
less freedom, and those compelled to sell have submitted to a de- 
cline of 373)c, on Mess, and 25c, on Prime, and the market is 
heavy atthe abatement. Prime Mess is also lower under the less 
favorable news from Europe and material advance in freights. 
The stock ‘is light, however, the Goverment having taken dur- 
ing the week 10,000 bbls. for the army at $12 50@$13 24, at 
which the market is steady. 

In Tierce Beef we have little to note. The stock is small, and 
hardly enough has been done in it to give character to the mar- 
ket. The wants of the country are so large that little is likely to 
be exported this season. A let of 50 tes, Extra Prime Mess has 
been sold at $22, taken for export. 

Cut Meats haye been in good demand, and, notwfthstanding 
the large arrivals, prices of heavy are very well sustained, and 
with a good export inquiry, chiefly for Great Britain, the supply 
is large. We note a supply of 150 boxes English Long Cut Pale 
Dry Cured Hams at 1€c. Bacon has been sparingly offered, and 
the business limited in consequence. Prices are sustained for 
regular, to which our quotations refer. Lard has been in less 
active request ; the reduced limits to most foreign orders, and a 
further advance in freights, have given buyers the advantage, 
and we reduce our figures \c., at which the market closes 
heavy. New Butter has been in good request for export, is 2@3c. 
per Ib. lower, and closes heavy. 

Cheese has been in good request for export and the trade, and 
with large receipts the market is lower and steady at the close. 


Ricz.—Carolina has been in fajr demand at firm prices. 
Sales of 200 tee. at $7 to $7 25. East Indie has sold to the ex- 
tent of 5,000 bags at $475 to $5 50 for Rangoon; and $5 75 to 
$5 87} for Patna. 

Sait is in improved demand, and the market is decidedly 
firmer in view of an early opening of the Southern ports, though 
somewhat unsettled. Sales of 6,415 sacks Ashton’s at $! 85@82 ; 
2,000 do. Jeffry’s and Darcy’s at about $1 65 ; 500 do. Marshall’s 
at $1 80; and 9,006 do, Liverpool Ground afloat ex Shakespeare 
at about $1 05. 

Svears.—Raw continues in good demand and with small 
stocks and limited reeeipts prices are higher. Sales of 3,500 
Whds, Cuba at 6) to Sic.; 100do. Clarified at 8to 9ic.; 1.500 
hhds. Porto Rico at 7j to Sic.; 254 hhds. St. Croix at 7} to S1¢.; 
1,000 boxes Havana at 7to 9jc.; 5,000 bags Brown Pernam- 
buco at 7ic.; and 2 250 bags China on private terms. Refined 
are firm and in demand at 8/ to 9c. fpr Soft Yellow ; 9} to 9ic. 
for do. White ; and 10} to Wjc. for Powdered, Granulated, and 
Crushed, By auction 280 hhds. New Orleans at $7 50 to $7 56, 
90 days and 4 months. 7 


Tezacco.—The business still continues very light at previous 
rates, Sales of 200 hhds. Kentucky at 8@143c. ; and 72 cases 
Seed Leaf at 8@llc. usual terms. Under a pyoposed increase of 
duty on manufactured, the demand has been good, and prices 
are firmer. 

Warat.—We have had a‘marked depression in our Wheat mar- 
ket the past week ; the trade haye been greatly depressed. The 
change in the news from Europe, the rapid advance in freights, 
and the very large arrivals as Bufialo and Oswego, have greatly 
depressed the market, more marked in consequence of the free 
receipts via canal, the first boat from Oswego having reached 
us on Friday Tast, Since then prices have been entirely nominal, 





and are 69 6c, lower, with little inclination @ purchase fox Subars 


[MAY 15, la, 


. Our millers have held off, owing to the great 
, and choice qualities are quite nominal,, al 
We notice a portion of the Spring Wheat arriving is a 
from Chicago that the quantity offering there is ver, 
; th. will prove tobea great disappointment to the trade, 
as the surph, in the country for export will be considerably less 
than they haa confidently expected ; in any event it will prove 
large. At thejose the market is heavy. Sales of the week 
105,850 bushels, 4 receipts 78,381 bushels, ‘ ; 
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Sheath’g, new, (sai! 
Db —_ 


Sheath’g, old...— 20 
Sheath’g, yellow— — 


Pp 
DRUGS AND DYES— 
Alchohol @ gal..— 52 
Al 


Ant’y, reg. cash.— 14 
Argols, refined..— 29 
Arsenic, powr..— 3 


Balsam Capiva.— 40 


Balsam Peru..—l 25 

Berries Pers....— 10 

Berries Turk... .— 

Bi-Carb. Soda. ..— 

Borax, refined..— 16%a— 17 

Brimstone rl....— 3 a— — 
flor 


Car. Ammonia..— 15 
65 a1 70 


Chamomile, Fl..— 30 
Chlorate Pota...— 30 
Cochineal Hs...— 85 
Copperas Am...— — 


a 
Ipecacuanha Br. 2 1244 2 25 
200 « 


Opium Turkey.. 5 00 
Oxalic Acid % B— 19 
Phospho: 


Sulph. Quin.... 2 50 
Tartaric Acid...— 55 


Vitriol Blue....— 9% 
FEATHERS——Dvtr : 


Mackerel, 
Salmon, 


Shad, Ct., No. 2.— — 


Herr’g, Bc. @bx.— 18 
Herring, No. 1..— 12 


Superfine. No.2. 2 75 
State Superfine. 4 40 
State, ex. br.... 4 65 
West, mix’d, do, 4 40 
Mich, & In, st. do 4 45 
Ohio Superfine. 4 50 
Ohio ex. bds.... 4 95 


Petersburg City— — 


Cur’nts Zte. PR— 9 


Otter, North, pr. 4 00 
"  Southern.— — 


g 





5 wsieneeds WwW Ba a 


‘ot, ist srt 100 5 624a— ~ 
ist nom, 

ed. 

acon on 


y agi 

a— 40 

a— 18 

a— 16 

un. Savanila, ete... 15 «— — 
Maracaipo, 


Shet’gs br. 5-5..— — a— — 
bl. 44..— — a— — 
bl. 54..— — a— — 
Calicoes, biue...— 
Calicoes, fancy..— 10 a— 15 


e 
Camphor cr ® B— 52%a— 55 
Camphor ref... .— 72}a— 75 
-a— 95 


a— 16 


al 


Crem Tar @ b..— 36%a— 37 
Cubebs E.I..... —45 a— — 


ge —— a— 
Gm Arabic sorts— 134a— 14 
@’m Arabic pk’d— 21 
Gum Benzoin. ..— 
Gum Myrh, E. I.— 
Gum Myrh, Ty..— 25 
Gum Trag, st...— 14 


a— 35 
a= 
a— 32 
a— 37 
a— 80 
2 50 


2 50 


Oil Peppermint, 2 12%4 3 00 
: 1 62a 1 75 
a — 


“— 26 a— 27 


15 a 18 

— 57h a— 62% 
Soda Ash 8U® ct— Zea— 2% 
Sugar Lead W..— ll%a— 12%; " Ref. Spring— 55 a— 87 
—@ Sperm, crude... 1 33 « 1 40 


PNCES CURRENT. 


Manilla, ® B...— 7Ke— 7% 
Bi aha nd dll 100 60 112 50 


Do.do. dressed.175 00 2200 06 
wt 10 @ ct. a@ val. 
G. 


20a24d PB d..— a— 
Dy, do. oe C.— 10%a— lle 
Oriaoco we 
San Juan.....- -—19 «2 

sad.— 16 «a— 20 


—— a—— (Do. Kips, pee, 170 a 1 9 
a— — (Do. dry-salted.. 110 a1 25 
Durr: 5c. @ b. Black, dry..... 1 a1 
white, PB— 25 a— 26 ng a ar ine te 
none. ‘City iter. .— e— 
Brasgil.......... — 18%e— 214 HONEY—Dourr: % ® ct 
+s a lo a we gal 38 
wo a—: uba, ——— oe 
St. Dom’o, cash.— 19 a— 19% Cuba (in bond)— 68 e— 70 
(Kurrgr)— Dury : HOPS—Dorr: 1} bs gal. 
Bolts and Braziers’, 25 @ ct.' 1859 ........ — Ze 3 
pW, BRD ceccccee — 8 e—)0 
R Seeerrey —i2 eB 
HORNS—Durr; 10 ® oh af 
oo — val 
a— 23 Ox, B. A. &R. 
a— 24 Gomi 500 a — 


INDIGO—Derr: rex, 


a— W (Bengal, ®B... 150 «4200 
{Madras ........ —% «120 
—— a—— (|Manilla........ — 53 412 
—— g—— iCaracces....... 100 «4120 
IRON—-Bars, $15; % R gia 
N—Bars, ; ; 
Boiler Plate, Band, Hoop, and 
Slit, $20; 5 
| Sheet, 20. @ vn pnts 
nom Pig, English and 
| Scotch ® tun.23 00 «25 00 
— 12%a— 15 Bar, Am. rolled.— — ¢— — 
.—-— a—— Bar, Eng. refi'd62 50 «65 66 
—— a—— |Bar, Eng.com..52 50 455 00 
nom, , Sheet, Russia, Ist 
nom, |} gual. @b....—15 a— 16 
pom, |Sheet,En.& Am.— 3%a— 5 
nom. LEAD—Dorr: Pig, $1 50 ® 100 
nom, the. ; Pipe and Sheet, 2 
nom, | B 100 Ds. 
nom, a 6 62ia 6 75 
Spanish........ 635 4645 
a— 58 (Bar...... 00s —-— a— 7 
a— 16 ‘Sheet and Pipe.—— a— 8 
a— 45 LEATHER—(Sole)—Durr 309 
a— 2% ct.adval 
a— 15 Oak (S) Lt. PB— 26 a— 28 
a— 33 Oak, middle....— 27 «— 29 
a— 3 Oak, heavy ....— 26 a— 27 
a— 40 Oak, dry hide..— — a— — 
a— 50 Oak, Ohio...... — 26 «— 28 
a— 70 (Oak, Sou. Light—- — «e— — 
a1 30 |Oak, all weights— 32 a— 33 
a— 12 |Hemlock, light.— 184ga— 21 
a— —_ ‘Hemlock, mid..— 203%a— 23% 
a— 4% Hemlock, heavy— 20 a— 23 
\Hemlock,dam..— 11 a— 18% 
|\LIME—Dory: 10 ® ct. ad wal 
— 3k%a— — \Reckland com..— 75 «e— — 
tun— — 24006 |Lump......... 100 «—— 
\LUMBER—Durry: 20 @® #, 


ad val. Product of N. Amer, 
+ Colonies yrem, Wholesale 
| Prices. 
| Timber W.P. B ° 

cub, ‘\........17 73 «20 @ 


47s 'Timber. oak Po.f— 35 «— 40 
al + Timber, Geo. YP. 


o- 3 j cyan Reo S grt a 
a— 37%, ar Li rices 
a— 95 (Eastern Spruce we . 
a125 | &Pinebyc’go 14 00 al6 00 
|Shingles, @ bch.—_ — e— — 
Do.Shaved, @bdl, 
(36 L)....... 275 «300 
-.—— @— 2% Do. Sawed @M. 100 @ 1 


Do. Ced. 2ft. Ist 
qu. @M...... 28 00 


a— 4. Laths, E. @M..115 a— 


50 
| 35 00 
Do. Cypress, 3 ft.12 00 425 00 
\Staves, W.Opipe.55 00 al15 08 


WOhbhd, .40 00 495 08 

" WObbi..25 00 «70 00 

Heading, WO...75 00 a— — 
MOLASSES—Dovr : 24 ct. ad 


val, 
N.Orleans, ®gal.— 41 a— 46 


Porto Rico...... —32 a— 40 
Cuba Muscov...— 25 a— 3§ 
|Trinidad, Cuba.— — @«— — 


Card, etc. sweet.— 21 a— 24 
NA ILS—Dury : Cut 1, Wrought 
2, Horse Shoe 3}¢c. ® b. 


. a — 4%e— — 
NAVAL STORES—Dorr: 8 
Turpentine, 10c. ® gal. 
kinds, 20 ® ct. ad val 
Turpentine, SttN 








Peay 92802.— — «e— 
rp.Wilming’n— — @— 
Tar, do. ® bbl. -10 50 al 
Pi 


a 
« 
Do. wh. #280 B.12 00 alt 
Spirits Turp.... 1 5236 1 
OILS—Dorr : Palm 10 ; Otive 10; 
Linseed, Sperm, (foreign fisher- 
jes), and Whale or Fish, 
(fereign,) 20 @ ct. ad val, 
|Olive,12b.b.&bx 3 50 a 4 00 
Olive, inc. @gal. 1 25 « 1 30 


Palm, @ lb..... — 8%e— 9 
Linseed, em. ®g.— 80 a— 81 
Linseed, Eng...— — e— — 
MME. sis onset — 46%4a— 50 





“ Ref. Winter— 56 a— 60 


a— 57 | “ Bleached.... 160 @ 1 65 
30 a— — /|Eleph. ref. bl’ch.— — a— — 
a— 9%'Lard Oi1,8.&W.— 65 e— 75 


30 @ ct.’ Kerosene, Ill’g..— 30 a— 32% 


a— 37 


— 
y 
a 3 50 
a— 2 


a— 14 


MEAL—Durtr: 


aie oo 
eworocou 


vn 
cow 


Sesi | é 
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Dried, 5c. 


a— 27. |Nutmegs, No,1.— 623ga— 67%) 


ign ad 
a6 — 
a— 9 
a— 22 


SKINS—Furs New Orleans .. .— 
dressed or undressed, on Skins, Cuba Muscova..— 6%4— 


PetroleumCrude— 10 o— 12 
Ref’d— 18 a— 26 


= W 
= OIL-CAKE—Durr: 20 ® ot. ad 
other Pickled, $1 50 @® bbl.'Thin ob. c.Ptun 36 00 436 50 
Other Fish, Pickled, Smoked, P RO VISION S—Dourrs 
or Dried, in smaller packages,| Cheese 4c @ th. ; Beef and 
50c. @ 100 b. Product of Pork lc.; Hams, Bacon, and 
British N. A. Colonies. reez.| Lard, 2c. ® b. 

a 4 37% Beef, Ms.ep.Pbl1.13 50 @14 1236 
00 a2 12% * Cit; 
a 3 12% 
a9 123 
als 00 
a725 
a— — 
a 5 50 
ai4 00 
al9 00 


val 


W ‘ Cc 


—_—— -— 
" Mess.extral4 87 «15 00 

" Prime,Ctry 450 « & 75 

" Prime,City5 45 a 5 76 

" " Ms. #tce20 00 «22 60 
Pork, Ms.® bbl. 13 00 a— — 
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a1 68 and Sheets, 16 ct. ad val. 
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a117 (Straits, 6 mos...— 29 ae— 29% 
a1i3 °  -ae Gs as 
a— 80 | Plates, 1-X@®bx 875 a 8 873% 
a— 55 'Pi Re Uibices 6 a6 75 
e— 70 )WOO 3@%c. BB. af 
a— 57 . 
a— 52 Se e— 2 
a— 53 47 a— 49 
a— 8&7 44 o~— 46 
alo 42 «e~*# 
a— 40 38 a— #0 
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7 .—. 
a— 
: © 20 <8 
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CONFISCATION —REVO 
BY HORACE GREZI 


Rossery, direct or indirect, has 
not the only material resource of | 
Rebellion. Though not less tha 
Milliens of Dollars have been s; 
and sustaining that Rebellion, ver: 
a tenth of that sum has been c 
legitimatemanner. No Direct Tax 
assessed, and collected. No Loa: 
eight per cent. one of Fifteen Mii 
negotiated, and even that was but 
The Cotton Loan proved a grotes 
the Blockade would have renderex 
any event. The Confederate Ta: 
next to nothing, for want of the 
buy from abroad, and because fe 
been able to elude the vigilance of 
squadrons. The cash found in 
the Union Sub-Treasuries at Ne 
Charleston, with that on hand 
houses and post-offices in the revo 
hardly more than One Million, ar 
with the dew of the morning on 
stolen. The Ordnance, Arms, 
found and seized in the Norfolk 
Navy Yards, the Baton Rouge and 
arsenals, including many thous: 
placed there by Fioyd on purpose 
forts below Fortress Monroe, 
original outfit of the Rebellion. 
issue of Confederate Bonds, conv 
ing and redeemable nowhere, bi 
can refuse to receive as cash at an} 
sway of the Rebellion but at the pe 
limbs, and life, constitutes an indi. 
system of gencral and gigantic ro! 

But the system lacks no fea 

/hoever within the so-called Con 

detected in still cherishing love f 
the Union, is denounced as a trai 
by what is called Jaw of all his pro 
if he escapes with his life. Wh« 
piratical despotism owes any one. 
States or otherwise fairly presum 
ist, is required by law to pay over 
owes to the Confederate treasur' 
ceipt in full—which he is to reg 
the debt, whatever his creditor 
And any banker, lawyer, or oth 
funds in hand which he has colle 
ern or otherwise loyal creditor, i 
to disclose the name of such credit 
his moneys or other valuables i 
over the same to the designated h 
bellion. Every dollar’s worth « 
thus discovered by the most rigoro 
it be that of an infant whose U; 
constructive, is thus sequestered 
steel and powder for the destruct 
ean Republic. And slaves ar 
from the general confiscation. 
these, to whom ownership by a | 
tributed, is eagerly pounced upo 
and either employed directly to 

— ert = aves havi 
the few slaveholding Unionists b. 
been spirited away from the Sou 
during the last forty years. — 

All this evinces a grim, ferrit 
resolution fo win at all events, if 
compass of possibility. The | 
troubled with no scruples, no q' 
tions. Before all things, they m 
they do whatever seems conduc 

Of course, if they do succeed, | 
done will stand. The Two 
Millions of Dollars owed by — 
merchants—the pressure of wl 
was one chief impulse to the Re 
been paid over to Mr. Jeiferson 
for the destruction of the Union, 
paid to the rightful creditors. 

every discovered Unionist in the 

have been confiscated and expe 
cause. The loyal States will 

the whole of our vast public | 
been robbed of some Four Hund: 
of Southern Debts, stock in Sou 

roads, ste., and Southern Real I 
rosesution of beneficent enterp 
Such is the fortune of war, and 

it to it. : 

Out suppose the loyal States 5. 

the Rebellion be put down—wl 

The Two Hundred and Fifty 

Southern debts to Northern mer 
a dead loss at any rate. Some 
bankrupt anyhow ; those wl 
generally been made so by tl 
least will profess to have be 
Railroads in which Northern ca 
invested will have been pret 
rolling stock by hard usage, wit 
in promoting Rebel Military 
bridges, depots, etc., will have 
impede the advance of the l 
Banks in which Northern mor 
deposited will have been thoro 
and used up by the Rebellion. 
Thousand Millions as a Nation 
One Thousand Millions more 
through the devastations im] 
Who ought to pay or to lose t 
Millions ? 

e Of course, those who hav 
vehement patriots who vote to 
Tobacco, ete., ete., in the Sout 
precious little of it. The spec 
cent bonfires they decree wil 
them for all the consequent se 
who grow the Cotton and owr 
clined to view the matter in a 

The loyal People and State 

be heavy sufferers by this f 

no person now lives who wil 

paying the debt which it enta: 
thousands who believed th 
were rich if their Southern det 

—have been plunged by this 

trievable Elengiey- Let | 

the anguish of the bereaved 
but the poverty and want int 
has pl them are legitiw 
count. éver before was | 

from such @ pinnacle of p! 

abyss of misery. 

'y must pay the « 
originated civil war. “Who | 


forced the into: 


the costof the war. If, on 
regard their Rebellion as we 
able, you ean hardly resist 
terrible an pons ne y a 
the coun 

In other words, those. who fi 
our heads ought to their 








